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THE OUTLOOK. 


CCORDING to preliminary and unofficial reports 

the presence of Generals Sheridan and Miles in 

the Indian Reservation, and their investigation of 
the wrongs which have provoked the present Indian 
disturbances, have already done scmething to allay 
them. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes are willing to 
come in and be counted, in evidence that they are 
not on the war-path ; and their demand that the 
leases of their lands to the cattlemen shall be set 
aside is said to be approved as just by the military 
authorities. There is no question that the present 
disturbances have been brought about by the treat- 
ment of the Indians by the Interior Department for 
the last four years, not to go any further back. Five 
years ago the now threatening Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes were a quiet, peaceable people, making some ad- 
vances toward civilization and self-support, which 
should have been pushed forward with all the energy 
of the Interior Department. Some of them were en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, They had an agency 











herd of seven hundred head, which, with proper care 
and increase, would well-nigh to-day have supported 
all the Indians; the scholars in their schools had 
saved out of their rations, and invested in a herd of 
their own, which numbered at that time sixty-five. 
Person and property were perfectly secure through- 
out the Reservation, and a peaceful and well-disposed 
white citizen could travel through it without guard 
or escort. To-day the agency herd has been eaten 
up, the school herd has been sold; the Interior De- 
partment, under the present administration, has told 
the cattlemen to make just such arrangements as 
they pleased with the Indians in respect to leasing 
their land, and settle their own disputes with them 
without interference from the Government. The 
consequence has been that three quarters of all the 
land of the Reservation is now in possession of the 
cattlemen, who have brought with them necessarily 
a large body of cowboys, subject, while on the Reser- 
vation, to no other law but that imposed upon them 
by their employers. The cattlemen have distributed 
as rental seventy-e‘ght thousand dollars a year per 
capita among these Indians, and they have invested it 
in Winchester rifles and ammunition. In the court 
which these people have created to settle, with the 
cowboy’s revolver and the Indian’s Winchester, their 
disputes, the cowboys killed a family of six Indians, 
and the Indians drew their Winchesters on the cow- 
boys. The innocent whites should be protected at 
every hazard from the indiscriminate revenge of the 
Indians; but what does justice require that the 
Government should do to the cowboys ? 


If our readers have any doubt respecting that 
question, it will be solved by reading the details of 
the outrage perpetrated upon the Indians, first by 
the Government and then by the cowboys. We 
quote from the Cold Spring ‘‘ Gazette,” which is sent 
to us by ‘‘ H. H,” who personally vouches for the 
accuracy of the narrative: ‘‘The Government hay- 
ing reduced the meat rations of the Indians to one 
pound of meat per head per week, the Indians ap- 
plied to the agent for permits to hunt over a certain 
portion of their old hunting-grounds where, under 
permits, they had the right to hunt. Some large 
‘cattle outfits’ bave recently tried to take possession 
of this territory, with at least no more right there 
than ‘Lo.’ Having no rights there, they made it up 
withswagger, and, finding a band of Indians encamped 
there, a party of cowboys at night lifted up the side 
of an Indian tent which was separated from the rest, 
and fired into the sleeping inmates, killing the 
mother, all the children, and badly wounding the 
‘buck.’” We agree with the correspondent who fur- 
nishes this account: ‘‘ If this dastardly act does not 
itself deserve lynching, it certainly deserves the 
severest punishment, in view of the consequences 
which such an act would be mkely't to produce.” 

The Indians are not the only ones who find diffi- 
culty in living peaceably with the cowboys and the 
leaseholders whose retainers they are. Cattle trails 
have existed for some time througn the Indian Terri- 
tory, from Texas tothe North. The cattlemen who 
have leased illegally large tracts in the Indian Terri- 
tory from the Indians have stopped the passage of 
Texan cattle along these trails through the Territory 
to Kansas and Colorado. A hundred thousand head 
of cattle are said to be accumulated in the Territory 
by this means. The alleged grounds for the deten- 
tion are two: First, that the cattle were about to 
trespass on the leased lands; and, second, that the 
cattle are affected with a contagious disease. Both 
assertions are denied by the Texan drovers. Secretary 
Lamar, who has made a partial investigation of the 
matter, has telegraphed orders that the cattle trails 
must be kept open, and General Sheridan has orders 
to take the necessary steps for the purpose. Into 
the merits of the controversy we cannot, of course, 
enter, but it seems to be clearly a high-handed pro- 
ceeding to block up a great and long-recognized high- 





way by force, without appeal to the properly con- 
stituted authorities, either State or Federal. 


If workingmen on a strike had cut the telegraph 
wires of a great corporation, the voice of indignation 
would have been heard across the continent. This 
would have been right. But when the Western Union 
Telegraph Company cut and took possession of the 
wires of a rival concern, under pretense of legal 
right, which it was compelled to abandon as soon as 
its transaction could be brought before the court, the 
howl was only a whisper. The dangers threatened 
to society by such mobs as those of Oleveland and 
Chicago are more apparent, but they are not greater, 
if indeed they are as great, as the dangers threat 
ened by imperious and autocratic corporations like 
those which are taking possession, without shadow 
of right, of great areas of territory in the West, 
blocking up public highways, and impeding public 
commerce, and in the East seizing the property of a 
less wealthy competitor and trusting to exhausting 
its treasury by an expensive lawsuit. The Western 
Union has been required by the court to return the 
wires of the Bankers and Merchants’ Company to 
that corporation, and it has begun the operation, 
but, if we may trust the secular papers, it is not as 
prompt in the return as it was in the capture. 





The Cleveland strike is apparently ended. It ap- 
pears, at this distance from the scene, to have been 
the fault of the municipal authorities that it ever 
reached such serious proportions. The mob gathered 
strength and courage sufficient to inaugurate an ap- 
parently unprovoked attack upon one of the mills, 
whose offense consisted in going on with its work in 
spite of the strikers. They made no concealment of 
their purpose. and the police were ready for the on- 
set. The mob was estimated as 700 strong, and the 
police were eighty-four in number. The police used 
no fire-arms, and dispersed the mob by a charge and 
the vigorous use of their clubs. There were some 
serious injuries on both sides, though we believe no 
deaths. The encounter proved, what indeed has 
been proved before, that a well-organized police is 
able to disperse a mob of very much greater number 
without the use of fire-arms, and therefore without 
danger to innocent tbough careless onlookers. 


A special correspondent from Salt Lake City sends 
us the Salt Lake ‘‘ Tribune,” giving a fuller account 
of the insult offered to the people of the United States 
by the Mormon Hierarchy by flying the American 
flag at half-mast on the Fourth of July. The account 
does not differ from that which we have already given, 
except that it indicates more clearly that the insult 
was a combined and deliberate one, not the impulse 
or the whim of an individual. There is nothing in 
common between the Mormon Hierarchy and a free 
government. The Republic is organized liberty, the 
Hierarchy is organized despotism ; the Republic in- 
sists on the total separation of Church and State, 
according to the Hierarchy the Church is the State ; 
the Republic is founded on free schools, the Hi- 
erarchy on the Nauvoo Temple ; the Republic draws 
its life from pure homes,*the Hierarchy its venom 
from an American harem. The evil of Mormonism is 
not polygamy ; that is only an incident to the system, 
a symptom of the disease ; the evil of Mormonism is 
the Mormon Hierarchy, and the Hierarchy is itself 
treason tothe Republic. There is some apprehension 
in well informed minds of an outbreak in Utah on 
the approaching anniversary of the advent of the 
Mormons to that Territory. For the sake of peace- 
ful citizens living in Utah we hope these apprehen- 
sions are ill-founded. But one thing is certain : Mor- 
monism has already shaken its fist in the face of the 
people of the United States ; it has but to lay so much 
as its little finger on the person of a United States 
citizen, and it will feel the full power of the National 
Government. And the Mormons will do well to re- 
flect that, while the people were very ready to forgive 
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of a State to withdraw from the Union, they will not 
be ready to forgive a rebellion inaugurated by a 
priesthood upon territory belonging to the people of 
the United States, on which the Hierarchy have only 
the rights of squatters. 


The English Tories have long been a party without 
principles. Their sole vitality as a political organi- 
zation consists in the fact that they represeni a priv- 
ileged class bound togetber by mutual interests aud 
by strong historic traditions ; their only line of policy 
is to preserve the privileges of this caste as long as 
possible against the encroachments of the English 
democracy. In order to attain this end many of the 
Tories are equally ready to be Conservative or Radical. 
Just now they are working on the Radical line, and 
are out-Heroding Herod himself. They had been the 
stanchest defenders of coercion in Ireland, yet when 
Mr. Parnell took occasion in the House of Commons 
last Saturday night to move for an inquiry concern- 
ing the trial and conviction of the Maamtrasna mur- 
derers, and in the course of his remarks arraigned the 
late Ministry and the legal officers of the Crown as 
instruments of injustice and murder, the new Tory 
Cabinet on the Ministerial benches made no attempt 
to defend the policy of their predecessors. Indeed, 
Lord Churchill quite fell in line with Mr. Parnell 
himself in his condemnation of Lord Spencer. All 
appeals to the Ministry not to discredit the former 
administration of justice in Ireland were lost on deaf 
ears. The evening's debate was a thorough-going tri- 
umph for Mr. Parnell, and a complete exposure of 
the absence of any political principle or consistency 
in the Conservatives, except the determination to 
keep in office. During the week there has been some 
excitement on account of a rumored Russian occupa- 
tion of the Zulfikar Pass, but the reports are appar- 
ently unfounded, although they are of the sort which 
usually precede Russian aggression. 

A war of tariffs is imminent between Germany and 
Austria, and is likely to engender strong political 
antagonism before it is over. Bismarck, whose idea 
of government isthe prosperity of Germany at the 
expense of every other State, takes great pains to 
secure economic privileges, and to deny them, so far 
as possible, to all competitors. He strongly believes 
in a tariff which shall stop goods from coming into 
the country ; but he is equally earnest in his opposi- 
tion to a tariff which shall stop them from going out. 
His neighbors, the Magyars of Hungary, although 
distinctly friendly to the German Chancellor on 
political grounds, resent strongly the tariff system 
which deprives them of their best market. They 
regard Bismarck as their best ally against the Sla- 
vonic movement which surrounds them, and which 
promises some day to engulf them ; but they resent 
the loss of money which his protective policy entails 
upon them. Remonstrances having failed to secure 
a more equitable arrangement between tlhe two 
countries, retaliation is now threatened, and we are 
likely to see the singular spectacle of two countries 
mutually cutting off each other's trade by an accu- 
mulation of excessive duties. 





When the French Company was organized, early in 
1881, to unite the two oceans by a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama, M. De Lesseps declared that 
eight years would be sufficient to complete the work, 
and that the expense would not exceed £24,000,000. 
More than half this period has elapsed, and the sum- 
mary of results thus far attained, given in a recent 
issue of the London ‘“ Financial News,” is very sug- 
gestive reading, specially for the stockholders. Up 
to the first of June, two years ago, when the last 
balance sheet was made up, the company had spent 
more than one-third of the estimated cost of the 
whole work, and of this amount of nearly £9,000,000 
almost £8,000,000 had been expended in various 
directions without a dollar having gone into the work 
of the canal itself. An excavation of 1,103,703 feet 
had been made, out of a total which will probably 
meet nearly 150,000,000 feet. In other words, less 
than one per cent. of the work had been accom- 
plished, although one-third of the estimated expend- 
iture had already been made. Since that time it is 
estimated that the expenditures have brought the 
total amount paid out up to over £20,000,000. If the 
present rate of work were doubled it would require 
seven years to complete the canal, while the total 
expenditure will probably be not less than £90,000, - 
000, or nearly four times the estimated expenditure. 
After a careful analysis of the sources of income the 
‘‘Financial News ” makes the not very encouraging 





prediction that there will be an annual deficieney 
after the completion of the canal of something over 
£2,000, 000. 


The Republican party in Virginia has put the stamp 
of its condemnation on the political cant against 
putting ex-Confederates in office by nominating for 
Governor John 8. Wise, a son of the famous Henry 
A. Wise, a Major-General in the Confederate army, 
andan F. F. V. Wecall this talk ‘‘ cant” because it 
is not really honest. Indeed, we recall but one speech 
from any man of note in which the appointment of 
Confederates to office has been condemned on prin- 
ciple. Dr. Plumb, of Massachusetts, in a recent ad- 
dress before a Grand Army Post, reprobated the 
practice, visiting his censure alike on Republicans 
aud Democrats, and maintaining that though rebell- 
ion should be forgiven, those who led in the rebellion 
should not be reiustated in office. Wedo not believe 
this to be a sound principle ; we believe that the 
peace and prosperity of the country depend upon 
forgetting those things which are behind, and in- 
quiring only who will make loyal, honest, and effi- 
cient publicservants ; a past offense, if heartily aban- 
doned, should not disqualify for any future service. 
But we can give to this false principle, when honestly 
and impartially maintained, a sincere respect which 
it is impossible to give to the cant which applauds 
the nomination of a Wise and condemns the nomina- 
tion of a Lee ; which appoints to office a Longstreet 
and execrates the appointment of a Lamar ; which, 
in a word, regards party allegiance as the only 
recognized test of loyalty to the Government. While 
we are glad to see an ex-Confederate running for the 
governorship on a Republican ticket, we cannot say 
as much for the plank in the Republican platform 
which—we quote from the New York ‘‘ Tribune’— 
‘‘favors some provision for the benefit and relief of 
the ex-Confederate soldiers of the State.” It is one 
thing to call on un ex-Confederate whose loyalty to 
the Government and to liberty is undoubted to ren- 
der the community future service ; it is a very dif- 
ferent thing to levy a tax upon an already well- 
nigh insolvent community in order to pay ex-Con- 
federates for having attempted to destroy the life of 
the Nation. 


The views of Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, on the 
Republican outlook in this State, as recently reported 
in the ‘‘ Tribune,” are full of sound common sense, 
and, if the politicians are wise enough to adopt them, 
may place the State government in Republican hands 
next Fall. That Mayor Low's views substantially 
represent those of the great mass of Republican 
voters we are confident ; as confident as that the 
present retrogressive policy of the New York ‘ Trib- 
une” finds very little support from them. The 
Republican voters, as a mass, have represented the 
highest intelligence and character in the North ; the 
progressive spirit has dominated them from the be- 
ginning, and they can only be led by progressive men. 
There are many evidences that the Republican lead- 
ers are beginning to feel the pressure of sentiment 
from the Republican rank and file, and that the 
backward-looking policy which has of late been 
pushed to the front is not likely to succeed. Mayor 
Low puts the situation in a nutshell when he says 
that this is the era of administrative reform, both in 
municipal and in national affairs; that the great 
questions of the past are finally and definitely settled, 
and that the country is now free and eager to deal 
with the problems of to-day. In his judgment the 
Republican party in this State should take the high- 
est and strongest ground in the matter of Civil Service 
Reform, extending its application to every depart- 
ment of the National, State, and municipal govern- 
ment. And Mayor Low sees, what some older pol- 
iticians have failed to see, that these are the only 
questions in which young men are thoroughly inter- 
ested. War memories do not appeal to them, and 
war issues cannot be revived. They regard those 
questions as settled, and they are anxious to deal 
with problems whose pressure they feel on the 
national life. A very large proportion of the voting 
population of to-day, Mayor Low says, has come of 
age since the war, and their instinct is to look for- 
ward, and not backward. This is the sentiment of a 
large majority of the Republican voters, and the 
Republican leaders in this State will gravely misread 
the signs of the times if they do not follow the 
leadership of men like Mayor Low, who have not lost 
the power of divining the movements of public 
opinion. 


The failure of John Roach will awaken universal 








sympathy ; for whether his attempt to prove that 
America can compete with Great Britain in iron ship- 
building was wise or not, it was plucky and patriotic. 
The real cause of his failure is the general hard times 
and the consequent lack of emp!oyment for his great 
works ; the more immediate cause, a special stagna- 
tion in ship-building, due to political causes, the 
abandonment of the policy of granting subsidies, and 
the agitation for the repeal of the navigation laws, 
since their repeal would allow American merchants 
to buy their ships abroad. The occasion was the 
decision of the Attorney-General that Mr. Roach had 
no legal contract with the United States Government, 
a decision apparently affecting the other ships he is 
building for it. The case is a hard one, but the 
decision appears upon the face of it to be good law, 
because good sense. The factsare, in brief, that Con- 
gress authorized the construction of a dispatch boat 
to have asea speed of fifteen knots; that the Navy 
Department, acting under this law, contracted for the 
construction of such a boat, agreeing that the boat 
should be accepted, provided any shortcoming ap- 
parent was not owing to defective workmanship or 
materials, and that the boat should be built under 
the supervision of a naval Advisory Board. The 
Attorney-General holds that the power of the Navy 
Department was limited by the act of Congress ; that 
Mr. Roach was bound to take notice of the act under 
which the contract was made ; and that, as the boat 
does not possess the required speed, the Navy 
Department has no authority to accept it. Certainly 
Congress ought to have the power to determine the 
conditions on which the moneys it appropriates shall 
be expended, and it seems in this case to have taken 
every precaution to exercise that power. This decis- 
ion not merely deprived Mr. Roach of anticipated 
income for work done or to be done, it was also, of 
course, a serious blow to his credit. He is sanguine 
that he will be able to pry a hundred cents on the 
dollar, and all Americans will hope that he may. 
His stoppage throws 2,500 workmen out of employ- 
ment. 





The Niagara Park, the opening of which we an- 
nounced last week, has passed under the control of 
the State Commissioners. The hackman nuisance has 
already been partially abated, preliminary steps have 
been taken for repair of the bridges and walks, and 
ordinances are being prepared for the protection of 
the scenery and of visitors. We hope that the Com- 
missioners will see their way clear to the adoption of 
some system of cheap conveyances, like that which 
has been introduced in the Central Park, and which 
enables the democracy to visit the principal points of 
interes’ without paying charges which are perhaps 
not extravagant for one who wishes a carriage for 
himself. 





An ‘American Exhibiticn” is to be held next 
summer in London for the purpose of show'ng to the 
people of the Old World the resources, products, 
manufactures, and arts of the United States. Its 
situation, in the heart of London, the metropolis of 
the world, coupled with the fact tiat the British 
Colonial and Icdian Exhibition will be held at the 
same time within a few hundred yards, promises to 
make it a va'vable agent for the extension of Amer- 
ican commerce and for influoncing immigration to 
the United States. The system of State collective 
displays, which was first successfully adopted at New 
Orleans last winter, will be adopted and more fully 
developed. The people of the various States of the 
Union have not been slow to recognize the opportu- 
nity to influence immigration which this Exhibition 
will afford. In thirty-seven States and Territories 
the work of coll:cting exhibits is now progressing 
under the charge of commissioners, in many cases 
the same who collected the exhibits displayed at New 
Orleans. Twenty-two States have already provided 
the necessary funds to secure representation at Lon- 
don. The Southern States, recognizing their need of 
immigration, and having been impressed with the 
value of tne State exhibits at New Orleans asa factor 
in their development, are especially interesting 
themselves in the scheme, and will send large exhib- 
its to London. The English people and press have 
greeted the inception of this Exhibition with ap- 
proval, and are taking steps to make it the medium 
for creating a more familiar intercourse between the 
two countries. Several of the British learne. socie- 
ties have invited corresponding American organiza- 
tions to be their guests during some part of the sea- 
son. Arrangements are under way to send an 
American military company to London for the pur- 
pose of holding competitive drills with British 
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organizations. American athletic clubs are also 
invited to meet their Pritish cousins on their home 
soil. Although no great amount of public attention 
has yet been called to the plan, and the preparatory 
work has been quietly done, the results already 
achieved give promise that the American Exhibition 
of 1886 will furnish a new impulse to commerce» and 
a new bond between the mother country and our 
own. 


We are glad to report indications of a growing 
sentiment in the South against the brutal system of 
convict-easing. Revelations of the inevitable oppres- 
sion and cruelty which attend the working of this 
system are made from time to time through the news- 
parers, but until lately they have failed to touch the 
sense of justice and to awaken public feeling against 
one of the remnants of barbarism in some of the 
Southern States. The Charleston ‘‘ News and 
Courier” describes convict- leasing as worse than the 
Siberian system, and urges its abolitiou. In Georgia, 
whose progress in several directions we have been 
glad to note from time to time, there are signs of 
an awakening public opinion on this vital point. In 
the Legislature, which met two weeks ago, a bill was 
introduced establishing a reformatory prison for 
women and juvenile convicts, and thus destroying on 
the instant some of the worst features of the convict- 
leasing system. Those who have tested public senti- 
ment in the several Southern States in which this 
system still obtain declare that its end is near, and that 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia 
will soon free themselves from a very serious reproach. 
Obligations in the form of long leases wil! retard the 
progress of this reform in Georgia, but the leasing of 
convicts, we are glad to believe, is already doomed in 
every part of the country. 





The death of Dr. S. Irenzus Prime last week, in 
the seventy-third year of his age, removes from the 
editorial fraternity one of its ablest members. Fail- 
ing health drove him from the pastorate to the edi- 
tor's desk in 1840 ; and after three weeks’ newspaper 
training he took sole charge of the New York 
‘¢ Observer.” Under his administration that paper 
has been made one of the most prominent religious 
newspapers in the country, and in his editorship Dr. 
Prime has done his life work. The books which he 
has written, and the work which he has wrought in 
ecclesiastical assemblies and philanthropic organiza- 
tions, while no mean achievement, have been the 
work of what would otherwise have been his leisure 
hours. As an editor Dr. Prime possessed a keen eye 
for news, and his paper told its readers succinctly 
and clearly what was going on in that section of the 
religious world with which they were interested. As 
a writer he had rare power in formulating and 
expressing with clearness and with vigor the convic- 
tions already entertained by his constituency, and 
thus he made fast the things already accomplished. 
But he was not an intellectual pioneer ; he did not 
lead thought ; he rarely antagonized in his columns 
the opinions of his own readers ; he resisted the anti- 
slavery movement until the war made abolitionism 
and loyalty synonymous. In a word, he spake for 
the things that are established, and to the men of 
middle life, or past middle life, rather than to the 
rising generation. His industry was untiring ; his 
personal kindness of heart great. Next week Mr. Eliot 
McCormick, one of the former editors of The Chris- 
tian Union, will give our readers a more personal 
portraiture of the man and his life. 





We do not think it necessary to justify the course 
of The Christian Union against the criticisms of the 
‘* Advance.” ‘‘ Wisdom is justified of all her chil- 
dren.” If the general course of a religious news- 
paper is not its own justification, a skillful parry or 
a sharp thrust will not serve as a substitute. We 
must, however, remind the ‘‘ Advance,” and such of 
our readers as see that paper, that it has not yet told 
the truth to its readers respecting the young man 
recently licensed at New Haven. He did not deny the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, though his answer to that 
question on the first day’s examination was not sat- 
isfactory. On the second day's examination, at 
which Dr. Todd was not present, his further answers 
were so far satisfactory that the Association believed 
him neither to be Unitarian nor inclining toward 
Unitarianism, and granted him a six months’ license 
accordingly. The ‘‘ Advance” has not yet told its 
readers that there was any second and supplement- 
ary examination, nor that license was granted not 
because the Association were indifferent to doctrinal 





soundness, but because they were satisfied that the 
candidate, though still immature in thought, was 
essentially doctrinally sound. Whether the Associa- 
tion were right or not in their judgment we do not 
undertake to determine, since we have not seen any 
full report of the second day’s examination. But we 
think it safer to trust the judgment of honored and 
honorable Christian clergymen who were present at 
that examination than the judgment of critics who 
were not present, and apparently know nothing re- 
specting it. 


General Grant's condition remains substantially 

unchanged.——-Intense heat has prevailed over all 
parts of the country during the past week.——Great 
excitement exists in Ireland over the failure of the 
Munster Bank.——The committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the charges of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” with 
regard to the existence of vice in London is at work. 
——The National Education Association closed its 
session last week at Saratoga. ——A National Pro- 
tective Tariff League has been formed. The sev- 
enth session of the Concord School of Philosophy was 
opened last week.——Cholera is increasing in Spain. 
——Secretary Manning has issued a circular letter 
addressed to manufacturers asking for an expression 
of their views on the tariff. Peruvian troops have 
defeated a force of insurgents in the mountains. 
The car-shops of the New York & New England 
Railroad at Narcross, Mass., were burned last Sun- 
day ; loss, $200,000. The Russian crop prospects 
are said to be poor.—tThe New York ‘ Herald ” an- 
nounces that the half-holiday closing movement has 
already reached such proportions in the city of New 
York that more than 100,000 persons are set free at 
one o'clock on Saturday by the 3,500 employers who 
have joined in the movement. 








JUSTICE, NOT CHARITY, FOR THE 
INDIAN. 


‘* YT USTICE !" cries Carlyle. ‘‘ Woe betides us 

everywhere, when for this reason or for that 
we fail to do justice! No beneficence, benevolence, 
or other virtuous contribution will make good the 
want. Andin what a rate of geometrical progres- 
sion, far beyond owr poor computation, any act of 
injustice once done by us grows ; rooting itself ever 
anew, like a banyan tree, blasting all life under it, 
for it is a poison tree !” 

Of this indignant, exclamatory, but divinely true 
denunciation our so-called Indian policy, our truly 
called Indian no-policy, affords horrible illustration. 
What does justice require that the community should 
do for any man living in it or under it if possessed of 
reasoning faculties, and guiltless of crime? What 
are the rights which the drawn sword of justice 
should guard at every cost? Clearly these, among 
others: The right to preservation of person and of prop- 
erty whenever and by whomsoever threatened ; right 
of free locomotion so long as this is not used to the 
wronging of neighbors ; right to acquire property by 
honest industry, to buy where he can buy cheapest, 
and to sell where he can sell to the best advantage ; 
right to possess a home, and therefore a homestead ; 
and in America, where education is free, right to 
participate with the other members of the commu- 
nity in the education provided at the public expense. 
Now, every one of these rights we have systematic- 
ally denied to the red man. We treat him as a 
member of a foreign nation, incapacitated for citizen- 
ship, deprived therefore of rights which we give to the 
negro, the German, the Swede, the [rishman, indeed 
to every one except the aboriginal inhabitant. We 
shut him up on a reservation, and forbid him to go 
off. The cowboy who threatens to shoot at sight any 
Indian found off his reservation is only carrying out 
the policy of this most Christian government in 
rough cowboy fashion. The Indian cannot own land, 
therefore he cannot own a homestead, therefore he 
cannot have a true, real home of hisown. He can 
buy his goods only of or through an Indian agent ; 
the liberty of an open market is denied him ; he can 
sell his goods only through specified, permitted chan- 
nels; the liberty of selling in an open market is de- 
nied him ; the freeschools, open to every other Amer- 
ican, are closed to the only truly native American ; 
he is a pagan, who gets a little something from mis 
sionary enterprise ; a dog, who is hardly permitted to 
pick up the crumbs which fall from the children’s 
table. 

For all this gross and palpable injustice we imagine 
that we compensate by some “‘ beneficence, benevo- 
lence, or other virtuous contribution.” We feed him, 





sometimes with good flour, sometimes with bad; 
and clothe him, sometimes with woolen blankets, 
sometimes with shoddy ; and furnish him with rifles, 
with which, when he gets tired of his idle life, he 
may shoot down peaceful citizens ; and even, until 
recently, with scalping-knives with which he might 
furnish himself trophies from the heads of women 
and children. Weare too virtuous to take his un 
used land, put it into the open market, and so bring 
him and civilization together, but we leave the more 
audacious pioneers to squat upon it, or the more un- 
scrupulous to hire it from his chieftains, bribed by 
money or demoralized by whisky, or both. We do 
him a double wrong: with the right hand we deny 
him the fruits of his own peaceful industry, and 
with the left hand we feed and clothe him while he 
remains in idleness and pauperism ; it is difficult to 
say which hand does him the greater wrong. 

The whole duty of the nation toward the red man 
is covered by one word—justice. Charity cannot 
take its place; policy cannot serve as a substitute. 
So long as we do less than justice, and try to make 
up for it by doing something other or more than 
justice for him, so Jong shall we have an Indian 
question on our hands. We have tried every method 
but the method which has proved successful with 
every other race ; why not try that? Take down the 
fences; give to the Indian the freedom which we 
deny to no other man ; put him under the protection 
of the laws which deny their protection to no one 
else ; make him amenable to the laws to which every 
one else is amenable ; obliterate, with his consent if 
it can be obtained, without his consent if it cannot 
be, treaties made with him as member of a foreign 
nation ; regard him, and require him to regard him- 
self, as a citizen of the American Commonwealth ; 
give him food and blankets when he earns them by 
his honest industry, give him hunger and cold when 
he does not. This is the demand which justice, 
philanthropy, and the public welfare unite in enfore- 
ing. Against it there is the self-interest of the spec- 
ulators and the Indian King, the inertia of the pub- 
lic, and the spurious benevolence, the soft-hearted 
and equally soft-headed sentimentalism which, en 
deavoring to guard the Indian from the apparently 
hard but inexorable law of the universe, keeps him a 
barbarian in order to civilize him, and makes hima 
pauper in order to protect him. ‘‘ Justice, justice, 
in the name of Heaven ; give us justice, and we live ; 
give us only counterfeits of it or succedanea for it, 
and we die.” 


THE NEW POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
5 eniecg Economy has well been called the 


‘*dismal science ;’ it might also be called 
the unprofitable science. ‘‘For my part,” said 
Daniel Webster, ‘‘ though I like the investigation of 
particular questions, I give up what is called the 
science of political economy. There is no such 
science. There are no rules on these subjects so 
fixed and invariable that their aggregate constitutes 
a science. I believe | have recently run over twenty 
volumes, from Adam Smith to Professor Dew; and 
from the whole, if I were to pick out with one hand 
all mere truisms, and with the other all the doubtful 
propositions, little would be left.” 

It has been palpably an unchristian science, for it 
has been avowedly organized selfishness. It is based 
on the assumption that the only motive for human 
action in trade and commerce worth considering is 
the motive of self-interest. ‘Once place a man’s 
ear,” says Lord Sherbrooke, ‘‘ within the ring of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and his conduct can be 
counted on to the greatest nicety. I do not, of 
course, mean that everybody really acts alike where 
money or money’s worth is concerned, but that the 
deviations from a line of conduct which can be fore- 
seen and predicted are so slight that they may prac- 
tically be considered non-existent.” No less was 
this political economy unscientific. It made no 
endeavor to ascertain how men actually do act; it 
only undertook to philosophize respecting the results, 
provided they acted in a certain assumed manner. 
‘* Political economy,” says one of the teachers of the 
old school, ‘‘in so far as it lays down general prop- 
ositions, is a science of reason rather than a science 
of observation ; it has for its aim reasoned knowledge 
of the relations which flow from the nature of 
things.” Ricardo, Professor Ely tells us, does not in 
his discussion of value adduce one single illustration 
from actual life, or bring forth even one historical 
or statistical fact to support his conclusions. 

There has recently spruag up in Germany, to 
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which we owe so much, a new school of political 
economy, which is pursuing the inductive method, 
ascertaining how men actually do act, gathering 
statistical and historical material, and educivg the 
laws of human action from a wide observation of 
phenomena, as the laws of nature have been educed 
since the days of Bacon. In this country this new 
school of political economy, which, because it is in- 
ductive and truly scientific, finds itself compelled to 
be Christian—since Christianity is the highest form 
of the science of human nature—has as yet not ac- 
quired the influence on public opinion which it is des- 
tined to wield in the near future. There are very few 
prominent daily or weekly newspapers which habit- 
ually recognize either Christian principle or extended, 
painstaking « bserva‘ion in the treatment of indus- 
trial and sociological questions. There are, however, 
numerous young progressive men in our colleges who 
have cast off allegiance to the old political economy, 
and who propose to unite with others like minded in 
the fo.mation of an American economic associatio.. 
Among these may be mentioned Professors Henry 
©. Adams, of Michigan and Cornell Univcrsities ; 
James H. Canfield, of the University of Kansas ; 
J. B. Olark, of Amherst and Smith Colleges ; R. T. 
Ely, of the Johns Hopkins University ; Woodrow Wil- 
son, of Bryn Mawr; Arthur Yager, of Georgetown, 
Ky. ; W. W. Folwell, of the University of Minnesota ; 
Cooper, of Carleton College ; G. Campbell, of Dart- 
mouth, and others. President Andrew D. White has 
expressed sympathy with the movement, and it is 
hoped that he will lend his active aid upon his return 
from his year’s absence in Europe. The new Presi- 
dent of Cornell Uuiversity, Professor Char'es K. 
Adams, likewise favors it, while Professor Alexan- 
der Johnston, of Princeton, wishes to be enrolled 
among the followers of the new political economy. 
The pulpit in this, as in many other matters, has 
proved itself a leader, and although the preachers, 
burdened with the necessities of daily pastoral 
work, are not learned in this or in other sciences 
as specialists, yet the pulpit discussions of the prac- 
tical questions of the day are in this sense taking 
a leadership—that they indicate the direction 
and trend of thought. With the exception of two 
or three men, it will be difficult to name any more 
advanced thinkers in the new school of political 
economy than Dr. A. H. Bradford, Dr. Washington 
Gladden, and Dr. Newman Smyth. The demand fora 
larger discussion aud a better light upon this subject 
is emphasized by the following extract from a private 
letter received by the editor of The Christian Union 
from an instructor in one of the foremost colleges of 
the land : 


“ T have been teaching political economy for three years, 
and with ever-increasing difficulty. The logical conclusions 
from its accepted premises are as hard, cruel, godless, as 
they are irresistible. It has been impossible for me to recon 
cile the teachings of economic science with my faith that 
God rules the world. Wrestling with this problem, I have 
worked out gradually this solution: That the existing 
economic laws are the necessary ou'come of ascience whose 
axiomatic basis is selfishness ; that to these laws of selfish- 
ness Christianity forever opposes the law of self-sacrifice ; 
that economic jaws are not to be blindly accepted as sov- 
ereign, but resisted as unjust. I cannot teil you what an 
inspiration it was to me to find my tentative theories rein- 
forced by the teachings of Caristian Socialism. I am read- 
ing with the greatest interest everything that appears on 
this subject in The Christian Union. Can you help me by 
suggesting books and authorities ?”’ 


We are glad to be able to announce the existence 
of two organizations which promise to do much to- 
ward meeting this demand. The first is the ‘‘ Insti- 
tute of American Civics,” with its headquarters in 
Boston. Henry Randall Waite is its chief executive 
Officer. Its first public meeting was held on the 
16th of July, in connection with the American Educa- 
tional Association, at Saratoga. Its object is to pro- 
mote the study of politics rather than of political 
economy, but the two are so intimately interwoven as 
to be practically inseparable. The other organization, 
as we have intimated, is still in the process of forma- 
tion. Professor Richard T. Ely, of Baltimore, Md., is 
one of the foremost among ‘hose interested in creating 
it. Its purpose is to promote by publication, agita- 
tion, mutual conference, and study, and thus accu- 
mulated observation and investigation, a new political 
economy which shall recognize in man some other 
and higher motive than that of self-interest ; which 
shall acknowledge the aphorism of Professor Ely, 
‘* From a purely scientific standpoint, we do not live 
for ourselves alone, but for one another as well as 
ourselves ;” which by combination shall give character 
and dignity to a new science, liable without such 





combination to be ignored by the public as the vapor- 
ings or the idiosyncrasies of individuals ; which, in a 
word, shall aim forcibly and efficiently to meet and 
supply the demand which De Tocqueville has inter- 
preted : ‘‘ A new science of politics is needed for = new 
world.” The Christian Union gives hearty greeting 
and godspeed to both these organizations, cousins if 
not own brothers in a necessary work of educational 
and political reform in America. 








MR. BEECHER ON EVOLUTION. 


ENRY WARD BEECHER has concluded for 
the season his sermons on Evolution and 
Religion. He announces that he intends to renew 
the theme in the Fall, and treat at that time such 
topics as the Atonement, Miracles, Prayer, and the 
Divine Saviour. The church has been crowded 
throughout the series, neither heat nor storm having 
any perceptible effect in reducing the audiences. The 
sermons, of which our New York dailies have published 
only the most meager synopses, have been published 
in full, on each Monday morning, in the Chicago 
“Tribune.” It is on these reports that our summary 
and estimate of them is based. 

It is evident that, whatever others may think, 
or appear to think, Mr. Beecher does not regard 
himself as any less in sympathy with evangelical 
Christianity and evangelical churches than for- 
merly. In the seventh and last sermon he declares 
that the world cannot do without the church, 
and that evolutionary theology, while it will mod- 
ify its externalities, will vivify, purify, and 
unify it. In his second sermon he emphatically 
declares his faith in the fundamental tenets of what 
is known as evangelical theology. We quote: 

‘I believe in God. I believe in immortality. I believe in 
Jesus Christ as the representation of the divinity of God. I 
believe in all the essential truths that go to make up moral- 
ity and spiritual religion. I am neither an infidel, nor an 
agnostic, nor an atheist; but if I am anything, by the grace 
of God I am a lover of Jesus Christ, as the manifestation of 
God under the limitations of space and matter; and in no 
part of my life has my ministry seemed to me so solemn, so 
earnest, so truthful, as this last decade will seem if I shall 
succeed in uncovering to the faith of God's people the great 
truths of the two revelations—God’s building revelation of 
the material globe, and God’s building revelation in the 
history of the unfolding of the human mind. May God 
direct me.”’ 

This declaration does not stand alone. In the 
same sermon he refers to the positions of Professor 
Dana, of Yale College ; Professor Asa Gray, of Har- 
vard ; Professor Le Comte, of the University of Cali- 
fornia ; Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, and others, as sub- 
stantially his own. In other sermons he reiterates 
his faith in the sinfulness of the race, and its re- 
demption through Christ. His eloquent panegyric 
on the Bible in his third sermon deserves a place 
among palpit classics upon this classical theme. And 
almost every discourse ends, as do Paul’s Epistles, 
with a fervid spiritual appeal to the consciousness of 
his hearers, and an endeavor to apply his teaching to 
their moral and spiritual needs. Those who believe, 
with the Chicago ‘* Tribune” and Lord Macaulay, that 
we must believe without thinking if we are going to 
believe at all, that there can be no progress in theol. 
ogy, and that ‘‘ as respects the condition of men after 
death a Blackfeet Indian is quite as likely to be right 
as a highly educated European without the aid of 
Revelation,” will find little to approve and much to 
condemn inthese sermons. But this will hardly dis- 
appoint them, for Mr. Beecher has always been known 
as both progressive and a thinker, and the advocate 
of Blackfeet Indian theology is neither. It was to 
be expected, too, ofa certain class of critics that they 
would declare for the five hundredth time that Mr. 
Beecher had gone over to Mr. Ingersoll. For to 
these men Mr. Beecher is like a red rag to a bull— 
whenever he appears they roar. But the thoughtful 
reader will find in these sermons no extraordinary 
novelty, only a somewhat clearer and more compre- 
hensive statement of a theological system which has, 
for at least a score of years, underlaid a good deal of 
preaching in the modern pulpit, with some added 
idiosyncrasies of thought, and a good deal of elo- 
quence of expression, peculiar to Mr. Beecher. We 
essay for our readers the somewhat difficult task of 
compacting that system into a paragraph. It may 
be roughly stated as follows : 

There is a personal, conscious, intelligent God ; he 
is disclosed to humanity, not by an instant rev- 
elation of himself, but by successive revelations 
through the experience of the race, as a foundation 
for the reception of such revelations is laid in 





its growing moral and spiritual nature. The world 
is itself a growth from chaotic beginnings; the 
race a growth from lower and rudimentary forms, 
how low and rudimentary we do not know ; the first 
chapter of Genesis is a poem, not a treatise in cos- 
mogony ; and the drama of Eden is a drama, a legend, 
a poetic parable, not a scientific account of the origin 
of man. The Bible is the record of the gradually 
unfolding revelation of God to a gradually developed 
race of man; itis the story of man’s experiments, 
blunderings, discoveries, disasters, and achievements, 
not an authoritative and infallible disclosure of truth 
ready made, and given from the first in i's final and 
perfected form. Man himself is a composite creat- 
ure, animal at the bottom, spiritual at the top, and 
gradually being lifted by divine processes from the 
lower animal to the higher spiritual condition ; those 
who cannot be lifted, who prove themselves unsus- 
ceptible to all divine elevating influences, ‘‘ go down 
steadily lower and lower until they lose the suscepti- 
bility, the possibility, of moral evolution, moral devel- 
opment ; let them keep on, and in the great abyss of 
nothingness there is no groan, no sorrow, no pain, and 
no memory.” Regeneration is necessary to spiritual 
life ; but regeneration is not a new power conferred 
by the irresistible grace of God on an unwilling or a 
passive recipient ; it is the lifting of the soul up by 
the touch of higher, a divine nature, into the con- 
ditions necessary to a divine life, into the sunlight 
where alone the soul can grow. Design in creation 
is not disproved by evolution; on the contrary, a 
grander design is illustrated and exemplified ; the 
church will not be weakened by it, but vivified and 
enlarged. 

In this statement, culled from a careful study of 
these seven sermons, there is nothing extraordinary 
or revolutionary. Even in the characteristic state- 
ment of spiritual annihilation or conditional immor- 
tality Mr. Beecher has been anticipated by such men 
as Dr. Dale, of England, and the Rev. Dr. Hunting- 
ton, the rector of Grace Church of New York City. 

Nevertheless we think these sermons amerable 
to criticism, and we hope that, before Mr. B cher 
gives them to the public in permanent book form, he 
will give the time and labor necessary for their 
revision. A minister preaching religion to his pi ople, 
based on an accepted and fairly understood 
theology, has a right to speak in poetic forms to the 
sensibilities and the imagination. But a teacher 
who undertakes to instruct his generation in the 
philosophy of religion, to supplant an old theology 
with a new one, owes it to his hearers to be perfect- 
ly clear. And Mr. Beecher is not perfectly clear, on 
some very important points. What does he mean 
by evolution? Simply that the world has been 
evolved, through illimitable ages, from a gaseous toa 
solid, and thence from an uninhabitable to a habita- 
ble, form? Only the advocate of a Ja:per theology 
would deny that. Does he mean that man as an 
animal has descended, or rather ascended, from an 
anthropoid ape, or some still lower form of animal 
life? Hardly; for he declares that this, though a 
probable hypothesis, and one which he apparently 
entertains, is still unproved and probably unprova- 
ble. Does he mean that the higher moral and 
spiritual sentiments have been developed from the 
lower animal and social ones, as Darwin teaches in 
his ‘‘ Instinct in Animals and Man’? This he implied- 
ly if not explicitly denies in teaching that the spiritual 
is ‘‘superimposed ” upon the animal by the Divine 
Spirit. Yet this is the critical question at issue 
between psychology, which estimates man through 
self consciousness, and ratural science, which esti- 
mates him wholly by observation and from without. 
Again, what is sin? Mr. Beecher groups helpless- 
ness, immaturity, and sinfulness together. Are 
these synonyms in his apprehension? If what we 
call sin is only immaturity, then what we call grace 
is only growth. Allthe green apple needs in order 
to become a ripe one is time and sunshine. But time 
and sunshine will not take the worm out of the 
worm-eaten apple. Is the apple worm-eaten, or only 
green? This is a fundamental question. And 
though we gather that Mr. Beecher believes that man 
is not only immature, needing growth, but also sin- 
ful, needing redemption, this he ought not to leave 
his readers to ‘‘ gather.” The question is fundamen- 
tal, and in any such series of sermons needs explicit 
recognition and answer. Again, are revelation and 
inspiration supernatural or no? Mr. Beecher clearly 
recognizes in one of these sermons that mind is 
superior to nature ; that is, is super-natural. He as 
clearly recognizes that the Divine Mind is superior 
to the human mind, and molds and shapes it by 
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spiritual impact and indwelling. But his language 
respecting the Bible is ambiguous, if not contradict- 
ory. Here is his definision: ‘‘The Bible is the 
record of the progressive unfolding of knowledge 
in respect to social and spiritual things, through 
vast ages, and the inspiration of God consisted in 
that impulse of natural law, of social institution, of 
reflection, of experiment, and of findings-out of life, 
and arecord of it by men competent to understand 
it and give it the largest form.” The trovble with 
such a definition as this is that it does not define. 

There are three questions which we hope Mr. 
Beecher will consider and answer, clearly and ex- 
plicitly, before he has completed these sermons. They 
are really the vital and fundamental questions in 
the whole subject of Evolution and Religion. Is 
man, by origin, only a child of the animal creation, 
or is he by origin a child of God, having in him a 
divine nature which distinguishes him forever from 
the brute? Is sin only a weakness and immaturity, 
which health and growth will cure, or is it some- 
‘hing more, and other, and widely different from 
immaturity, something which only redeeming grace 
and the forgiveness of sins can cure? Is the Bible 
only the record of the best thoughts of some of the 
world’s best men, or is itthe record of God’s thoughts 
and ways in the thoughts and lives of his children ? 
And these questions are vital and radical because 
the answer to them answers another; namely, Is 
Christianity God's best gift to man? or is it man’s 
best offering to God? It is by the answers which it 
gives to these questions that any theology must, in 
the last analysis, be tested. For it is by its answers 
to these questions that its moral and spiritual power 
wi!l be determined. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


R. T. T. MUNGER, in a private letter dated at 
D Tacoma, Washington Territory, July 5, writes: 
‘*T am resting after a five days’ horseback ride over the 
Cascade Mountains—an experience beside which my 
crossing of passes in Switzerland is child’s play. [I left 
the Columbia River at a point near Wallula, and struck 
directly across the mountains for Puget Sound, follow- 
ing up the Yakima River, then across the Stampede 
Pass and down the Green River, thence to the White 
River, and so into Tacoma. A large part of the dis- 
tance is through untouched forests—a novel and most 
refreshing experience.” Dr. Munger has not yet given 
an answer to the call from the church in Newton 
ville. 

Boston Common is the sensitive nerve of the city. 
Following the excitement of using the Common for 
Gospel services on the Sabbath, which use is now 
authorized by license to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, is the excitement occasioned by the city’s 
taking the sidewalk on Boylston Street, along the south 
end of the Common, for street uses. The Mayor vetoed 
the act on the ground that it was a step in the direction 
of encroaching upon the Common itself; but the act 
was promptly passed over the veto by a unanimous 
vote. On the one hand, the cry is against the encroach- 
ment of Mammon upon the historic plot; and on the 
other, against regarding the Common as a fetieh to be 
preserved for its own sake. There is now a demand in 
some quarters that a slice should be taken from the 
Common into Tremont Street to relieve its crowded con- 
dition. The fact is, Boston, like Topsy in the novel, 
grew without any definite plan, without order or come- 
liness in the outline and form of its streets, and without 
foresight into large proportions and prospective uses. 
Hence Boston streets, as well as Boston theology, are 
continually being reconstructed ; and the streets are as 
sensitive to new departures as are the creeds. Life isa 
law unto itself. When old conditions are outgrown, 
new necessities are the highest law. The divine dictum 
that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath, I suppose in principle applies to all institu- 
tions and ordinances. It is not a question whether Bos- 
ton Common shall be abandoned to business, but how 
it shall be made best to conserve the interests and com- 
forts of the people. 

Music Hall, having let its great organ, has been con- 
verted into a beer-garden for the summer. The lower 
floor is cleared of seats and arranged for promenades, 
the best music, of course, being furnished to exhilarate 
the steps while the beer exhilarates the heads. Seats 
are retained in the two tiers of galleries for those who 
want to hear the music and watch the floor. In popular 
parlance it is not called a beer-garden, but a ‘‘ prome- 
nade concert.” One lady, after taking a few turns 
round the room, and coming into rather close proximity 
with some of the beer, not in the original package, but 
in its effervescence, came out remarking that she pre- 


ferred a good old-fashioned cotillion. Yet the concerts 
‘‘draw,” and undoubtedly will ‘‘pay” as Handel and 
Haydn concerts do not. 

William A. Simmons, the man whom General Butler 
brought suddenly into prominence by piloting him into 
the Custom-House in opposition to the wishes of Boston 
people, is now underg>ing a thorough overhauling as 
Chairman of the Water Board, especially in the matter 
of purchasing Fisher Hill for city purposes. The Hon. 
Robert M. Morse, Jr., is counsel for the people, and Mr. 
Simmons is very restive and indulges freely in the use 
of epithets. It now looks as if the investigation will be 
thorough ; and the outcome will be awaited with inter- 
est. Mr, Simmons is known as a Butler politician and 
aspeculator, and the original founder of the ‘‘ Evening 
Star”—a penny daily, which has just discontinued— 
as well as a Collector of Customs and Chairman of 
the Water Board. Boston city politics for a long time 
have been bad. The partisan spiritisrampant. Scram- 
ble for place and power, one climbing up by pulling 
the other down ; one party trying to mount up on wings 
by flying in the face of the other; one set of politiclans 
smirching another, while the people are ground between 
parties, as between upper and nether millstones—such is 
the political condition at the Hub, mixing the figures of 
speech to show the mixed condition of city affairs. 
Link parties to-morrow, divide Boston city affairs from 
State and National affairs, so far as governments are 
concerned, make the issues simply the best interests of 
the city as a city, and there is integrity and intelligence 
enough, and there are voters enough of the right sort, 
to create for Boston the best governed municipality on 
earth. 

Mr. F. H. Underwood, whom the President has made 
coneul to succeed Bret Harte, has been for some time an 
Independent, and last year was a ‘‘Mugwump.” He 
was highly recommended to the administration, and, as 
a man of letters and affairs, is qualified to represent us 
gracefully and honorably to our Scotch neighbors. 

Fashionableness, as a distinction of upper-class wor- 
shipers in the churches, is no longer a bondage in Prot- 
estant churches, but pervades the Catholics as well. In 
Cambridge servant girls who cannot ‘‘ dress” go to the 
early serviceon Sundays, because they are sensitive to 
comparisons with the ‘ fashionably dressed” girls if 
they attend the later service. 

Any observing person who heard the examination by 
Professor George Harris at Andover, last June, will see 
his hand in the editorial in the July number of the 
‘Andover Review” on the Atonement. In nothing 
that has been done at Andover is the hand of a new de- 
parture in theology more clearly seen than in changing 
the starting-point of inquiry, concerning the atonement, 
from the fall of man to the universe. Christ, according 
to Professor Harris, mediates for the universe, and so 
wa’ the central fact before man fell ; and the fall, conse- 
quently, was the occasion for new manifestations of 
mediation in sacrifice. By this departure the inquiry 
along the whole line of investigation becomes changed 
in some important respects, and the new theology, in- 
stead of making less of Christ, makes more of him. Thus 
the new thought in theology is busy with probation only 
incidentally, but rather seeks to grasp the fullest com- 
prehension of God in Christ. 

This year the New England Assembly has opened in 
a satisfactory and encouraging manner. The grounds 
have been improved since last season, new buildings 
have been added, the work has been still further sys- 
tematized, and the attendance and interest have, so far, 
been all that could be reasonably expected. Professor 
Hurlbut attracts a large class of children each day to 
his children’s lectures ; Professor Holmes has the nor- 
mal class, and Professor Sherwin takes charge of the 
musical affairs of the Assembly and directs the large 
chorus choir. Mrs. Kennedy’s class in primary teaching 
is also the center of much interest. Besides the regular 
routine work of the classes there have already been 
several well-attended and instructive lectures. Dr. 
Meredith’s lecture on ‘“‘ The Great Teacher” called to- 
gether an audience that completely filled the great audi 
torlum. The lecturer dwelt upon the example and 
commands of Christ, and the lessons that those whose 
object is to learn to become better teachers may draw 
therefrom. Professor William North Rice gave a lecture 
on ‘‘ The Place and Claims of Natural Science in Edu- 
cation.” There has also been one by Professor G. Stan- 
ley Hall, of Johns Hopkins University, ou ‘“‘ Student 
Life, Past and Present.” ‘‘ Social Questions of Our 
Times ” were discussed by the Rev. George C. Lorimer, 
D.D. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .|] 


HE latest reports are that eleven of the sixteen dis- 
charged conductors in the West Side strike have 
been taken back, and that the others must consider their 





discharge permanent. In this decision the President of 


the streetcar line, Mr. Jones, has acted on his personal 
responsibility, and it is to the honor of the men that they 
were willing to trust everything tohim. Would that 
some method of settling the Cleveland difficulties, as 
easy and as honorable, could be found! Truly, no 
question is more important just now than that which 
concerns the relations of capital to labor. And the dif- 
ficulties are not all on the side of the laborer. Capital 
has rights, and the men who employ labor, which la- 
borers do not always secm te recognize. What we want 
is some sort of an arrangement by which the interests of 
capital and labor shall be made to seem identical, as 
they really are. 

That the new Presbyterian Hospital is supplying an 
actual want, in spite of the splendid accommodations 
furnished by the County Hospital, has been shown by 
its patronage. From September 1, 1884, to March 81, 
1885, 241 persons were received. The daily average in the 
wards is twenty-two. Ata late meeting of the directors 
it was decided to go forward and erect the main build- 
ing as soon as $40,000 more can be secured. It is 
thought that the money will be raised in thirty days. 
Dr. Gregory, the President of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, has been granted leave of absence, or assistance, 
for a year, on account of his health. The Trustees de- 
clined to accept his resignation. The institution is pros- 
perous. 

The Supreme Court is to be asked to decide the con- 
stitutionality of the Reform Election Law when it 
meets in September. In the meantime the preliminaries 
are being arranged for the contest over the mayorship. 
The courts hesitate to order the votes recounted, though 
that might settle the dispute at once. Mr. Harrison is 
to have forty days from July 15 in which to get ready 
for trial. Mr. Storrs is less hopeful for Mr. Mackin 
than he was a week ago. If he does not secure a super- 
sedeas in a few days his client will have to go to the peni- 
tentiary till September at least. 

There was a very sad cave of child-stealing in the 
city last week. Lillie Schaffer, about eighteen months 
old, was taken from the baby curriage in which she 
was being drawn, and no trace of her has since been 
discovered. She was in the charge of two children, a 
boy and a girl, who say that a well-dressed lady came 
up to them, spoke pleasantly, gave them some money, 
and told them to go and buy candy, and she would 
watch the baby. When they returned the child was 
gone. The parents are poor, but the police have done 
everything possible to find the child. The ‘‘ Evening 
Mail” offers a reward of $100 for any information 
that will lead to the child’s discovery. It seems strange 
that the Mayor does not aiso offer a reward. 

The Sunday question is becoming more and more 
serious every summer. Last Sunday tens of thousands 
of persons were at the parks and at the Lake Side resorts 
in High Park. The sireet-cars, the dummies, and the 
steam trains did an immense business. Thousands of 
private carriages rolled along the boulevards. The 
town was filled with pleasure-seekers. Indeed, Sunday 
in the vicinity of any cf our parks is more like Fourth 
of July than anything else. What can Christian people 
do to prevent this state of things? Can they do any- 
thing? Ought they to try to do anything? Can we 
wonder that people who are shut up in contracted 
tenements all the week should visit the parks and 
boulevards on Sunday ? Can we expect that in a city 
where fully nine-tenths of its population are foreign 
born or of foreign descent the Sabbath will be observed 
as it is in a New England city? Just now we are 
making no effort to save the Lord’s Day. Is this right ? 
Or should we admit that our ideas as to the proper 
observance of the Sabbath have all been wrong, and 
need revision in the light of new truth ; that the whole 
question should be studied again, and in a freer atmos 
phere than either the Puritan or the Jewish? Yet, with 
all the Sunday riding and visiting, there is no diminu- 
tion of Christian activity. New churches and Sunday- 
schools are opened nearly every week. There are not 
many sections of the city in which the Gospel is not 
preached, though its offers of life be not accepted. 

The camp-meeting at Lake Bluff continues to draw. 
The Rev. Thomas Harrison is the chief attraction, 
though other distingu'shed ministers are on hand to 
assist him. To-day one of our Sunday-schools goes 
thither on a picnic, it being understood that a part of 
the day is to be occupied in listeniag to Mr. Harrison. 

Our papers are full of references to the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’s” exposures of crime in London. With few 
exceptions they approve the course that journal has 
taken, though deprecating the revelations it has been 
compelled to make. Two newsboys have been arrested 
and fiaed for selling a pamphlet containing these dis- 
closures, and the publisher of the pamphlet has been 
arrested as a publisher of obscene literature. The case 
has been made up as a test case. It is said that 50,000 
copies of the ‘‘ Gazette” have been ordered for this 
market alone, a fact which is anything but creditable to 





the moral standard of our people. 
July 18, 
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AIDS TO FAITH. 
IV.—THE TESTIMONY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


F any metaphysician should chance to read these arti- 
] cles—a very unlikely contingency—he will criticise 
this use of the word ‘‘consciousness.” It is therefore 
proper to say that I use it in a popular, not a scholastic, 
sense, because there is no better word at hand to express 
to unscholastic readers my meaning. I use it to express 
the mental phenomena within us, contrasted with the 
natural phenomena without, as in the phrase ‘‘ the 
world of consciousness.” The story-teller says: ‘‘I 
suddenly awakened with the consciousness of some one 
in my room,” meaning with an inward sense of a pres- 
ence the evidence of which was so subile that it eluded 
any analysis. Our religious faith rests on consciousness, 
onan inward sense. This is not, however, equivalent 
to saying that the basis of our religious belief is different 
from the basis of any other belief. On the contrary, it 
is identical. All our beliefs rest on our consciousness, 
or, if the metaphysician prefers, on our experience. The 
only difference, if difference there be, between our 
religious and our scientific belief is that our religious 
belief rests somewhat more immediately and directly 
thereon. 

We know only what takes place within us ; we con- 
clude what takes place without us. All knowledge of 
phenomena outside ourselves is deduced from phe- 
nomena within ourselves. I am writing this article on 
a piece of white paper, resting ona library table. How 
do I know this? Because a picture of the white paper 
and the library table is produced on the retina of the 
eye, and conveyed by the optic nerve to the brain, and 
so to the mind, and because an impression of hardness 
in the paper and the table is produced upon the hands 
and arms, and conveyed by their nerves to the brain, 
and so to the mind. If the nerves were cut there would 
be no impression of hardness; if the retina were de- 
stroyed there would be no impression of whiteness. I 
know positively and absolutely that such an impression 
is produced within me; I am, in popular phrase, con 
scious of it. I conclude that certain external things, 
namely, white paper and a table, have produced them. 
The latest hypothesis, possibly I should say conceit, of 
physical science is that all matter is only a form of force. 
The cyclone cuts its way through the forest as though it 
were a scythe; it is nothing but impalpable air in rapid 
motion. And it is now suggested that what we ca)] 
matter is only impalpable and infinitesimal particles in 
rapid motion, a series of infinitely minute and rapid 
vortices, a combination of infinitesimal whirlwinds. 
Whether this is anything more than a conceit or not it 
is immaterial now and here to inquire ; true or false, it 
equally well illustrates the truth that scientific men rec- 
ognize the fact that external phenomena may be some- 
thing very different from what they seem, that while our 
consciousness in reporting to us impressions of color and 
of density is not at fault, our deductions respecting the 
nature of the external objects which produce those im- 
pressions may be entirely at fault. A simpler illustra- 
tion may perhaps serve better. You say, ‘I see stars,” 
What do you mean? You may have looked up into the 
heavens on a winter's night and seen its stellar glory ; 
you may have fallen on the ice and struck the back of 
your head. In either case you “see stars.” The inte- 
rior experiences are analogous, though the external 
phenomena are not; in the one case you conclude lumi- 
naries are Over your head, in the other case ice beneath 
your feet. 

Thus all our knowledge, historical, geographical, 
scientific, rests in the last analysis on consciousness— 
our own or that of others accepted by us. We believe 
that our inward experiences have truthfully reported 
and correctly interpreted to us the outward world. It is 
true that the report is not always accurate, nor the inter- 
pretation always correct. The brain sometimes plays 
pranks with us. Weare subject to illusions. In vivid 
dreams, in insanity, in delirium, the mind is conscious of 
persons and events which have no outward reality. In 
ordinary life, if the phenomenon is unusual, we require 
a second observation, or we test one sense by calling in 
another sense to confirm or contradict it, or we appeal to 
another witness to see whether his brain makes the same 
report and gives the same interpretation. But the gen- 
eral testimony of consciousness is accepted as trust- 
worihy ; we believe its reports, and act upon them. We 
assume that its testimony within of objects without is 
truthful, and we habitually and unhesitatingly accept 
and act upon it. If it isa habitual liar we can know 
almost nothing ; for all our knowledge assumes that 
truth is the law and illusion the exception. 

Now, we are conscious of an invisible world within 
us, just as we are conscious of a visible world without us. 
The testimony to the one is as uniform as the testimony 
to the other. No amount of subtle reasoning can satisfy 
the practical man that life is an illusion, a dream, a false 
show, and that there is no visible, physical universe, 
only a delusive impression of one.’ {As little can any 
amount of skeptical subtlety convince the practical man 
that there is no reality in the invisible universe, in the 





world of thought and sentiment, in moral principle and 
human affection. He is conscious of the one as of 
the other; as conscious of the one as of the other ; 
as uniformly conscious of the one as of the other. 
He dves not more clearly see the form of wife and 
mother than he feels the invisible pulsations of a wife’s 
and amother'slove. Belief in both cases is produced by 
a consciousness within him ; he concludes, by a deduction 
which it is equally impossible either to analyze or to 
defy, that this consciousness is produced by phenomena 
—phenemena in the one case physical, in the other 
case spiritual. On the truthfulness of consciousness 
as reporter and interpreter of material phenomena 
all science depends; on its truthfulness as reporter and 
interpreter of spiritual phenomena all government, com- 
merce, society, domesticity, in a word, all that we call 
life, depends. If it be not true witness, if, taking its 
testimony in the aggregate, we cannot act upon it with 
confidence, there is an end to all living and all thinking, 
and we are mere molecules, bound together neither in 
social organism by spiritual laws, nor even in physical 
organism by material laws. The anarchy in the one 
case is as inevitable and absolute as in the other. 

Now, our religious belief rests on the testimony of this 
same witness. As the consciousness of the outward fs 
not more universal than that of the inward, so the 
testimony to the reallty of human love and life is not 
more uniform than the testimony to a Divine Spirit in 
whom we live and move and have our being. Atheists 
there are, misanthropes there are ; but not more of the 
one than of the other. On the whole, there are probably 
fewer men in the world who disbelieve in God than who 
disbelieve in man. God is not a hypothesis, like the 
ether, invented to account for phenomena. He is a fact ; 
rather let me say he is the Eternal and Immutable Fact, 
and we know him directly and immediately. Carlyle is 
scouted as an unbeliever. He seems to me to have fol- 
lowed his spiritual instincts but a little way, and then 
halted. But Carlyle has borne characteristic testimony 
to the truth I am trying here to express, that God is not 
a guess, but a fact, whom we know by an invisible sense 
as directly and immediately as we know any fact of 
nature or of life. 

‘But above all things proof of aGod? A probable 
God! The smallest of finites struggling to prove to 
itself ; that is to say, if we will consider it, to picture 
out and arrange within itself, and include within itself, 
the Highest Infinite, in which by hypothesis it lives 
and moves and has its being! This we conjecture will 
one day seem a much more miraculous miracle than that 
negative result it has arrived at, or any other result a 
still absurder choice might have led it to. He who in 
some singular Time of the World’s History was reduced 
to wander about, in stooping posture, with painfully 
constructed sulphur match and failing rushlight (as 
Gowktbrapple Naigeon), or smoky tar-link (as Denis 
Diderot), searching for the Sun, and did not find it; 
were Ae wonderful and his failure; or the singular 
Time and its having put him on that search ?”! 

Consider, too, what I have already suggested, that a 
Christian's faith rests on the concurrent consciousness of 
many witnesses. If here and there is a man who can- 
not find the Sun by looking for it with his petty rush- 
light, the great majority of mankind live in its light, 
and become conscious of its presence whenever they turn 
their thoughts toward it. 

A number of years ago I was awakened suddenly at 
night by feeling a hand upon my throat, and another 
under my pillow groping for my watch. I struggled 
to arise, but could not; to cry out, but the tightened 
grasp upon my throat suffocated me. Then the hand 
was as suddenly withdrawn. I sprang from my bed, 
rushed into the adjoining room, tried every door, 
looked into both closets, examined the windows, and 
came back to find my wife laughing at me. I had had 
a nightmare. But if, while 1 felt the hand on my 
throat, she had seen the form of a robber, or felt his 
hand beneath her pillow, it would have been difficult to 
convince me that it was a dream. Two persons do not 
dream the same dream at the same time. Yet that 
might possibly occur. We might have eaten the same 
indigestible supper, and listened to the same suggest- 
ively alarming story. It is even conceivable that a score 
of witnesses should, by a kind of contagion, fall into 
the same snare, and see the same vision. But the testt- 
mony of Christian consciousness has been witnessed 
through eighteen centuries by men and wemen of dif- 
ferent languages, races, creeds, and rituals, in Protest- 
ant and Catholic communion, in first century and in 
nineteenth century, in Lstin and in Anglo-Saxon race, 
in medieval and in modera civilization, in the man of 
letters and in the peasant, in the learned Augustine and 
the ignorant tinker, always and everywhere essentially 
thesame. Expressing itself, as we should expect, ina 
great variety of forms, explained, as we should expect, 
by a very variable philosophy, with kaleidoscopic wor- 
ship and kaleidoscopic creeds, the heart of humanity 
still bears one unvarying testimony to the power of a 





1 Carlyle’s Miscellanies: Diderot. Chapman's and Hall’s Edi- 
tion, page 290, 





divine life, to the presence of an Infinite Spirit, to the 
peace of a God-given pardon, and to victory over sorrow 
and over sin. If Christianity is a dream, the soul has 
dreamed it alike in the monastic cell and the crowded 
thoroughfare, in the vast cathedral and the Puritan 
meeting-house, in the splendor of the court and the tort- 
ure of the flame. This life of the soul is more univer. 
sal than science, literature, or art ; stronger than appe- 
tite, passion, or pride ; and more enduring than death. 

If any one says that this appeal to consciousness 
proves too much, that it proves alike the truth of the 
Calvinistic and the Arminian theology, the Protestant 
and the Roman Catholic faith, the religion of Jesus and 
the religion of Buddha, since ali alike appeal to the con- 
sciousness of their votaries, I reply, in so far as they do 
appeal to the consciousness of their votaries, and in so 
far as that consciousness responds, the religion is true. 
Human consciousness is a true witness; its testimony, 
when confirmed by that of many men and women, can- 
not be denied without denying the foundation of all 
knowledge, and leaving us in chaos, without moral, 
intellectual, or even physical order. The Roman Catb- 
olic devotee who prays with streaming eyes to the 
Virgin and rises comforted, is comforted ; for God, with 
wiser because broader love than ours, sees in the soul 
which looks through womanhood to him a spirit of faith 
that can, and therefore must, receive divine consolation. 
The soul that cries reverentially to Buddha, seeking rest, 
and goes away strengthened to bear the burden which 
is not taken away, has received strength ; for God does 
not punish his children with his disfavor because they 
spell his name amiss. I shall hope to show hereafter 
that there is a testimony in Christian consciousness 
which has no parallel, and scarcely even an analogy, in 
that of any other religious faith. But such as it fs, it is 
a true testimony. For God’s loving-kindness is over all 
his works; and the paganism which gropes after God, 
if haply it may find him, does find him, as Paul told 
the Athenians. It was not to Christian believers, but to 
pagan searchers, that he said, ‘‘In him we live and 
move and have our being ;” and it was not a Hebrew 
prophet, but a pagan poet, he cited as a witness to the 
truth that we are all his offspring. 

There is many an article in our modern creeds which 
medieval scholasticism has woven into them, and mod 
ern thought is taking out again. But the great facts of 
spiritual life—immortality, God, divine inspiration, and 
the forgiveness of sins—can only be denied by one who 
has never considered the testimony of consciousness, or 
who, in denying its truthfulness, denies the veracity of 
that witness on whom all our knowledge and all our 
life depend. L. A. 


AN UNKNOWN CITY. 


By Exvior McCormick. 


HILE adventurous travelers have been pene- 

trating Arabia, Corea, and Turkestan, in search 
of places hitherto untrod by the explorer’s foot, a great 
city has remained at the very gateway of their journeys, 
unvisited and comparatively unknown. In this city 
lives a population twice as large as that of New York ; 
its streets are a wilderness of brick and mortar; it has 
Christian churches, schools, almshouses, and prisons, 
and its commerce is the largest in the world ; and yet 
tourists pass it by, and people who live within five miles 
of it are less acquainted with its features than with those 
of Chinese Tartary or Japan. This may seem a sur- 
prising statement, and especially when I add, without 
making any pretense of mystery, that the unknown and 
unexplored city is that vast and populous district known 
as East London. I do not make the statement solely on 
my own observation, or without competent authority. 
It is corroborated by the testimony of one who has made 
the locality a study, and who, in fact, is entitled to the 
credit of being its first discoverer for literary purposes— 
Mr. Walter Besant. ‘‘ Two millions of people, or there- 
abouts,” he says, ‘‘ live inthe East End of London. That 
seems a good-sized population for an utterly unknown 
town. . . . Probably there is no such spectacle ia the 
whole world as that of this immense, neglected, forgot- 
ten, great city. . . . If anything happens in the East, 
people at the other end have to stop and think before 
they can remember where the place may be.” 

This is certainly strong testimony, and any one who 
knows anything at all about London must admit that it 
is true. How many of the Americans, for instance, who 
count their visits to England by three, four, or perhaps 
half a dozen, have ever penetrated further East than the 
Bank or the Tower? How many have set foot in 
Whitechapel Road, or Commercial Road, or Ratcliffe 
Highway, or visited Victoria Park, or examined the 
collections in Bethnal Green Museum, or roamed through 
the paths of Epping or Hainhault Forest, where on Jast 
Whitmonday not less than 75,000 East Londoners went 
for recreation ? To how many do the names of Stepney, 
Wapping, Shadwell, Hackney, Clapton, Shoreditch, and 
Limehouse convey any idea of locality ’ Some of them 
have a certain familiarity, it is true, from association 
with old ballads or legends; but not one in a hundred 
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of the American visitors to London can tell how they lie 
with respect to one another, while for that matter the 
Londoners themselves, as Mr, Besant asserts, are equally 
ignorant. The reason for this ignorance is not hard to 
find. It lies, of course, in the total lack of those at- 
tractions which draw people to the West of London, 
and famillarize them with the ordinary feature3 of that 
more favored section. ‘‘ As for the people in the East, 
they have,” says Mr. Besant, ‘‘no institutions of tceir 
own to speak of, no public buildings of any importance, 
no municipality, no gentry, no carriages, no soldiers, no 
picture galleries, no theaters, n0 opera—they have noth- 
ing.” 

And yet, notwithstanding this lack, the district is not 
without elements of interest, especially to those who are 
interested in humanity for its own sake. Where 80 
many people are massed together, and where the general 
condition is so little removed above poverty, it is inevi- 
table that there should be more or less destitution and 
distress, And, as a matter of fact, there is no direr pov- 
erty anywhere in the world, with so little chance of 
relief, as in the East of London to-day. Its external 
features, too, albeit the streets are monotonously ugly, 
are not without interest. If one will take a tram-car, 
which is the usual mode of progression in East London, 
at Finsbury Circus or Aldersgate or on City Road, and 
ride as far as he may please, he will be struck with the 
enormous crowds of people and their totally different 
appearance from the throngs in the West End thorough- 
fares. Here Derby hats are the rule, whereas in Picca- 
dilly and Regent Street they are the rare exception. A 
silk hatisas much out of place in Whitechapel as a 
black felt in Hyde Park, and I am told that the women 
of Ratcliffe and Shadwell are greatly scandalized when 
the ladies of Belgravia come down to the mission enter- 
tainments of the East in full dress. 

The East of London, to be topographically accurate, 
embraces the district bounded on the south by the 
River Thames, on the west by City Road, Houndsditch, 
and the Minories, and on the north and east by the 
uttermost confines of London itself. It has several 
great arteries running east and west—St. George’s 
Street (formerly Ratcliffe Highway), Commercial Road, 
Whitechape! Road, Bethnal Green Road, and Hack- 
ney Road; ® trip through any one of which will 
give the tourist a fair idea of the neighborhood, 
though he will do well to penetrate into the side streets 
where the trams and omnibuses do not run. The 
reader of Besant’s ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men” 
will remember that it was in Whitechapel that Miss 
Angela Messenger undertook to work out her schemes 
of social reform, and in that particular part of it known 
as Stepney Green. ‘‘ The situation of the boarding- 
house,” the author says, ‘‘ was in the far East; in that 
region of London which {is less known to Englishmen 
than if it were situated in the wildest part of Colorado, 
or among the pine forests of British Columbia. It stood, 
indeed, upon Stepney Green—a small strip of Eden 
which has been visited by few, indeed, of those who do 
not live in its immediate vicinity.” 

Among the few who have seen Stepney Green I am 
now privileged to count myself. In fact, I journeyed to 
the East of London for the express purpose of being 
numbered in that select category ; and, being there, I im- 
proved the occasion to look around for some of the other 
landmarks of Mr. Besant’s book. Messenger’s Brewery 
was not hard to find. 

‘“‘The walk from Stepney Green to Messenger & Mars- 
den’s brewery isnot far. You turn tothe left if your house 
is on one side, and to the right if it is on the other; then 
you pass a little way down one street, and a little way, turn- 
ing again to the left, up another—a direction which will 
guide you quite clearly. You then find yourself before a 
great gateway, the portals of which are closed. Beside it is 
&@ smaller door, at which, in a little lodge, sits one who 
guards the entrance.” 

This direction, to be candid, is not a material help, 
but at the very top of Stepney Green, on Whitechapel 
Road, is an immense brewery which, from its size 
and the description of the gateway, can hardly fail 
to be Messenger’s. A commissionaire was standing in 
the gateway, and I asked him whose establishment it 
was. ‘Charrington & Company’s, sir,” be sald. ‘‘It 
is the next to the largest brewery in London.” I asked 
him if he had ever read ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” but he shook his head blankly, and had never so 
much as heard of Messenger & Marsden. I had no 
doubt, however, that they and Charrington were one 
and the same. Angela’s Palace of Delights will be re- 
membered as located somewhere in the trapezium 
bounded by Whitechapel Road, Commercial Road, 
Stepney Green, and High Street. Thatis a district half 
a mile square—if a trapezium can in any sense be square 
—and to search in it for an impossible building seemeda 
useless expenditure of time and effort. I did find, how- 
ever,in Mile End Road a large variety theater which 
the handbills described as the 

Royat Foresters’ Music HA, 
oR GRAYDON’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 


@ name which I am sure must have been suggested by 





Angela’s philanthropic enterprise. Whether that be 
so or not, the enterprise seems likely before long to 
be carried out as Angela planred it, and in all its 
details. A fund of £19,000 already exists for the 
erection of a building, and the trustees have a con- 
ditional promise from the Drapers’ Company of 
£20,000 more. It is to contain technical schools, fur- 
nished with every facility for learning trades of every 
description, reading-rooms, a library, a winter garden 
and concert hall, recreation ground, gymnasium, and 
swimming bath, and is to be situated in one of the most 
densely populated districts of East London. The cost 
of the building is estimated at £100,000. 

Stepney Green itself is a curious little street, with a 
strip of grass running down the middle and separating 
a double row of dingy two-story-and-attic houses, one 
of which I could easily fancy was Mrs. Bormalack’s. 
Following the Green to its lower end, I emerged 
upon Commercial Road, passing on my way the old 
Stepney parish church, a fine stone edifice, surrounded 
by a spacious graveyard, whose expanse of green turf 
made a delightfully refreshing picture in the otherwise 
dreary neighborhood. A little above the church, at the 
junction of two roads, stood what must have been in its 
day a fine but now sadly dilapidated mansion. The 
gateway bore the sign : 


STEPNEY Manor HovseE Scnoon, 


and children’s heads at the dirty windows showed that 
there was cheap gentility even at the East End. 

Leaving the Commercial Road and penetrating the 
district between that and the Thames, one comes shortly 
to the long and dissolute street variously known as St. 
George’s, Shadwell, Poplar, and Limehouse Road—re- 
sembling Water Street, New York, in some of its char- 
acteristics, more than any other thoroughfare that I 
know. Immediately contiguous, along the river, are 
the great docks, Limehouse Basin, London, and St. 
Katherine’s, and the population is such as may usually 
be found in waterfront districts. Here it was that 
Dickens laid the earlier scenes of ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend,” 
and here that the Rev. Charles Lowder, of St. Peter’s 
in the East, lived a life more adventurous and roman- 
tic than any fiction. 

Many, no doubt, who will read this have already read 
the absorbing story of Father Lowder’s work among the 
East London poor. It was Mr. Lowder’s judgment that 
in order to reach these classes the liturgy must be made 
attractive to them, and this he did by introducing the 
ritualistic element, furnishing the altar with candles, 
providing elaborate vestments for himself and fellow- 
priests, and employing incense in the course of theservice. 
These innovations, of course, excited great consternation 
among the Low Church ministry, and Father Lowder, 
along with Mr. Mackonochie and others who had at- 
tempted the same experiment, experienced a long series 
of annoyances and interruptions to their work. Readers 
of The Christian Union of seven or eight years since will 
recollect the weekly reports of Mr. Mackonochie’s and 
Mr. Tooth’s tribulations ; and if Father Lowder was less 
frequently served up it was not because his persecutors 
were less troublesome. Five years ago, however, the 
good man died, and, having read the story of his life, I 
was anxious to visit the place where he had worked. 

St. Peter's, London Docks, as the little church is 
called, stands on a peninsula, separated from the main- 
land of London by the docks from which it takes its 
name. In going to the place one may take the under- 
ground (district) railway to Shadwell Station, from 
which a short walk across St. George’s churchyard 
brings one to the Highway, as St. George’s Street is fa- 
miliarly called, whence it is but little way down Old 
Gravel Lane to St. Peter’s. Though the neighborhood 
is by no means as dangerous as it was when Father 
Lowder first invaded it, it is yet sufficiently ugly to 
require that policemen shall go in couples, and that the 
couples shall not be very far apart. The church itself 
occupies the rear of a lot, the front of which is cov- 
ered by the clergy house, and one enters it through an 
archway, guided by the musical tinkle of its bell. As 
for the service, that is sufficiently ritualistic to startle 
any conservative Anglican, and to shock those who are 
apprehensive lest the church shall be perverted to Rome. 
The officiating clergyman wears a gorgeous crimson 
gown ; banners, crosses, and candles are borne aloft in 
the procession ; candles illuminate the altar, and clouds 
of incense float aloft, filling the church with the pungent 
smell. There is a confessional, moreover, and, 1n fact, 
all the appurtenances of Papistry, including a little 
chapel below the church, where I was privileged to 
attend ‘‘compline.” One can readily imagine that in most 
Protestant souls the spectacle would excite disapproba‘ 
tion, if not dismay ; and it is not unlikely that the same 
feeling may be aroused in some of those who read this 
description. Let me ask them, however, that for the 
moment they will suspend judgment, and permit me to 
tell them what I saw of the church's work, 

The church itself, in t.. tirst place, was filled, with 
nearly as large a share of men as women; and, not- 
withstanding the elaboration of the service, the people 





= 
took part in it with far more unanimity and heartiness 
than is usually the case in churches where the liturgy 
is simply read. Young men all around me joined with 
the choir not only in the hymns, but in the chants and 
responses as well; and, in fact, the antiphone of each 
chant was left wholly to the congregation, who sustained 
it with great spirit. The choir-boys were little Arabs 
taken out of the streets, and were recognized as they came 
down the alsle with sundry nods and winks by their un- 
surpliced comrades. Two of the older boys led the pro- 
cession with cornets, on which they played with great skill, 
while others served as acolytes, the entire force number 

ing as many as sixty. What particularly impressed me 
was the reverent behavior of every one concerned. Two 
little ragamuffins, washed clean and dressed for Sunday, 
came into the form next me, and, dropping on their 
knees, said a prayer before taking their seats. In all 
the hymns they joined with great spirit, and to the ser- 
mon they paid most devout attention. Indeed, it was 
so good that one could hardly help being attentive to it ; 
and no one would have guessed, from its simple, helpful 
tone, that the Rev. Father Wainright, who is Mr. Low- 
der’s successor, was anything but the most evangelical 
of Low Churchmen. 

The church service, however, though I dare say 
Father Wainright would emphasize it above everything 
else, seemed to me not the most important part of his 
work. I had the opportunity after service, and on an 


other occasion during the week, of accompinying the 
Father through the neighborhood ; of meeting his people, 
and visiting his schools, where between 600 and 700 poor 


children are taught and 350 fed every day; of t lking 
with the young men in the club-rooms ; and of noting 
the personal influence which the Father exerts upon his 
people. I listened to his kindly inquiries after their 
health, and why this or that one was not at church; 
and waited apart while he heard some wayside confes- 
sion; and watched the light that came into the ehil- 
dren’s faces as they passed him on the streets or clung 
to his coat in the school playground ; and I felt the 
subtle magnetism of the man and the power of his work. 

‘It’s the only bright spot in our lives, sir,” one of the 
young men said to me; ‘‘it’s all we've got to live for. 
I thank God every day for Father Lowder. If it hadn’t 
been for him I would have been a miserable drunkard 
in the streets.” 

Besides the features that I have named, there is 
a rowing club, a drum and fife club, a dancing club, 
whose attractions prove effective in drawing the 
young people of the neighborhood away from the 
low dance halls; a créche for little children whose 
mothers have to go out to day’s work ; and, what was 
to me pathetically interesting, a mortuary chapel, 
where the remains of the poor, who have no room 
at home, may be kept awaiting the last offices of 
the church. I had the pleasure of taking supper with 
Mr. Wainright and his co-workers in the clergy house ; 
and then the good Father insisted on accompanying me 
through the dangerous district, for it was late at night, 
to the railroad station half a mile away. Hard-featured 
men nodded respectfully to him as we went by, and 
said, ‘‘Good evening, Father ;” the policemen greeted 
him cordially, as one who robbed their work of its 
greatest dangers ; and though we went in and out of 
alleys and courts where I should not have ventured 
alone in daylight, I felt an absolute sense of security 
and of confidence in my gulde. 

What, then, shall be said about the incense and candles 
and vestments? For my own part I say nothing. There 
area good many subjects on which I allow my judg- 
ment to continue in suspense, and this is one of them. 
Oaly it is significant that within a few years the popu- 
lar agitation against these things, when employed as 
they are in St. Peter's, has entirely ceased. Father 
Wainright is not vexed by persecution as Father Lowder 
was, though the service remains as it was in his day. 
The Vicar of St. George’s, in whose parish St. Peter’s is 
situated, and who is himself an extremely low church- 
man, preaches not infrequently in Father Wainright’s 
pulpit. And when these good men are summoned be- 
fore the great tribunal, I fancy that questions of ritual 
will not be mentioned, but that they will hear the Mas- 
ter’s voice saying: ‘‘ Naked, and ye clothed me; sick 
and in prison, and ye visited me: inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

LONDON, England, 1885. 


TWO WEEKS ON A SERMON. 


By Lyman Beecher’s name in the article ‘‘ Two 
Weeks ona Sernmaon ” brings to mind a little story 
once told the writer by Dr Haves, of Hartford. It was 
a time of unusual interest in Dr. Hawes’s church, and 
Dr. Beecher came over from Litchfield to help in the 
extra services. Dr. Hawes spent the afternoon of his 
arrival in pastoral work about the parish. When he 
came to his study in the early evening he found Dr, 
Beecher lying on the fioor before the open fire, Almost 
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his first word was, ‘‘I haven’t anything to preach to- 
night; and I can’t think of anything.” After a few 
minutes they were called down to tea; and went direct- 
ly from the tea-table to the evening service. While 
putting on their garments Dr. Beecher said, “I've 
thought of something maybe I can use.” I have for- 
gotten what the something was, but Dr. Hawes had 
not, and he gave the text and subject, though it was 
more than thirty years after it was preached that he 
told the story. And he added that for the circum- 
stances and occasion he never heard a more fitting and 
impressive sermon. How much time did Dr. Beecher 
spend in preparing’that sermon? Two minutes ? two 
weeks ? two years? Who knows ? C. C. M. 


UNDER THE TREES. 
rv. 
EARTH AND SKY. 


N nature, as in art, it is the sky which makes the 

landscape. Given the identical fields, woods, and 
retreating hills, and every change of sky, every mod- 
ulation of light, will produce a new landscape; in 
light and atmosphere are concealed those mysteries of 
color, of distance, and of tone, which clothe the change- 
less features of the visible world with infinite variety 
and charm. This fruitful marriage of the upper and 
the lower firmaments is perhaps the oldest fact known 
to men; it was the earliest discovery of the first ob- 
server, it stil] is the most fllusive and beautiful mystery 
in nature. The most ancient mythologies began with 
it, the latest books of science and natural observation 
are still dealing with it. Myths that are older than 
history portray it in lofty symbolism or in splendid 
histories that embody the primitive ideals of divinity 
and humanity ; the latest poets and painters would 
fain touch their verse or their canvas with some lumi- 
nous gleam fiom the heart of this perpetual miracle. 
The unbroken procession of the seasons changes month 
by month the relations of earth and sky ; day and night 
all the water-courses of the world rise in invisible 
moisture to a fellowship with the birds that have passed 
on swift wing above their currents; the great outly- 
ing seas, that sound the notes of their vast and pas- 
sionate unrest upon the shores of every continent, are 
continually drawn upward to swell the invisible upper 
ocean which, out of its mighty life, feeds every green 
and fruitful thing upon the bosom of the earth. This 
movement of the oceans upon the continents through 
the illimitable channels of the sky is, in some ways, 
the most mysterious and the most sublime of those 
miracles which each day testify to the presence and 
majesty of that Spirit behind Nature of whom the great- 
est of modern poets thought when he wrote : 

“ Thus at the roaring loom of timeI ply 

And weave for God the robe thou seest Him by.” 

The vast inland grain fields that stretch in unbroken 
procession from horizon to horizon have the seas at their 
roots, not less truly than the fertile soil out of which 
they spring ; the verdure upon the mountain ranges, that 
keep unbroken solitude at the heart of the continents, 
speaks forever of the distant oceans which nourish it, 
and spread it like a vesture over the barren heights. 
No traveler, deep in the recesses of the remotest inland, 
ever passes beyond the voice of that encircling ocean 
which never died out of the ears of the ancient Ulysses 
in the first odyssey of wandering. 

Two months ago the apple trees were white with the 
foam of the upper sea; today the roses have brought 
into my little patch of garden the hues with which sun 
and sea proclaimed their everlasting marriage in the 
twilight of yester even. Inthe deep, passionate heart of 
these splendid flowers, fragrant sin.e they bloomed in 
Sappho’s hand centuries ago, this sublime wedlock is 
annually celebrated ; earth and sky meet and commingle 
in this miracle of color and sweetness, and when I carry 
this lovely flower into my study all the poets fall silent ; 
here is a depth of life, a radiant outcome from the heart 
of mysteries, a hint of unimagined beauty, such as they 
have never brought to me iu all their seeking. They 
have had their visions and made them music; they 
have caught faint echoes of rushing seas and falling 
tides ; the shadows of mountains have fallen upon them 
with low whisperings of unspeakable things hidden in 
the unexplored recesses of their solitudes; they have 
searched the limitless arch of heaven when it was sown 
with stars, and glittered like ‘‘an archangel full pano- 
plied against a battle day ;” but in all their quest the sub- 

lime unity of Nature, the fellowship of force with force, 
of sea with sky, of moisture with light, of form with 
color, has found at their hands no such trancendent 
demonstration as this fragile rose, which to night brings 
from the great temple to this little shrine the perfume 
and the royalty of obedience to the highest laws, and 
reverence for the divinest mysteries. Here sky and 
earth and sea meet in a union which no science can dis- 
solve, because God has joined them together. Could 








of this fragile flower, I should possess the secret of the 
universe; I should understand the ancient miracle 
which has baffled wisdom from the beginning and will 
not discover itself to the end of time. 

If I permit my thought to rest upon this fragrant 
flower, to touch petal and stem and root, and unite 
them with the vast world in which, by a universal con- 
tribution of force, they have come to maturity, I find 
myself face to face with the oldest and the deepest 
questions men have ever sought to answer. Elements 
of earth and sea and sky are blended here in one of 
those forms of radiant and vanishing beauty with which 
the unseen life of Nature crowns the years in endless and 
inexhaustible profusion. As it budded and opened into 
full flower in the garden, how complete it seemed in 
itself, and how isolated from all other visible things ! 
But in reality how dependent it was, how entirely the 
creation of forces as far apart as earth and sky! The 
great tide from the Unseen cast it fora moment into my 
possession ; for an hour ‘t has filled a human home 
with its far-brought sweetness; to-morrow it will fall 
apart and return whence it came. As I look into its 
heart of passionate color, the whole visible universe, 
that seems so fixed and stable, becomes immaterial, 
evanescent, vanishing ; it is no longer a permanent order 
ef seas and continents and rounded skies ; it is a vision 
painted by an unseen hand against a background of 
mystery. Dead, cold, unchangeable as I see it in the 
glimpses of a single hour, it becomes warm, vital, for- 
ever changing as I gaze upon it from the outlook of the 
centuries. It is the momentary creation of forces that 
stream through it in endless ebb and flow, that are 
to-day touching the sky with clusive splendor, and to- 
morrow springing in changefu! loveliness from the 
depths of earth. The continents are transformed into 
the seas that encircle them ; the seas rise into the skies 
that overarch them; the skies mingle with the earth, 
and send back from the uplifted faces of flowers greet- 
ings to the stars they have deserted. Mountains rise 
and sink in the sublime rhythm to which the movement 
of the universe is set; that song without words still 
audible in the sacred hour when the morning stars an- 
nounce the day, and the birds match their tiny melodies 
with the universal harmony. 

In the unbroken vision of the centuries all things are 
plastic and in motion ; a divine energy surges through 
all ; substantial for a moment here as rock, fragile and 
vanishing there as flowir; but everywhere the same, 
and always sweeping onward through its illimitable 
channel to its appointed end. It is this vital tide on 
which the universe gleams and floats like a mirage of 
immutability ; never the same fora single moment to 
the soul that contemplates it ; a new creation each hour 
and to every eye that rests upon it. No dead mech- 
anism moves the stars, or lifts the tides, or calls the 
flowers from their sleep ; truly this is the garment of 
Deity, and here is the awful splendor of the Perpetual 
Presence. It is the old story of the Greek Proteus 
translated into universal speech. It isthe song of the 
Persian poet : 


‘* The sullen mountain, and the bee that hums, 
A flying joy, about its flowery base, 
Each from the same immediate fountain comes, 
And both compose one evanescent race. 


*« There is no difference in the texture fine 
That’s woven through organic rock and grass, 
And that which thrills man’s heart in every line, 
As o’er its web God’s weaving fingers pass. 


‘“* The timid flower that decks the fragrant field, 
The daring star that tints the solemn dome, 
From one propulsive force to being reeled ; 
Beth keep one law and have a single h»me.”’ 
H, W. M. 








A PLAIN TALK WITH EMPLOYERS. 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


ORTY-FIVE years ago Thomas Carls le, in ‘‘ Chart- 

ism,” was writing thus: ‘‘A feeling generally 
exists that the condition and disposition of the working 
classes is a rather ominous matter at present; that 
something ought to be said, something ought to be done, 
in regard to it. And surely, at an epoch of history 
when Chartism . . . breaks out into brickbats, cheap 
pikes, and even into sputterings of conflagration, such 
very general feeling cannot be considered unnatural. 
To us, individually, this matter appears, and for many 
years has appeared, to be the most ominous of all prac- 
tical matters whatever—matter in regard to which if 
something be not done something will do itself one day, 
and in a fashion that will please nobody. The time has 
verily come for acting on it; how much more for con- 
sultation about acting on it; for speech and articulate 
inquiry about it. .. . What means this bitter discon- 
tent of the working classes? Whence comes it? 
Whither goes it? Above all, at what price, on what 
terms, will it probably consent to depart from us, and to 
die into rest? These are questions.” 


less urgent than for the England of 1840? ‘‘ But Car- 
lyle was a croaker,” men will answer. ‘‘ His gloomy 
vaticinations: never came true. The condition of the 
English working classes has steadily improved ever 
since that day.” Just such a croaker was Jonah when 
he delivered his message to Nineveh ; and doubtless 
there were Ninevite philosophers who called him by 
that hard name when the forty days were well past. 
But the threatened penalty was averted because the peo 
ple repented, and it was the prophet’s word that brought 
them to repentance. England, as well as Nineveh, 
heeded the word of her prophet. The great improve 
ment in the condition of the English laborer during the 
past forty years is due to the repudiation of an unmoral 
political economy, and the application of reason and 
conscience to the labor question—a result to which Car 
lyle contributed as much as any man. The ralsing of 
the same questions in America to-day will be altogether 
profitable if similar resul's shall follow. 

That just such bitter discontent as Carlyle described 
now exists and yearly increases in this country, I beg 
no man’s leave to assert. He who does not know it is 
deplorably ignorant ; and such ignorance is dangerous, 

‘* What means this bitter discontent of the working 
classes ?” cries Carlyle. What means it, students, 
statesmen, capitalists, Christians of America? It is 
your question. Woe to you if you refuse to answer it ! 

Some of you say that it is all due to the pernicious 
teachings of the Communists. That is like saying 
that summer is due to the return of the swallows, 
or that the heat of the fire is due to the soot that 
gathers in your chimney. These noisy and brutal 
declaimers are not the cause, but the effect, of this dis. 
content. They would find no audience if social con- 
ditions bad not prepared for their advent. It may be 
that these socialistic leaders suppose themselves to be 
the authors or main instigators of the present discon 
tent, just as the fly imagined himcelf to be the cause of 
the motion of the wagon-wheel. The five hundred 
thousand workmen now vainly asking for work were 
not deprived of employment by the Socialists, nor does 
it require any socialistic reasonings or harangues to 
convince them that something is out of joint and needs 
mending. 

Nor is it the trades unions that have engendered 


‘this uneasiness. Of the half million men out of work, 


but a small fraction are members of trades unions, for 
this half million does not include the iron-workers who 
struck the other day. Dr. Abbott finds that ‘ the 
agricultural State of Minnesota has a larger proportion 
of laborers who are out of work than the manufactur 
ing State of Massachusetts.” 

What means this discontent? Explain it yourself. 
Is it wholly groundless ? Is there no good reason for 
it? Have these laboring men been soured and irritated 
by causes purely imaginary ? Do you lay it all to total 
depravity ? Are wage-workers, as a class, so utterly 
unreasonable and wrong-headed that they complain 
when there is nothing to complain of ; and behave more 
and more sullenly, the more their circumstances im- 
prove? Some of you say that they have more to be 
thankful for than they ever had before; but they are 
certainly more discontented to-day than they ever were 
before in this country. Explain this fact. I see not 
how you can explain it without assuming that they are 
either so stupid that they do not know when they are 
well off, or so ill-tempered that they turn their blessings 
into curses. 

Is it not the part of wisdom for employers to investi 
gate the present discontent thoroughly and dispassion- 
ately ? If your machinery were working badly, with 
constant friction and breakage, and thoroughly unsatis- 
factory production, and if you were compelled to use 
this machinery, and could not possibly replace it with 
other and improved machinery, you would not get 
angry with it, and say hard things about it ; nor would 
you shut down the gates, and put out the fires, and go 
off and let it rust awhile, to see if that would not make 
it run better ; you would set yourself patiently to work 
to find out what was the matter with it; where the 
friction was ; what made it break so often ; whether the 
power was not wrongly applied ; what new adjustments 
could be made ; where it could be lubricaied. Now, | 
do not think that your workpeople are machinery. I 
think that your relations to them are quite other and 
higher than your relations to your machinery, and that 
if these other and higher relations were clearly recog: 
nized on both sides there would be no trouble. The 
trouble has arisen, I think, from that false political 
economy which teaches that between employer and em- 
ployed there are no moral relations ; that labor is to be 
regarded as so much machinery. But, even s0, you 
ought to treat labor as fairly and with as little passion as 
you treat machinery. If these men are machines, they 
are the machines with which your work must be done. 
You cannot throw them out of the shop and replace 
them with others ; or, if you do, the new ones are soon 
found to have the same defects that the old ones had. 
Is it not time that you were putting all irritation and ill- 








I but penetrate the mystery which lies at the heart 


Are they not questions for the America of 1885, not 


temper aside, and studying calmly and perseveringly 
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this human machinery, that makes you so much trouble 
and does your work so poorly, to see what is the matter 
with it, and howit can be made to run more smoothly ? 
If you will give to this problem one-half of the patient 
thought that you have given to the improved working 
of your looms, and your lathes, and your pumps, and 
your locomotives ; if you will study the subject scien- 
tifically, paying the same regard to the qualities of 
human nature that you do to the properties of matter, 
and respecting the laws of mind as you do the laws of 
motion, I have no doubt that you will get this labor 
question fairly answered in a very short time. 

I should think it would pay you to doso. I heard, 
only a few weeks ago, the superintendent of many men, 
in one of our great railroad shops, urging that the im- 
proved temper of Christian employees was a great pecun- 
iary gain to railroad corporations. He spoke of cases 
in which bad temper in an employee would quickly 
destéry much valuable property. ‘‘If the engineer,” 
he said, ‘‘ who is making up trains on the freight sid- 
ings gets angry with the ‘butter fingers’ of the brake- 
man who fails, after one or two trials, to make the coup- 
ling, and sends the train back with a slam against the 
waiting cars, he can very soon do a thousand dollars’ 
worth of damage.” And this was only one of many 
ways in which good temper in the employee would be 
profitable to the company. Thesuperintendent was urg- 
ing the gains of godliness, and his argument was valid. 
But the principle suggested by him isa broad one. How 
great would be the gains to all our employers from an 
improved temper in their workmen! Good-will in your 
workmen—has that no commercial value? Is not the 
sullenness and ill-feeling arising out of the present 
chronic conflict between employers and wage-workers 
a source of great loss and injury to the employers? If 
your men should be habitually in a kindly frame of 
mind toward you; if they should feel and believe that 
your interests were not adverse to theirs, but identical 
with theirs, would they not save for you much time and 
much property that they now waste and spoil and de- 
stroy, and create for you and for themselves whole realms 
of value that now you never see ? 

Gentlemen, this thing can be done, if you wil set 
yourselves about it. You can inspire in your mena 
better temper if you will use, in dealing with them, the 
same tact and resolution and perseverance that you use 
in dealing with other difficulties. Bad temper on both 
sides—bad temper growing out of this chronic conflict— 
continually aggravates the misunderstandings between 
masters and men, and prevents them from coming to 
terms. This is the first thing to get ridof. And if you 
want your workmen to feel kindly toward you, you 
must begin by feeling kindly toward them, and not only 
by feeling kindly, but by manifesting that kindly feel- 
ing in unmistakable ways. The barriers of distance 
and reserve that so generally separate American em- 
ployers in these days from those in their employ must 
be broken down. You must come down to them and 
talk with them frankly and manfully. You must take 
them into your confidence. I read, not long ago, in the 
London ‘‘ Times,” a report acolumn long, in fine type, of 
a meeting in Birmingham, at which a great employer 
was addressing his thousand workmen whom he had 
called together, unfolding to them his purposes respect- 
ing them, and the ways in which he meant to have them 
share in his prosperity. He could point to much that 
he had done already in this direction, and his speech 
was received with constant cheering, and cries of 
‘* Hear, hear!” It should not surprise you to learn that 
this great iron-working firm never has any strikes, and 
that the workmen are thrifty and contented. I am sure 
that it will be profitable for employers everywhere to 
deal with their men in this manly fashion. 

It will be objected to this that strife between masters 
and men is stirred up by outside purtlee—by emissaries 
and organizers of'the labor unions, whose salaries de- 
pend on keeping up strife. I doubt whether these men 
are always quite as malicious in this matter as they are 
sometimes supposed to be; but even if they are, I be- 
lieve that a sagacious and kind hearted employer can 
neutralize their influence. If you really mean to con- 
slder your workmen’s interests as well as your own, to 
make them sharers in your prosperity—if that is your 
honest motive and your constant purpose—you can 
make them believe it, if you will try, in spite of every- 
thing that can be done by outside influences. You are 
with them constantly, or may be; your opportunities of 
influencing them, and coming to a fair understanding 
with them, are many ; and, without any surrender of 
your right to manage your own business, you may 

establish between yourselves and them relations that 
cannot easily be disturbed. No doubt this can best be 
done by identifying them with yourself in the business, 
so that they shall not only be receivers of wages but 
sharers in the profits. But I do not insist on this method ; 
all I say is that employers, whose hearts are in the 
undertaking, can find ways of fastening their men to 
themselves with hooks of steel. 

Says Thomas Carlyle: ‘‘ The main substance of this 


of managing the working classes, will, it is very clear, 
have to be solved by those who stand practically in the 
middle of it, by those who themselves work and preside 
over work. Of all that can be enacted by any Parlia- 
ment in regard to it, the germs must already be poten- 
tially extant in those two classes who are to obey such 
enactment.’ Yes, gentlemen, employers, this labor 
question is your question, mainly. You can solve it, by 
the ald of the men who are round about you, and their 
aid you can command. And what a summons is this 
to all that is noblest in your nature! What a high call 
ing of God is that with which you are called! ‘‘ To be 
a noble master among noble brothers,” cries Carlyle, 
‘*will again be the first ambition with some few ; to be 
a rich master cnly the second. . . . The Leaders of In- 
dustry, if Industry is ever to be led, are virtually the 
Captains of the World; if there be no noblemen in them 
there will never be an aristocracy more.”’ It is on them 
that the greatest duties rest; for them that the highest 
honors walt. To bring order out of this confusion ; to 
still these weltering discontents ; to draw together into 
peaceful and happy groups the workmen who now mut- 
ter and glower ; to fill with new hope the heart of the 
workingman, and with comfort and plenty his home— 
that is your high calling. 

‘Difficult 2?’ asks our Scotch prophet once more. 
“Yes, it will be difficult. The short-fiber cotton, that 
too was difficuit. The waste cotton-shrub, long use- 
less, disobedient, as the thistle by the wayside—have ye 
not conquered it ? made it into beautiful bandana webs ? 
white woven shirts for men? bright-tinted air-gar- 
ments wherein flit goddesses ? Ye have shivered mount- 
ains asunder, made the hard iron pliant as soft putty, 
the Forest-giants, Marsh-jétuns, bear sheaves of golden 
grain; A2gir, the sea demon, stretches his back fora 
sleek highway to you, and on Fire-horses and Wind- 
horses ye career! Ye are most strong! Thor, red- 
bearded, with his blue sun eyes, with his cheery heart 
and strong thunder- hammer, he and you have prevailed, 
Ye are most strong, ye sons of the icy North, of the far 
East, far marching from your Eas'ern Wildernesses, 
hitherward from the gray Dawn of Time! Ye are sons 
of the Jétun land, the land of difficulties conquered. 
Difficult! You must try this thing. Once try it. with 
the understanding that it will and shall have to be done. 
Try it as ye try the paltrier thing, making of money ! 
I will bet on you once more, against all Jdtuns, 
Tailor-gods, double-barreled Law-words and Denizens of 
Chaos whatsoever !” 





OLD-TIME WESTERN PARSONS. 


COLLECTION of anecdotes about eccentric or 
famous preachers of Indiana has been made by 
Mr. W. H. Smith. Here are two or three specimens : 

“‘Among the eccentric preachers in Southern Indiana 
in the good old days was one by the name of Harden. 
Having frequent occasion to pass up and down the Ohio 
River on the steamers, he became well known to all the 
steamboat officers. One day, in attempting to step on 
the wharf at Louisville, he missed and fell into the river. 
One of the clerks of the boat, who happened to be stand- 
ing by, reached and grasped him by the hand and helped 
him back upon the wharf. He attempted to thank his 
preserver, when the clerk laughingly interrupted him 
by saying: ‘Oh, Mr. Harden, you don’t owe me any- 
thing. If you think you do, you can pay it by praying 
for me.’ ‘Down on your knees, down on your knees,’ 
was the quick response ; ‘ by the grace of God I will be 
in debt to no man. Down on your knees, and I will 
pray for younow.’ And, forcing the jocular clerk down 
upon his knees, the preacher poured out his soul in fer- 
vent prayer in the presence of the boat crew and 
passengers and wharf loungers. 

‘*Bishop Peck did not belong to Indiana, but he was 

so well known in the State that this story ot him will 
not be out of place. Those who knew him will remem- 
ber his ponderous frame and more than aldermanic pro- 
portions. While at Evanston, Ill., once, he was stopping 
at the house of a friend who was extremely long and 
thin. Among the habitual visitors to this house was a 
woman who had lost her mind. She was a kind of pro- 
tégée of the host and his good wife, and was frequent in 
her visits to solicit aid. The morning after the Bishop’s 
arrival she made one of these visits, and as she entered 
the doorway the Bishop came into the hall. She gazed 
in consternation at his immense size, and then with a 
look of terror threw herself on her knees in front of him 
and, with clasped hands exclaimed: ‘ Oh, sir! are you 
the Trinity ?’ 
‘‘That the ruling passion was strong in death was ex- 
emplified in a case wherein the Rev. W. H. Raper was 
a party. He was called upon to attend a man by the 
name of Washburne, who was condemned to death in 
Cincinnati. While the preacher was upon his knees in 
the cell praying, just before the execution, Washburne 
stele his watch from his pocket. When the body was 
turned over to the doctors, the stolen watch was found 
and returned to its owner. 
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‘‘The Rev. Samuel Parker was another of those early 


preachers noted for eloquence and zeal. His eloquence 
was of the persuasive order, melting his hearers one 
moment and then lifting them up on the mountain- 
top the next. His fame as an orator extended over Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, and Illinois, and wher- 
ever he went he was greeted with throngs of admiring 
listeners. He wasafflicted with a sort of stoppage in his 
speech, which made him slow of utterance in beginning 
his sermons. This left him as he got warmed up, and 
then his words flowed asa torrent. A pious old German 
whu. had heard much of the eloquence of Mr. Parker 
once rode many milesto hearhim. The preacher began 
in his usual stammering manner, and the good old Ger 
man’s head sank down on his breast, and he muttered 
out: ‘Dis is not Barker. Dere is some mistake here.’ 
Directly the preacher began to warm up, and the Ger 
man raised his head, saying: ‘Maybe I am mistaken, 
and dis is Barker.’ As the preacher grew loftier in his 
eloquence the German became more and more excited, 
until he arose from his seat and unconsciously walked 
down the aisle toa point directly in front of the preacher, 
where he stood, the tears streaming from his eyes, dur- 
ing the remainder of the sermon. When the preacher 
closed his sermon with one of his highest flights, the 
German turned toward the congregation and shouted : 
‘Glory to God! What a come out dere is in dot 
Barker!” 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
ax. 


FRESH pile of letters lay on Mr. Longshore’s 

desk, and he turned them over hastily as Smith 
left the room. It was not the right hour, but some 
chance might have delayed delivery, and a word from 
Sally show itself even now. But the familiar square 
envelope, with iis elaborate monogram, failed to appear, 
and for a moment he threw himself back in his chair 
wondering if anything would be gained by yielding the 
point and going on at once. This sort of thing was in- 
tolerable, yet what could he do? For Sually’s sake, as 
well as his own, he must not yield. Somehow she 
must begin to learn that principles were one thing and 
preferences another, and that if she had heretofore known 
only the last, it was high time for both to make the 
acquaintance of the first. He turned resolutely to his 
mail, answered the more important letters, made 
such notes on the remainder as were necessary for the 
use of his clerk, and, as the bells of old Trinity 
struck the half hour between three and four, walked up 
Wall Street and toward Vesey. He had given no 
thought to what he should say, and when he had en- 
tered an Eighth Avenue car, he still found himself 
unable to think what was best. 

The day was close and hot, and the dark cloud 
settling down in the west brought no sense of coolness. 
The car was full, and he looked at the steaming occu- 
pants with the new sense that seemed to have been born 
with the new conditions he had suddenly found im- 
posed upon him. He smiled as he was roused from an 
involuntary speculation as to the probable fortunes of a 
shabby but well-brushed man at his side, who leaned 
back as if the ride meant an unaccustomed luxury. 
The long route had never seemed so hopelessly squalid 
and forlorn. In fact, he had small knowledge of this 
region, and looked out with reflective eyes, wondering 
if anything could redeem it from the atmosphere about 
every dingy brick and low doorway. He was lost in 
speculation as he left the car and walked slowly down 
to the factory, where Smith met him with a lowering 
brow. 

‘The men are to meet you here at four-thirty, sharp,” 
he said. ‘‘ They wanted to talk over things a bit with 
their egger-on, and you'll find them a cursed unreason- 
able set.” 

“Shall I?” Mr. Longshore said, indifferently. He 
went in and sat down on a box near a pile ef shavings. 
The saw was silent, but the clean, fresh smell! of the 
pine filled the air, and was a relief after the gutters he 
had passed. Smith had followed him in from the little 
office, but retreated after a word or two, muttering as 
he went. Something was up, and queer doings might 
be expected. 

Mr. Longshore sat quietly on the box, and looked 
about—his first real observation of his property. 

‘“‘I shouldy’t mind knowing the trade myself,” he 
thought. ‘‘There is a good smell, and it is clean. 
Wood seems to be about as decent a thing to handle as 
there is,” 

He picked up a shaving as he waited. and twisted it 
about his fingers. He remembered that Frank Lennox, 

when they were boys, had haunied the carpenter's shop 

in Domingo, and begged that he might learn, and old 

Brinkerhoff had frowned at the suggestion. 

‘*A gentleman never handles tools save as an amuse- 

ment, sir,” he had said, and as Frank returned, ‘“* Then 
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I suppose Jesus Christ couldn’t have been a gentle. 
man,” glared at him for a moment, and then led 
him away by the ear for condign punishment. Frank 
had held to his early faith. His life meant something. 
Perhaps if his wife were against him, it would mean less. 
What were the old words? ‘‘ A man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household?” Sally a foe? It could 
never be. The bad dream would end—must end—or he 
should be tempted to fall back. No; impossible! 
Never again in the old ways. He stood up, and threw 
back his head, his face stern and quiet, his frank blue 
eyes somber and dark, and so the men saw him, as they 
paused outside and Jooked through the little window. 

‘‘His blood’s up,” Sandy McCullum said. ‘ You'll 
waste your breath on him. He'll fight for his dollars 
when he wouldn't have pluck enough to fight for aught 
else.” 

Slocum had pushed forward, and looked at him 
fiercely. 

‘‘The destroyer of innocents!” he said. 
men. Your turn comes after mine.” 

Sandy fell back as Slocum opened the door, and 
went forward a step or two. Mr. Longshore looked at 
him steadily. The man’s attitude and expression were 
hostile and aggressive. The half-dozen others seemed 
awkward and embarrassed, save Sandy, who had started 
violently as he recognized in the unknown owner the 
man he had denounced so bitterly as he faced him at 
the door of Mrs. Rooney’s room. The recognition was 
mutual. Mr. Longshore flushed deeply, then collected 
himself. 

‘** One more reason for a thing that needs no reasons,” 
he thought, and looked again at Slocum, who found 
himself for the moment at a loss for the right words, 
and stood there moistening his dry lips with his tongue, 
and interlocking his fingers nervously. Mr. Longshore's 
composure had returned. He stood there, calm and 
cool, the embodiment of a)] that the hot-headed reformer 
most detested ; and yet, for the moment, face to face 
with one of the despised class, he felt a sudden sense of 
inferiority, and lashed himself inwardly that such sense 
should be possible. 

‘* Curse Lis cool face !” he said, under his breath. 

Mr. Longshore smiled slightly as his quick ear 
caught the words. 

“Aye, you laugh. Your kind all laugh,” Slocum 
said, bitterly. ‘‘ You've had your way since money 
was first coined, and you think the laugh will always 
be on your side. Its a small matter to you that thirty 
men are brought down to wages that barely keep soul 
and body together, and that you're ready to grind them 
lower still to keep your own hands and your own place 
soft. You've got to hear the truth for once; and be- 
cause not one of them will face you, for fear even the 
beggars’ bit you give them will be cut off, I, who owe 
you nothing, and have no fear of living soul, speak for 
them. They’re not the ruck of the streets; creatures 
with only the hint of a soul, that it’s small use now to 
do aught for but let them die off, and give their betters 
achance. They are decent men—men that love their 
lives, that love their wives and their children, no less 
than you; that need a chance; that shall have a chance 
if every capitalist must have his throat cut to secure it. 
What have they done, that their children must go bare- 
foot, half fed, untaught? What have they done, that 
the ten hours’ labor means only a dollar, and that your 
tool there tells them they are lucky in not being cut 
down to ninety cents? Whatever you've got, men’s 
hands have earned for you. You walk at your ease 
over human souls and bodies, and smile when they dare 
turn and ask you who gave you the right to such pave- 
ment. If besotted luxury has left you any soul—if 
there’s reason or justice or decency in one of your cursed 
tribe, answer now, who gave you the right to live on 
the life blood of other men, and to take your ease while 
they die of slow starvation before your eyes ?” 

McCullum shook his head. ‘‘ He’s done for us now,” 
he said. ‘‘ There ain’t a man on the earth that wouldn’t 
turn ugly, hauled up like that.” 

‘*Have you finished what you have to say ?” Mr. 
Longshore said, as Slocum paused, his gaunt frame 
quivering with excitement. 

‘*There’s more tocome. If I talked all day there’d 
still be more to come,” he said. ‘‘It’s your turn to an- 
swer if you've got an answer. And you're not to coun: 
my words against these men. There must be a voice 
for them and their fellows, workers everywhere, and 
that voice Iam vowed to be till this tongue crumbles 
into dust, and I go on to make report of you and your 
kind before the one Judgment-seat where justice is 
sure.” 

Mr. Longshore turned from him with that curious 
smile again on his face. 

‘My men,” he said; ‘‘ can’t you speak for your- 
selves ?” 

McCullum stepped forward suddenly, his deep-set 
eyes gleaming under the heavy brows, 

“ I's the truth he’s told,” he said. ‘‘I’m not sayin’ 
it’s the way I'd have set it out, an’ I’m nigh certain he’s 
done for us, but it’s the truth. We can’t live, an’ there’s 


** Quiet, 





no way out of it. Figure the thing yourself, an’ see 
how fara dollar’ll go in a day, when there’s wife an’ 
children, and they to be clothed and fed. We're down 
to the last pitch. Figure it yourself.” 

‘*T have,” Mr. Longshore said, after a moment's 
pause, in which he looked into the pairs of eyes bent 
upon him, a threat and an appeal in each. ‘‘I have. 
It can’t be done, and as long as you are in my employ it 
never shall be done. My men, owners and capitalists 
are not all rascals. They have only followed old ways 
without thinking. Smith will pay you at ten to-mor- 
row morning the difference between what you have 
earned and what you have been paid since these reduc- 
tions began, and your wages are back at the old figures 
from this time on. Times are hard, and workmen are 
more plenty than work ; but so long as I live hereafter L 
take my share of losses, and deal by you as I hope to be 
dealt by when my own account is handed in. And for 
you, my friend,” he added, turning to the amazed 
Slocum, ‘‘I advise different methods. It is no thanks to 
you that I have not been driven into putting the screws 
on harder. You and your kind are the enemies of the 
workingman. You happen to be honest, but you are 
just as dangerous as the rest. The next time there isa 
grievance, come to me, or to any other man who is an 
employer, and try rational speech instead of wholesale 
denunciation.” 

‘* Sir, Iask your pardon,” McCullum said, as he rose 
from the box to which he had sunk in the first moment 
of bewildered listening. ‘‘I took you fora bad man, 
an’ it’s plain to see I was a fool, an’ worse. I ask your 
pardon humbly. Would you mind shaking hands for 
a token you're not laying up aught ag'inus? They’re 
honest men, every one, an’ they'll do honest work for 
you as long as they’ve got hands to move.” 

“‘I believe it,” Mr. Longshore said, heartily, as one 
after another the men, shamefaced and dazed with the 
sudden revulsion, shook hands, and then stood looking 
with puzzled, grateful eyes at this incomprehensible 
employer, whose face Slocum was studying intently. 
He put out his hand as Mr. Longshore went toward the 
office. 

‘*T have no pardon to ask, for I speak from such light 
as I have,” he said ; ‘‘ but [’d like a word with youina 
quiet place, and soon, if you will give it.” 

Mr. Longshore hesitated, and there was strong disrel- 
ish in the look he turned upon him. 

‘‘T have no time for theories,” he said, ‘* and no lik- 
ing for your principles ; but [ never bear malice, and I 
can give you a short time this evening if you want it.— 
On the whole, I think Iam a fool to have done it,” he 
added to himself, as he nodded to the men, still clus- 
tered about Sandy, and went into the office, where the 
disgusted Smith had listened with a deepening convic- 
tion that his employer’s wits were gone. It was a good 
berth. He could keep his opinions to himself, and more 
than probably there would be a change, and common 
sense come tothe front once more. In any case, now 
that he knew which way the wind blew, his course was 
plain, and he began an effusive tribute to Mr. Long- 
shore’s generosity. 

“That will do, Smith,” the latter said, quietly, 
after a moment, in which his shrewd eyes had taken in 
the small thoughts of the small soul. ‘‘ Pay the men for 
the month in full, up to Saturday night, and make nore- 
marks outside as to what I have chosen to do. Whatever 
the men were worth as earners three months ago they 
are worth now. I wish Margaret were here,” he added 
to himself as he walked away, feeling curiously light and 
buoyant. ‘I ama weak-kneed fellow, that can’t stand 
alone. I wanted to stand there and tell them everything 
I wanted to do—everything I mean to do; but this is 
enough for a beginning. Poor souls! To think that a 
few dollars more at the end of a week should mean so 
much. Sally would have thawed if she could have seen 
those faces. Poor Sally !” 

He sighed again as he thought of her ; but happiness 
was stronger than trouble, and all the way, as he hung 
by the strap—his portion of the accommodation afforded 
at that hour by the surface roads—his thoughts were 
still with the men, and the changes that a short time even 
might work. Mr. Savage Logan, screened behind the 
“‘Commercial Advertiser,” watched with interest the 
absorbed face of the prosperous broker, whose radiant 
expression was not of the nature occasioned by a sudden 
rise in stocks. 

‘He looks as if he’d just got religion,” thought the 
lawyer, returning to the formulas of his youth. ‘‘ Some- 
thing is up quite out of the common. It would bea 
great joke if Longshore should go in for adeaconship. I 
don’t know anything that would destroy confidence in 
him quicker, Well-rounded, symmetrical cheating re 
qnires a thorough-going church member. It can’t be had 
in perfection outside.” 

Parker rubbed his hands as his master ran whistling 
up the stairs, and down azain tothe waiting horses, and 
Lennox, who came up the stairs just in time to take his 
place in the buggy and listen with delight to the tale 
poured out to him. Over the dinner the talk still went 
on, Parker shaking his head as he caught strange and 





unaccustomed words. There is no aristocrat like your 
well-trained and decorous butler or waiter, the founda- 
tions of whose world rest on established form: and he 
looked with inquiring disapproval at the young man 
who did not pay sufficient attention to his dinner, and 
who merely colored his water with claret. His feelings 
received an added shock as he admitted Jared Slocum, 
who strode in oblivious of all the proprieties, and made 
his way at once to the point from which voices came ; 
and the culmination of outrage was reached an hour 
later, as he caught the final words of the audacious in- 
truder : 

‘** As far as you've gone you are right ; but how far ? 
But the beginning of the first step. Not till this luxury 
in which you riot has been sent to the winds, not till 
you follow word for word the command, ‘Sell al that 
thou hast, and give to the poor,’ will you have entered 
truly on the path the world must tread. Do this, and 
your name goes down to all time as one of the sacred 
few that knew truly the brotherhood of man. Refrain, 
and the gold you hold to shall be as a millstone about 
your neck, dragging you down to perdition.” 

Dr. Strothers had come in, and Slocum, who had 
risen, and, as he grew more and more excited, waved his 
long arms and walked hurriedly up and down the room, 
turned upon him with sudden fierceness. 

‘Ay, you sit there,” he said, ‘‘studying with your 
scientific eyes the man you call a crazy fanatic, and 
chuckling over your own conception of the rights of 
man and your faint-hearted fashions of help. You call 
it charity, and love of your kind, and all the pig-wash 
of cant that goes down with what they call philanthro- 
pists. The voice you will not hear has said, ‘ He that 
is not with me is against me.’ Judgment is on the 
way. You too, will hear, ‘I never knew you. Depart 
from me.’” 

He paused, tears rolling down his dark face, then 
turned with one backward gesture of scorn, and, passing 
the dismayed but furious Parker, literally shook the dust 
from his feet as he paused » moment on the threshold, 
and then went out into the night. The air was still 
heavy with heat; but Mr. Longshore shivered slightly 
as the door closed, and the three locked at one another. 
Dr. Strothers was the first to speak 

“Tt is a misfortune that a man with his power should 
bend it simply to destruction,” he said. ‘‘ He can undo 
in an evening work that a mind like Lessing’s bas 
taken years to build up. You must see Lessing, Long- 
shore, and get the comfortable side of socialism. He is 
just as dead in earnest as this lunatic, but balanced and 
sweet—one of the most quietly rational minds I ever 
met. I shall see him to-morrow, and in a week or two, 
at most, I think, he will be back in his old place.” 

‘*Let us hear more about him,” Lennox said. He 
had been looking at Dr. Strothers with an expression of 
quiet satisfaction. This wasa friend worth having, and 
he colored with pleasure at the look which Dr. Strothers 
bent upon him as he said : 

** You are like him—younger, slighter, and most dis- 
tinctively American—but you could easily be a younger 
brother, born in this country, we willsay. I'll tell you 
all I know about him, which, after all, is not very much, 
and it must be done in fifteen minutes—there is 4 pa- 
tient to see at ten just round the corner. 

‘*T recommend a week in Newport as soon as you can 
take it, Longshore,” he said, as his host followed him to 
the door. ‘‘ You are not quite in order yet, and an en- 
tire change will be good for you.” 

‘TI shall take it as soon as I see my way clear,” Mr. 
Longshore answered ; but he shook his head as he went 
back to Lennox, with whom he talked for an hour 
longer, then ordered him summarily to bed, pondering 
long after he had gone to his own how the breach might 
be repaired. 


At Foxgrove the days had flown. The old look of 
quiet content had come back to Lessing’s face; Meg 
gained hour by hour, her pale cheeks recovering some tint 
of health ; and Felix, who had at first resented Lessing’s 
attention to the other children, played with them con- 
tentedly. Rose fitted in at once, mending and making 
for the small tribe who left witnesses of their presence 
on every fence, and had given Mrs. Beebe much unde- 
sired needlework. Mrs. Herndon watched it all quietly, 
coming and going at will, and smiling as she saw the 
unconscious absorption in one another of the chief actors 
in the scene. Fora day Meg had been shy and retreat- 
ing as she remembered the look in Lessing's eyes ; but 
he was so essentially himself that insensibly the old re- 
lation was assumed, though among all these strangers it 
could hardly be quite the same. Nothing would be the 
same till she was back in the old place, and the old work 
once more filled her life ; and she drank in the sweet air 
and ate all she was bid, with a longing for this life, but 
a sense of new and better days to come. With Lessing 
content was uppermost, but question hadcome. It was 


| quite possible to go on in the old fashion—and yet, was 


it possible ? Long ago the vow had been tacitly made ; 
the vow that baqund him to service for his fellows and 
set personal happiness aside. Wife and children had no 
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part in the life he had chosen, and doubly when in the 
background was a past from which hateful inheritance 
mightcome. He studied Meg's face in unobserved mo- 
ments, and sighed as he saw how youthful the lines still 
were. Twenty years between them; and while he felt 
sure that this could make small difference, he doubted 
if it were just, even if objections could be set aside, to 
ask the sacrifice. Better be silent and content with the 
affection that had no disguises, and that was his securely, 
from both mother and child. Over and over he resolved 
that nothing should be changed, and over and over he 
found himself Jost in pondering the uncertain question. 

‘She is settled and calm, and cares not,” he thought. 
“Such marriage as sbe knows is all terror and loss; 
but how if some man will seek her, who sees her beauty 
and knows what true soul has grown in her, and stops 
not for a theory, but has faith ? Andif one will, why 
not another? Why not this one, that is two men to- 
day—one all a doubter, the other with all faith ?” 

Felix had followed him to the little Knoll set thick 
with shrubbery and open only tothe Sound, and Lessing 
took his face suddenly between his hands and looked 
deep intc the dark eyes that studied him in return, till 
they fell abashed, and lifted again full of tears. 

“Tt is her face,” he said, as he put his arms around 
the boy and pressed him close, Felix clinging to him in 
instant response. ‘‘ There is not a line of the evil soul 
that gave him life. Yet such love as such soul could 
know was in the beginning. Will love redeem? Shall 
one trust to it, and know, as often I tell Meg, that the 
black drop is purged away forever when love rules ?” 

Dr. Strothers had come unheard toward the knoll, and 
as he parted the bushes, paused, at the moment that 
Lessing had clasped the child close, and looked seriously 
at the pair. The slight movement had been felt by 
Felix, who gave a joyful cry and sprang forward as he 
saw his friend. Lessing moved a little, as he held out 
his band, and Dr. Strothers sat down on the rustic 
bench and bared his forehead to the light breeze that 
came at moments and then died away, too languid to 
do more than faintly stir the leaves about their covert. 
Lessing looked at him questioningly, still holding his 
hand, and a sudden resolution gleamed in his abstracted 
eyes. 

‘“You are true man,” he said. ‘‘It would be shame 
else, to the woman, to ask any question. But you shall 
know where my mind wanders, and will heed no call to 
stay at home. See, now. If sorrow had not come, all 
would have beenin one way. I wascontent. It was 
all good. And then I lose her, and know that life is ill 
without her, but even then I say, ‘It is a thing not to 
be. We shall go side by side always, the paths so near ; 
hands shall touch, but never nearer.’ But will fails, 
and has no mcre voice. My friend, tell me. Have I 
wrong or have I right, in that I would make for myself 
home, where wife and child shall be ?” 

“Right,” Dr. Strothers answered, emphatically. 

“Way ?” 

““You know why. You have argued the case proand 
con. You need no argument of mine.” 

‘‘Poor ; sworn to my fellows; old—too old for her 
youth ; that is my side. Howshall right be in forgetting 
T" 

‘‘Rich in all that makes life worth living ; no more 
vowed to serve than Meg herself; and for your third point, 
youth is not a matter of years, and you are one of the 
immortally young. If that is all, you should waste no 
more time in questioning.” 

Lessing was silent, though he had smiled with pleas- 
ure as the earnest words were spoken. 

‘There is more,” Dr. Strothers said, after a long 
pause. ‘‘ You are thinking what laws of inheritance 
may work themselves out, and if you have the right to 
dare their consequences, Such life as I have known has 
taught me that even here love is mightier than any nat- 
ural force. Love has redeemed Meg, and the old husk 
has dropped away. Have faith that from her purified 
nature, struggling always and conquering so truly that 
not one of us thinks of her past as any part of her real 
self, can ccme only something with the same tendency. 
Have faith that good is stronger than evil, and that you, 
to whom love is all, may safely trust it to the end. 
Hopeless disease, deformily, insanity, these are different 
matters. But here is a nature loving and craving love. 
No matter what vicious quitch may have been in the 
blood, that phase isover. No, Lessing, speaking to you 
from the most solemn thought I can have about it, I say 
go on, and take what you have earned. If you choose 
to ask, I think there is smal] doubt as to the result.” 

“T will not that it shall come from gratitude,” Les- 
sing said with sudden fierceness, ‘‘If it may not be for 
myself, never shall it be !” 

Dr. Strothers laughed softly. 

‘You are as irrational as all lovers,” he said. ‘‘ Ask 
your question, and I think you will soon be satisfied.” 

Lessing shook his head. 

“‘T see it not yet,” he said. ‘‘ When Meg is well, and 
we are all in the old way again, it will be easy—it may 
be—I know not well. 1 could even think shame of my- 
self to ask at all. And you!” he said, suddenly, turning 


upon Dr. Strothers. ‘‘ You who counsel so well, and 
are young, and with all good that life holds—you have 
no such reason as I. I ask nothing, but eyes are mine. 
Let it be also with you, my friend.” 

Dr. Strothers flushed, but met the kind eyes steadily. 

‘In time I may have my story, too,” he said, ‘‘ but 
not now.” 

A sudden irruption of children ended the conversa- 
tion, and Dr. Strothers strolled down to the shore, still 
smiling as he thought, and stood there, looking off to 
Long Island, and the white sails now beginning to fill. 
The breeze had freshened, and as the placid water 
in the cove roughened and broke in little white 
waves on the sand, he dropped into a small sailboat 
lying at the end of the wharf, and, unreefing the sail, 
gave himself for an hour to the wind, coming in at last, 
sunburned and hungry, and deciding that one night 
away from town would dono harm, They gathered on 
the piazza after the supper was over, and the children 
had gone reluctantly to bed, and Meg, for the first time, 
joined them, and reclined in a steamer-chair, the moon- 
light falling on her crown of dark hair, and making an 
aureole about the beautiful face at which Lessing looked 
with longing, but still uncertain, eyes. They had talked 
of New York and the work waiting for them, and 
listened with absorbed attention as Dr. Strothers told the 
story of Slocum’s interview, and Longshore’s enthusiasm, 
and the new element that had suddenly developed itself 
in Lennox. 

Mrs. Beebe came out with her knitting, and shook her 
head as she pondered the mysteries she had as yet found 
beyond her understanding. Why folks, when they had 
plenty, weren't content to put most of it in the bank was 
always unaccountable, but Mrs. Herndon had not had so 
much pleasure out of her money that she should be denied 
this, or anything elseshe wanted. She went in presently 
and made the round of the house, looking at locks and 
bolts. There had been a burglary lately a mile away, 
and it should not be her fault if Foxgrove came next. 
Even when all was settled for the night, she emerged 
suddenly in a costume calculated to carry terror to the 
soul of any average burglar, and once more went 
through the lower floor suspiciously, turning back with 
a sigh of relief as every door and window proved to be 
securely fastened. 

Meg had talked for a little with Mrs. Herndon, and, 
as she said good-night, laid her cheek against Margaret's 
hand, the one caress she permitted herself. Falling 
quickly to sleep, with a new sense of rest and strength 
that had come to her, she opened her eyes suddenly 
at last, wondering if morning could have come so soon, 
and sat up, as a faint sound came to her from the lower 
hall. Itceased instantly ; but, as she listened, seemed to 
come from the room below. One of the children had 
once or twice walked in its sleep, and, as Meg remem- 
bered this, she lighted a candle and stole softly down 
the broad stairway to the dining-room, from which the 
last sound had come. It was a long room, the butler’s 
pantry at the end, and, as she stood there, the same 
slight movement was heard again. Megstole toward it. 
The child must not be wakened suddenly, for it might 
cry out and rouse the house. She set her candle on the 
sideboard between the windows, and pushed open the 
door, stifling a cry as she saw bending over the drawer 
where the silver ordinarily in use was kept, the figure of 
a man, who, at the same instant, warned by the gleam 
of light, sprang up, and, as he turned, showed a face 
unseen for years—Ben ! 

‘* Make one sound and I’ll send a bullet through you,” 
he said, as she stood motionless; and then, a moment 
later, ‘‘I’ll be hanged if it ain’t Meg! That makes it 
all straight,” he went on, after a pause, in which he 
lowered the pistol almed at her, and smiled, as if re- 
assured. ‘‘ You'll save me some time, Meg, for you 
can tell me just the spot to put my hand on what I’m 
after. It’s well it’s you and nobody else, for I atn’t par- 
tikilar about finishing anybody.” 

His tone had changed as he watched her. 

“ No airs!” he satd. ‘I'll swear you let mein, if you 
go to putting on any, and they’ll believe fast enough. 
If they don’t know you're the same sort, it won’t take 
them long to find out.” 

‘‘Ben, they’ve been good to me. They’ve done 
everything for me,” Meg said, at last, with a hope that 
this might weigh with him. ‘I’ve got some money up- 
stairs that Mrs. Herndon gave me. I’ll give it all to 
youif you'll go away and let things alone.” 

‘* You’re a bigger fool than I took you for,” Ben said, 
with a look of contempt. ‘‘Come, now. Here's only a 
part of what a house like this is good for. Where's 
the rest ?” 

‘He had taken her arm and gave her a little shake as 
he spoke. Meg was silent, and as she stood, another 
figure came out of the gloom, and blew out the candle as 
it came. 

‘‘Are you clean mad, talking here fit to rouse the 
house ?” the man said. ‘‘Is it sweethearting you are ?” 

“«There’d be some chance if it was,” he said. *‘ She's 
a sister that cut an’ run long ago, an’ that’s too fine now 





for doings she’s well used to, I'll give you one more 
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** Will you help, 


chance,” he went on, turning to Meg. 
or are you bound to hinder ?” 

‘‘No use in mere words,”’ his companion said, as Meg 
stood obstinately silent. Ben nodded and caught her 
arms, as something was suddenly thrust violently into 
her mouth and tied about her head She struggled 
violently, freeing one hand as a rope was drawn about 
her, and reaching out for the pistol. 

‘*No, you don’t,” Ben said, with an oath ; but her 
fingers had already caught it, and, as he spoke, she 
fired, the ball crashing through the window. With a 
blow that felled her to the floor, the two men rushed 
to the upper end of the room, and through the window, 
from which they had cut a pane. There was a rush 
above her head. Flying feet came down the stairs, and 
Mrs. Beebe’s shrill voice was heard ordering Rose to 
stop screaming and let her go to find out what the mat- 
ter was. In an instant the room was filled—the broken 
window telling the tale—and Dr. Strothers sprang toward 
the butler’s pantry, as he heard a movement there. 
Meg had fallen as she received the blow, and for a mo- 
ment lay there half stunned, then scrambled to her feet, 
vainly trying to pull the suffocating gag from her 
mouth. Her knees were shaking. She could hardly 
stand. Her long hair had loosened and fell about her 
in a cloud, and as Dr. Strothers burst in and seized the 
supposed burglar with an iron grip, he started back in 
amazement. 

““Meg! It is Meg!” he cried. 

Lessing made one bound to the door as he heard these 
words. 

‘“Meg! Always Meg that must be hurt!” he said, 
passionately, as he caught her in his arms, ‘‘ And now 
she will die! she is dead, and knows not that I would 
spill my life for her !” 

Meg had gasped a moment as Dr. Strothers pulled 
away the gag, then fallen back, and Lessing lifted her, 
waving back every one, and carried her to her own 
room, his face as pale as hers. Meg opened her eyes as 
he laid her down, and met his, full of the anguish he 
would not speak. Mrs. Herndon had followed, and bent 
over her ; but Lessing motioned her away and knelt by 
the bed. 

‘* Liebchen,” he said, ‘‘I know not if thou wilt live 
or die, but if it is life, give thyself to me. Never any 
more must such chances come, else my heart will break. 
See, Meg. I love thee well—with all my soul. Can it 
be that thou wilt love me also ?” 

‘*She cannot answer you, dear Lessing,” Mrs. Hern- 
don said. ‘‘Go away now and leave her to me.” 

‘“‘She will speak. I cannot go without it,” Lessing 
said, all self-control swept away by this new disaster. 
‘*Meg, you can speak. Tell me now, my heart’s love.” 

Meg’s beautiful eyes were fixed on his face. She had 
flushed, then pale dagain as she looked ; but life, keen 
and strong, was in the look. She had turned toward 
Mrs. Herndon, who stood with averted head, the candle 
flickering in her hand, and a wonder as to what extraor- 
dinary phase of the drama would next develop itself. 

‘* You are asking me because you think I am hurt— 
because you are sorry,’’ Meg said, and her voice was 
clear and strong. ‘Iam not hurt. It was only fora 
moment. It won’t hinder my getting well. You will 
not want me then.” 

‘*T want thee forever,” Lessing sald. ‘Tell me, 
Meg—now—to-night ; I must know. Tell me if thou 
wilt be my wife.” 

Meg put out her hand and drew Margaret’s to her 
cheek. 

“If she thinks I am fit—that it will not be wicked,” 
she said, brokenly. 

Mrs. Herndon did not speak. She took Meg’s hand 
and guided it to Lessing’s, who caught it and pressed it 
to his breast, then bent over and kissed her softly. 

‘It is a vow,” he said. ‘‘ Nowhave I courage for all 
things |” and, leaving her to such care as might be needed, 
he went down to the hall, where the coachman was dis- 
playing a hat that he had just picked up under the win- 
dow. 

‘‘That an’ the pistol had ought to do somethin’ 
toward catchin’ ’em,” he said. ‘‘ We'll have detectives 
down here, first thing in the mornin’.” 

‘“‘There’s been enough fuss for one night,” said the 
scandalized housekeeper. ‘‘ Every one o’ you to bed, 
an’ settle down quick too, or I'll know the reason why. 
It’s enough to kill Mrs. Herndon, an’ Meg too, the way 
you're all going on. Why ain’t you up looking after 
‘em?’ she added, with a look of deep reproach at Dr. 
Strothers, who had just come in from an ineffectual 
search among the shrubbery. Meg had for the moment 
been forgotten, and he ran up to her room, relieved to 
find that no harm had been done, and that, though she 
had cried a little, she was resting comfortably, and 
likely tosleep. Lessing followed, and stood waiting till 
he came out. 

“1s all well ?” he asked, anxiously. 

‘* All’s well,” Dr. Strothers answered, and then, as he 
caught the look in Lessing’s face, he laughed softly. 
‘So that uncertainty is over ?” he said. ‘ You will 





sleep well, my friend.” 
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HEALTHFUL FOOD FOR SUMMER.’ 


By Maria Paroa. 
I. 

S we get further and further into the summer many 
A people manifest an increasing indifference in re- 
gard to their food, seemingly forgetting that it is just 
as important to look carefully to the selection and prep- 
aration of food in the warm months as it is in the winter, 
even though the quantity required may be much smaller. 
Heavy, heat-producing foods should be in a measure, yet 
not wholly, discarded, and they should be replaced by 
lighter ones. Itis a mistake not to eat at least a little 
good meat like beef, mutton, and lamb, but a quarter 
part of the amount taken in winter will probably suffice. 
Fish, poultry, and eggs should be largely substituted for 
heavy meats. Vegetables also shouldfbe used freely as 
they come into the market, care being taken, of course, 
that they are fresh and sound. Some folk think a fruit 
and vegetable diet the only one for hot weather. For 
some constitutions this may be all right. Negligence in 
cooking vegetables leads to dyspepsia, the same as care- 
lessness in cooking anything, and few articles of food 
are more commonly prepared for the table in an im- 
proper manner than vegetables. Frequently a cook 
will be found who roasts and broils meats to perfection, 
makes excellent cake, and takes great pains with a des- 
sert, yet sends to the table vegetables which are either 
water-soaked or have not been cooked enough to soften 
the fibers. And she thinks her duty is finished when 
she covers these spoiled dishes with a rich cream or but- 
ter sauce. Just as much care should be taken with 
vegetables as with any other viands. They should be 
fresh and free from decay ; should be washed so thor- 
oughly that not a particle of earth remains upon them ; 
should be covered with boiling water and _ boiled 
gently until tender; and after the water has been 
poured off, they should be seasoned with salt and but- 
ter, and served hot. Peas, beans, asparagus, celery, 
corn, and potatoes require only water enough to cover 
them, whereas carrots, cabbages, turnips, onions, cauli- 
flowers, and, indeed, all vegetables of strong flavor, 
must be cooked in an abundance of water. Vegetables 
that are grown quickly and are cooked soon after being 
gathered from the field may be cooked in much less 
time than those which have grown slowly—say on ac- 
count of acold or rainy season. Fruits may not be 
in such demand during the present summer as in 
past seasons, owing to fear of cholera. Let those who 
are not willing to do without them be particular to eat 
only ripe and sound fruits. 

Fresh fish has been recommended asa substitute for 
meats. For those who live in seaboard towns there is no 
trouble in obtaining a variety. Every inland place has 
its own pecuiiar species, which should have precedence 
over other kinds; for the first thing to be taken into 
account is freshness. Fish brought from a distance 
deteriorate with the handling they receive and the time 
they are out of the water. 

The lighter the fish, the greater the variety of modes 

by which it may be cooked. It also may be served 
more frequently without one becoming tired of it. For 
example, atthe Isles of Shoals visitors are offered broiled 
scrod every day in the week, yet they do not weary of 
the dish in a stay of months. At Nantucket broiled 
bluefish is served daily, and it is so delicious that its 
appearance three times a day would at first be hailed 
with pleasure ; but after a few weeks the appetite be 
comes palled, because the fish is rich. It would be the 
same with the freshest and most tooth:ome salmon and 
mackerel. A rich fish satiates much sooner than a lighter 
and poorer kiod, and for this reason it is advisable to 
avi id having the richer varieties frequently. Of course, 
the poorer kinds require more and richer sauces than 
salmon, mackerel, or bluefish. White fish, like cod, 
haddock, cusk, halibut, and flounders, all are improved 
by the addition of sauces made of milk, cream, or white 
stock. ‘ 
Boiling is the least desirable mode of preparing fish, 
because it causes the greatest loss of flavor and nutri- 
ment. A fine sauce is needed to make the dish satisfac- 
tory. But boiling has one merit: the remains of the 
fish after the first meal are in better form for use in little 
dishes of many kinds than they are if any other way of 
cooking be employed. Small fish, like brook trout, 
smelts, etc., are best when fried. 

BorLep Fisn —Either salt-water or fresh-water fish 
may be used; and either a whole fish or only a piece. 
If you do not possess a fish-ketile, keep a large piece of 
cotton cloth expressly to pin the fishin. Wash the fish 
quickly in cold water, and then plurge it into boiling 
water into which one tablespoon ful of vinegar and two 
of salt have been put. Set the kettle where the water 
wil! just bubble for half an hour, if the fish weigh four 
pounds or less ; but if it be a large fish, or (as in the case 
of balibu') a cut from a large, thick fish, cook for forty 


1 Copyrighted by Maria Parloa. 





minutes. After the boiling, drain off all the water ; 
and after skimming the fish, place it on a warm dish. 
Pour upon it four tablespoonfuls of sauce, and sprinkle 
it with two chopped hard-boiled eggs. Serve a bow! of 
sauce with the fish. 

Eee Savce.—Put a quarter of a cupful of butter and 
three tablespoonfuls of flour into a small saucepan, 
and stir the mixture until it becomes smooth and light. 
Gradually pour upon it a pint of hot milk; and after 
adding a slice of onion and « sprig of parsley, set the 
saucepan where its contents® will simmer for five 
minutes. Beat together three eggs and three table- 
spoonfuls of cold milk; and after adding this mixture 
to the sauce, remove the saucepan from the stove 
immediately. Strain the sauce, and it will be ready for 
use, 

Fisn RécHAvFFE.—Free a quantity of cold fish of 
skin and bones, and for each pint allow half a pint of 
egg sauce and a quart of mashed potato. If there be 
not enough sauce, add a sufficient quantity of milk to 
make up the proper allowance. Put a thin layer of 
potato in an escalop dish. Season the fish well with 
salt and pepper, and lay it upon the potato. Pour the 
sauce into the dish, and cover with the remaining 
potato. Spread a tablespoonful of melted bu ter over 
the potato, and then put the dish into a hot oven for 
twenty minutes. Cold meat may be prepared in a 
similar way, using cream sauce instead of egg sauce. 


MRS. WIDGERY REPORTED. 


sos FTER all,” resumed Mrs. Widgery presently, 

with rather 8 change of tone, as if her con- 
science might be smiting her a little, ‘‘after all, you 
mustn't think my visit to Maria’s was all unpleasantness, 
for it wasn't. They was all just as kind to me as they 
could be. from the oldest to the youngest, and it wa’n’t 
their fault that I couldn't altogether enjoy myself. And 
I ought to have told you that there was one real sensible 
rcom in the house, and that was the ‘ children’s room,’ 
clear up on the top floor. I ain’t very fond of ladders 
as a general thing, and it was about as much as I could 
do to git up to my own room when occasion required, 
but I did use to climb one more long pair of stairs most 
every day for the sake of seein’ the children so busy 
and happy, and havin’ a regular good time, as children 
should. You see, they was allowed to do pretty much 
as they wasa mind to up there, provided they didn’t 
bring the house down quite. ‘The poor things didn't 
have no barn nor a!l outdoors to play in, as she did 
when she was a child,’ Maria said, ‘and that was the 
best they could do for ’em.’ It was a large room clear 
across the whole back of the house, and so high up you 
could look right over the tops of other buildin’s and see the 
water, and boats a-comin’ and a-goin’, and the sun a-set- 
tin’ sometimes all in ablaze of glory, just beautiful. So 
this was their ‘ play-room’ or their ‘ work-room,’ just as 
they was a mind to call it. Maria knows children are 
never so happy or so good as when they have their facul- 
ties employed, or a chance to exercise their natural 
activity in a legitimate way, asshe expresses it ; and 
though I do think it was dreadful extravagant to spend 
such asight of money on them toys and things, they 
really was most all of ‘em of the useful sort, somethin’ 
that you could do somethin’ with, and not git tired of 
right away. There’s four children, you know, so they 
could have a corner apiece, and keep their belongin’s 
separate, if they liked. But Ollie and Mollie, eight or 
nine years old, are twins, and have all their things in 
common, so you wouldn’t hardly know which is the 
boy and which is the girl except from their dress. 
Ollie is a little too much of a girl, and Mollie is a little 
too much of a boy, perhaps; but as long as there ain’t 
no rule any more about anything, that didn’t seem to 
disturb me sv much as it would once. And it really was 
& pretty sight to see each one of em always ready to do 
what the other wanted to, and not a mite of quarrelin’ 
fron mornin’ till night. Kittie, the oldest girl, didn’t 
seem to be up there much—she was gittin’ to be too 
much of a young lady, and puttin’ on too many of them 
airs and graces that I didn't take no stock in, and 
couldn’t tolerate nohow. Still, she wa‘n’t a bad girl, for 
I often see her helpin’ the little ones with their studies 
or their plays ; and once when I was sick, and‘they was 
rollickin’ round over my head like all possessed, she 
went up and told ’em stories or somethin’ by the hour 
to keep ’em still. And then she come into my room, 
and sot by me, and bathed my head, and was real affec- 
tionate and tender, so I don’t suppose she was really 
half so vain and frivolous as her flyaway dress made 
her look. 

‘*But Tom was my favorite of ’em all, and I want to 
tell you about him before 1 forgit it. He is the oldest 
boy, fourteen or fifteen years old, and a nicer boy you 
never see, with a look eo like his grandfather that would 
have been—my Thomas, the best husband that ever 
was, though he has been in his grave goin’ on thirty 
years. Tom is named after him, of course, and he has 
just the same sunshiny face and open, outspoken ways. 
I'd noticed evenin’s, or any time, that Tom seemed to be 





on the watch for any papers that might be layin’ around 
—there was no end to all the different kinds that got 
into the house somehow—and he was always askin’ one 
and another, ‘Are you through with this now ?’ or, 
‘You don’t want this any longer, do you?’ and then 
gatherin’ ’em all up, and carryin’ ’em off upstairs. One 
day, when I went up, he wa'n’t doin’ no carpenteria’ 
work as usual—he had a regular jiner’s bench and tools 
and everything—but was a-cuttin’ and a-clippin’ and 
a-pastin’ his pieces into a big, handsome blank book 
that, it seems, comes a-purpose all ready for such use. 
He was as busy as a bee, and just looked up when I 
come in, and went right on with his work. 

‘«* What are you a-doin’ now, Tom ?’ says I. 

“** Makin’ a crazy scrap-book, grandma, or that’s 
what you'll call it, I guess,’ says he, in his quick, funny 
way, with his eyes all in a twinkle. 

** Well, I thought it was well named when I come to 
see it. It wa’n’t much like my idea of a scrap-book, or 
like anything I ever see when I was young. Why, I 
heard a woman say once that she could tell, the minute 
she put her eyes on one, what kind of a person made it, 
and all about ’em, especially whether or no they was 
pious. And {t was a real test of character, I may say, 
the pieces showin’ what the taste and pariicular turn of 
mind must be that led ’em to make such selections. 
My brother John’s was all agricultooral, I remember, 
and you could have run a farm by it if anything in the 
book line would ever do it ; and Cousin Sylvia's was all 
love stories—poor, romantic little thing, makin’ such a 
match of it herself, and comin’ to such sorrow ;: and her 
sister Polly, that married a minister afterward, hers was 
all out of the religious papers, and as good Sunday 
readin’ as you would want. But Tom’s—I don’t know 
what that woman would have thought of his, or what 
kind of a character she would have sot him down to be. 
There was history and there was science ; and there 
was Injun stories and dog stories, and stories of sh'p- 
wrecks and other bair-breadth escapes that fairly made 
your hair stand on end; and there was sermons and 
prayers—some of them ministers can’t open their lips 
but it all goes into the papers the next mornin’ ; and 
there was beautiful, touchin’ poetry; and there was 
pictures of little children in hospitals, pitiful enough to 
make you break your heart over ’em, and pictures out 
of the comic papers that was more than enough to make 
you die a-laughin’—how do them funny fellows think 
up such things, I wonder ?—and there was anecdotes, 
and there was conundrums—well, a little of everything 
under the sun that that boy could lay his hands on, all 
mixed uy, crazy-fashion sure enough, the greatest jum- 
ble I ever see. I laughed and cried, and Jaugbed again, 
and then I said, kind of a reprovin’-like : ‘Tom, you 
are a terrible scatter-brains, and I'm afraid you won't 
never come to nothin’ fixec and settled if this is the way 
you are goin’ on.” Tom put his arms round me to give 
me one of his big hugs, and says he: ‘Grandma. I'll 
grow up to be just such a man as my grandfather 
Widgery was, you see if I don't ;’ and, of course, after 
that I couldn't say no more. 

“1 spoke to Maria about it, though, and she said, 
‘Why, mother, ain't that just like life? We can't never 
be one thing, nor attend to any one thing very long at a 
time, for we have to eat and drink and sleep ; and we 
are glad and sorry, and wise and foolish, and a-sinnin’ 
and a-repentin’ every single day. Our joys and our sor- 
rows don’t come along separate either, but keep a-run- 
nin’ one into the other, and back and forth, so stran gely ; 
and right in the midst of my greatest worries and per- 
plexities there is sure to be some divertin’ incident to set 
me laughin’, Even our deeper griefs turn to brightness 
afterwards when we git God’s promises to shinin’ on 
‘em. And though the thread of our life seems all ina 
tangle, and made up of so many different colors—more 
dark than light ones very likely—it runs straight through 
the web, across and back, in and out, and 1 expect we 
shal) see it all come out a beautiful pattern in the end, 
showin’ just what the design was in the beginnin’.’ 

‘*Maria always was a master-hand to talk in that 
kind of an instructin’ way—bein’ a teacher so long 
had somethin’ to do with it, I suppose; but maybe 
she was right. It was the way eveiything happened 
down there, anyhow. I went to church, and the peo- 
ple come kind of a-bustlin’ in with just their every- 
day faces on, a-bowin’ and a-smilin’ to one another 
and to strangers, and all lookin’ so happy and to home, 
nota bit as if they had come to meetin’. And the whole 
congregation sung in such a kind of a hearty, lively 
way; and the minister didn’t look no more like a min- 
ister than nothin’, and didn’t speak a bit in that kind 
of a rollin’, swellin’, resoundin’ tone that we used to 
think was so grand in the pulpit. No, it was a great 
deal more like talkin’ than like preachin’, and two or 
three times he said somethin’ that made the people 
smile, and one man actually laughed right out. I liked 


it some, and some I didn’t, and I had to tell Maria that 
I did think a little more solemnity would have b-en 
more appropriate. Maria allowed that perhaps some 
things was carried rather to an extreme in their church, 
but she liked it a great deal better than the old way of 
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lookin’ so stiff and sour and forbiddin’, as some folks 
seemed to think they must. ‘Any way,’ she said, ‘I 
want the children to think religion makes people happy 
and not gloomy, and I am very anxious they should 
regard the Sabbath as the pleasantest day in the week, 
and not get a distaste for it when they are young.’ 

‘Not much danger of that the way she manages, I 
guess, One Sunday that I was there Mollie had had a 
little sore throat, and been a bit feverish, the night before, 
so she had to stay tohome. Of course Ollie stayed with 
her, and Marla stayed, too, for she seemed to think it was 
much more important that they should have a good, 
happy day than that she should go to meetin’. In the 
afternoon she had a little Sunday school for ’em, and 
they got me in to be one of the scholars in their class, 
and it was wonderful how they did enjoy it all. In the 
evenin’ 1 see Mollie a-settin’ in her little rockin’-chair 
and a-holdin’ her doll-baby, that really was so natural 
that I ’most wanted to take and hold it myself sometimes. 

“** Maria Widgery,’ says I, ‘you don’t pretend to say 
that you let that child play with dolls a-Sunday ?’ 

‘** Well, no, net p'ay, exactly,’ says Maria, ‘ but I let 
her do anything that I might properly do with a baby 
on the Sabbath. You know Mollie plays boy-plays so 
much that she is rather Jackin’ in the usual “ feminine 
propensities,” and I have to try to cultivate ’em a little. 
I don't think the plan works badly, either. See there !’ 
and she p’iated to the two children as she spoke. 

‘© Of course Ollie had to be in it, too, so he was father 
to the baby, that seemed to be a little ailin’ ; and he put 
on a very wise look, and inquired into all the symtoms, 
and felt the little pulse, and says he: ‘ Why, no, wifie, 
I don’t think it is necessary to send for the doctor ; she 
will be all right inthe mornin’.’ And then when Mollie 
had rocked the baby to sleep, and put it in its little 
crib, he put his hand on her shoulder just in his father’s 
tender way to Maria when she aln’t very well, and says 
he: ‘My dear, you'll be all wore out. You lay down 
now while the baby is quiet, and try to get a nap.’ So 
he covered her up on the sofy, and got a book and be- 
gan to read along in kind of a drowsy tone, droppin’ 
his voice lower and lower, and speakin’ slower and 
slower and slower, till at last he stopped entirely, for 
actually she was fast asleep. Then he kept just as still 
as a mouse for fear of wakin’ her, only he turned round 
and nodded and smiled to his mother, and she smiled 
back again, though I see tears in her eyes, and I guess 
my own watered a little. ‘ Anything that cultivates 
good, kind feelin’s is good for Sundays as well as for 
other days,’ Maria said to me, softly, ‘and O!lfe is train 
in for a good husband to somebody, mother, and I 
guess Mollie will come out all right, though she does 
seem a little harum-scarum now.’ I didn’t say a word 
to that, for Maria has such a way of puttin’ things that 
I never like to contradict her. 

“It beats all how my tongue runs today, but I must 
tell you about the great Missionary Society’s meetin’s 
they had while I was there, and that lasted two or three 
days. I went one evenin’ to hear one very noted mis- 
sionary, that was back from some of them heathen coun- 
tries, tell about his life and work there, and the manners 
and customs of the people. It was very interestin’, but 
I never see a man: so chuck full of fun in my life, and he 
kept the whole house a-laughin’ and a-laughin’, though 
once in a while he made ’em cry, too. I tell you it 
upsot all my ideas of missionaries, and I can never git 
’em the same again. I used to read their memoirs, and 
all their pious letters and journals, and I never had the 
least notion before that they talked or laughed or did 
anything like other people. Another returned mission- 
ary and his wife stayed to Maria’s two nights. He was 
rather of a still man, but she was as lively and chatty a 
little body as I ever see. And one mornin’ when it 
rained so she couldn’t go out, she got to talkin’ and 
tellin’ Maria and me how, years ago, they had word, 
away off in Injy or Chiny, or wherever it was, that a 
young man, unmarried, was comin’ out from Ameriky 
to jine’em ; and how she and another lady connected 
with the mission put their. heads together and had a 
match all contrived for him before he got there. It 
seems one of their missionaries had died not long before, 
and his widow was still there—a young, very talented 
woman, well acquainted with the language, so it would 
be such an advantage to him, and give him such a start 
to begin with. When he arrived they had a great time 
bringin’ the two together—they had never let on to any- 
body what they was up to—and the widow was off to 
another place, and another missionary, whose wife 
hadn’t been dead very long, had got his eye on her, and 
expected to have her just for the askin’, I suppose— 
that’s the way with widowers generally, and probably 
missionary widowers ain’t no exception—but he didn’t 
speak quick enough, and the new man got her, and 
they was a dreadful happy couple ; and the two ladies 
had the greatest laugh over it with ’em afterward. It 
was as good as a story out of a book to hear her tell it, 
but when she was gone I sald to Maria: ‘And this is 
missionaries, is it? Not a bit different from other 
folks.’ 

“*Why should they be? says Maria, laughing, 





‘There is a great deal of human nature in the world, 
and missionaries have their fair share, I guess.’ 

“ «Then why don't they put it into their memoirs ?’ 
says I, ‘and make it seem as if they was flesh and 
blood, like the rest of us ?’ 

‘“‘T didn’t know her husband was listenin’, but he 
spoke up now all of a sudden, and says he, ‘ They are 
puttin’ everything into folks’s memoirs nowadays, and 
we are gittin’ to know a little too much about ’em to 
suit me,’ 

“Then he and Maria looked at one another and 
laughed. I knew they referred to the life of some great 
man they’d just been a-readin’, and gittin’ quite excited 
over, but I didn’t ask no (juestions, I had so many new 
ideas in my head already I couldn’t stand no more, pos- 
sibly. I’ve had considerable of a shakin’ up, you see, 
and maybe it’s a good thing to git me a little out of my 
rut for once. Anyhow, for all that I’m so dreadful 
glad to git back home again, and wouldn't try it over 
again for nothin’, hardly, I’m pleased to think I made 
the visit. Fashions are alterin’ all the time, and folks 
look and act and seem so different; but there’s some 
things that never changes, and grandmothers, I guess, is 
one of ’em. For it does really seem to me that there 
never was such pretty children as Maria’s; and I do 
believe I’m a-goin’ to miss ’em dreadful.” 


BOXES FOR THE FAMILY. 


O those who are living in close quarters, whose 
iia closet room is not extensive, what a boon is found 
in the covered boxes that are at the same time 4 conven 
ience as a seat and a useful receptacle! What a com- 
fortable look a sitting-room has if the windows are fur 
nished with broad window seats whose artistic covers do 
not give the faintest suggestion of the motley contents 
of toys and books in one, or the pile of garments waiting 
for the leisure moment in the other! The stool covered 
with carpet, with tassels at the corners and rollers that 
allow of easy movement from one place to another, is 
just the thing for fancy-work that is only picked up 
when the friends make an evening visit. Then there is 
the more homely, and less artistic, soap-box covered and 
lined, and standing ready in the bedroom for the shoes 
that persist in tumbling out of the shoe-bag, or, with 
pocket in the cover for darning-cotton and darner, is 
used to hold the damaged hosiery ready for the mender. 
For some people have the same repugnance to doing the 
family darning before the chance public of the sitting- 
room that they have to doing the family washing. The 
‘* Decorator and Furnisher” has a suggestion for a 
paper-box that is timely and wil! be welcome : 

** Ribbon-decked bamboo frames are pretty and useful 
contrivances for holding the current literature of the day, 
but every woman knows that every man, through some 
inborn perversity peculiar to his kind, is always liable 
to demand the immediate production of some especial 
newspaper of a date more or less remote, and, unless 
afraid of setting small olive branches an example of pro- 
fanity, is too apt to rend the air with clearly expressed ad- 
jectives not designed to compliment the mistress of a 
house where, etc., etc. A happy relief for « house- 
keeper who does not love to have three hundred and 
sixty-five newspapers upon her sitting-room table simul- 
taneously, is a box to stand under desk or table, or, not in- 
appropriately, in a corner by itself. Take a soap-box— 
it would be hard to find a paper upon home-made fur- 
nishing that does not introduce the inevitable soap-box— 
nail the top on closely, so that it is a complete box, and 
have it sawed in two, diagonally (let an expert handle 
the saw, or mutilation to box or sawyer may be the re- 
sult), Line both sections with thick pink satin paper, 
and cover the outside with dark felt, putting a row of fur- 
niture gimp with brass-headed nails all around the sawed 
edge. Putthe two partsof the box together with hinges, 
and by the sid of screw-eyes fasten two slender metal 
chains on each side like trunk braces to keep the lid from 
falling back. 

‘*Tn putting on the hinges let the bottom piece of the 
box be the highest in the back, so that the opening is 
lowest in front. A little experimenting with scissors and 
& paper match-box will make the position clear. No 
fastening is necessary, but a hasp and padlock can easily 
be added as a safeguard against the ravages of com|)usti- 
ble-seeking house-maids and other foes to man’s divine 
rights.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be giad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed, | 








Who has not been relieved by the ease with which one may 
now purchase ready-made dresses and children’s clothing ? 
If some dressmakers are thrown out of employment by 
these wholesale dealers in ready made clothing, is it not 
because they have proved inefficient? There is a certain 
finish which the ordinary dressmaker does not give to a 
home-made garment ; and is any lady to blame if, for the 
same amount of money, she seeks to purchase a gown which 
bears the stamp of being made by one who thoroughly 
understands his business instead of one obviously home- 





made? Butthere are some annoyances connected with this 
method of purchasing garments ; there are no pieces left 
over for repairing purposes, and trimmings and buttons 
which need replacing are often difficultto obtain. A lady 
purchased a dress of a well-known house in New York City, 
early in the season, which gave her great satisfaction. The 
fit was perfect, the goods just such as she wanted, and for 
a little time she was thoroughly satisfied ; but after wearing 
the gown but two or three times, she discovered that one of 
the many buttons which were used inthe trimming was 
missing. It was not convenient to send to the city establish- 
ment from which the dress was purchased, but that seemed 
the only thing to do; so another button was taken off, ani 
the firm, whose name we will not mention, agreed to geta 
dozen or more of the buttons and send to the lady. Not 
only did the new buttons fail to appear at the time promised, 
but the sample also was missing, and an appeal to the firm 
brought only the cheering intelligence that the button was 
lost. Now there remains nothing to be done but to get an 
entirely new set of buttons, and all the pleasant feeling 
which was aroused by the early experience of the dress has 
been lost in the annoyance which has followed. A dozen 
extra buttons put in the pocket of the dress would have in- 
sured the return of this customer, and probably the coming 
of several new ones for future purchases. 

Mothers have often been yreatly troubled to repair the 
ready-made suits they have bought for their little boys, and 
the loss of a button or two has caused very serious annoy- 
ance. Mr. Best, of the Liliputian Bazar, began some two 
years ago to fasten to each boy’s suit of clothes, sold at his 
establishment, some pieces for patching, and an envelope 
holding a few extra buttons. We suggest that some house 
take the lead in following Mr. Best’s example in respect to 
ladies’ dresses, and that Mr. Best himself see that the girls’ 
clothing department in his store is as well supplied as the 
boys’. 

Will you tell me how to prepare soft shell-crabs for cooking? 
I can get the rules for broiling and frying from my cook-book, 
but it presumes that I know bow to treat the crab when it first 
comes from the water, and I do not. IGNORAMUS. 

It is a fault with cook-books generally that they presume 
upon too much knowledge. Your question has caused us 
to examine a large number of books, and we do not find in 
any one proper directions for preparing the crab for cook- 
ing. They are such a favorite dish that we wonder every 
reliable cook-book has not explicit directions about their 
preparation for the table. Marion Harland says: ‘*‘ Do not 
keep the crabs overnight, as the shells harden in twenty- 
four hours.”” We do not understand how they can be kept 
in the New York market as they are, if such is the case. 
She then says: ‘Paull off the spongy substance from the 
sides, and the sand-bags ;’’ but she does not sufficiently de- 
scribe those uneatable parts. The ‘* Nonpareil Cook-Book”’ 
says: ‘ Lift the shell at beth sides and remove the spongy 
substance found on the back. Pull off the apron from the 
under side, to which is attached a substance like that re 
moved from the back.” The ‘‘ Franco-American Cookery 
Book’? says: ‘‘ Remove the flap and gill, and shorten the 
small legs.’?” Among these differing directions there must 
be some confusion, we think; we should be glad to have 
some skillful housewife make them clear. Whether the 
objectionable parts are on the back or the sides, on the 
under or the upper side, and what are the “‘ flap’’ and the 
‘* gill,’ need further explanation. 


H. A. P.—At this season of the year the general directions 
are, in case of any bowel difficulty, to abstain entirely from 
apy fruit and vegetables ; and perbaps that is a safe rule to 
follow, if one must follow a rule without knowing whether 
it is adapted to the special circumstances. We are not 
quite clear, from your question, whether there is already a 
weakness of the bowels, or whether you fear it. Io the for- 
mer case you should consult a good physician, who will tell 
you which of several courses is the proper one for you to 
follow. If your question comes merely because of the news- 
paper talk about cholera, and the general fear of some dis- 
order, we should advise you to dismiss the fear entirely. 
We have yet to be persuaded that the very best diet in sum- 
mer is not one that is largely composed of fruit and vege- 
tables. That they often disagree with people is, we think, 
more due to improper preparation and unwise additions of 
sugar and cream than to the fruit itself. Some writers say 
that fruits and vegetables should not be eaten at the same 
meal, because they require a different length of time for 
digestion. We have not found trouble in that way. 


A pair of boots or shoes thoroughly soaked are not easy 
to dry without being left in an uncomfortably stiff. if not 
shrunken, condition. A very simple device will make thu 
drying process comparatively safe. The wet shoes should 
be thoroughly stuffed with newspapers, which serves not 
only to keep them in shape, but hastens their drying by ab- 
sorbing the moisture. 





Though not a correspondent, yet a constant reader of The 
Christian Union, I can tell ‘‘ B. W. H.’’ where the ballad 
‘*She’s gon» to dwell in heaven, my lassie,’? may be found. 
It is a book entitled ‘‘Scottish Minstrel.’’ Sub title, ** Songs 
of Scotland Subsequent to Burns, with Memoirs.’”’ Page 193. 
The book was published by Lee & Shepard. A. &, T: 

‘*She’s gone to dwell in heaven”’ is by Allan Cunningham, 
and the entire poem can be found in ‘‘ Songs of Tnoree Cent- 
turies,’’ by J. G. Whittier. 8. L. C, 


A home, with some school privilege, for an interesting orphan 
girl fourteen years old is greatly desired. She ts of a j yous, 
affectionate disposition, and is very helpful at sewing or honse 
work. Address, with full particulars, ‘* Home,” P.O. Box 72, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Can any one oblige me by telling me where I can find the 


poem ‘ The Planets’ Ball,” by Miss Shaw? H. R. 
Where can Milsom’s ozone generator and diffuser he obta! ned 
a Q, 
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Our Youne Fotks. 


BIRTHDAY FLOWERS. 


By Ciara B. TROWBRIDGE. 


ROSES for the little head! A long and happy life, 
And health and joy, to thee and thine, with little woe 
or strife. 


© heartsease for the little hands! Sure sorrow waits us all, 
And only prayer can bring the peace that frees us from the 
thrall. 


O lilies for the little heart! And all through care and pain, 
Her heritage from. Fatherland, heaven’s purity, remain ! 








MR. AND MRS. ROBIN. 


By isaBEL FrRANCES BELLOWS. 


HE day, very early in April, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Robin arrived at their home in the North, was 
warm and beautiful. They bad been spending the win- 
ter at the South, as is very fashionable nowadays, but 
they were glad to get back again to the place in Massa- 
chusetts they knew so well, and flew about in the warm 
spring sunshine chirping with joy. The old apple tree 
in which they had built their nest before was very near 
a large white house where there lived a dear little gir] 
named Edith. She was looking out of the window, and 
wishing that the ground would hurry and get dry 
enough for her to go out and play without her rubbers, 
when she espied Mr. and Mrs. Robin. She gave a little 
scream of joy. 

‘*Oh, mamma,” she cried, ‘‘ there are those dear little 
robins who were here last year! Oh, how lovely to ree 
them again! Do yousuppose they will remember where 
to go?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered mamma, coming to look at 
them ; ‘' they are flying about that same old apple tree 
where they built their nest last summer. We must be 
careful not to frighten them away.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Robin fluttered about among the 
branches of the apple tree, which was just beginning to 
show little green buds. *‘ It doesn’t look quite natural,” 
said Mrs. Robin, ‘' it’s so bare. I thought our tree was 
covered with lovely green flapping things.” 

Birds have not very good memories, and Mrs. Robin 
had entirely forgotten how things looked so long ago as 
a whole year. But Mr. Robin was a bird of great intel- 
ligence. 

“* My dear,” he answered, ‘‘don’t you worry ; those 
willcome in time. Just look here and see what a good 
place I have found for a nest.” 

It was a little notch high up in the branches, and Mrs. 
Robin was delighted with it. When they had decided 
upon this spot they thought they had done enough for 
one day, as they were tired from their journey, so they 
ate their supper, and, putting their little heads under 
their wings, were asleep in two minutes. 

The next morning the ground was white with snow ! 

Poor Mrs. Robin was frightened almost out of her 
little wits, and shivered with cold under her feathers, 
‘* What has happened ?” she said ; ‘‘ what dreadful thing 
has happened ?” 

“I don’t exactly know,” answered Mr. Robin, who 
aleo felt very cold ; ‘‘it does seem rather dreadful, bu! 
perhaps it won’t last. Let's fly about a little, and see if 
We can get warm and find some breakfast.” 

So they flew all about the lawn, and they did get 
warmer, but the snow had covered up all the good break- 
fast for which they were looking, and they felt very hun- 
gry. 

“Little Edith lives somewhere in this house,” said 
Mr. Robin, bringing his fine intellect to bear on this sad 
state of things, ‘‘and sometimes she used to throw 
crumbs out of the window. Let us fly near the house 
and see if she won't do it now.” 

Mrs, Robin was rather afraid at first, but Mr. Robin 
reassured her, and she was so hungry that she consented 
to go with him and hop about on the tin roof of the 
piazza very near one of the windows. Presently a little 
face with bright blue eyes and a fringe of golden hair 
looked through one of the panes. 

“* There she is,” chirped Mr. Robin. ‘‘ Edith ! little 
Edith ! give us some breakfast, please !” 

The little face disappeared, but in a few moments 
came back again, much to the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robin, who were afraid that she had gone away without 
understanding what they wanted. But Edith did un- 
derstand, almost as well as if she knew the bird lan- 
guage, and, opening the window, she strewed a whole 
handful of crumbs on top of the snowon theroof. Then 
she shut the window again, and watched the two little 
hunery birds as they ate their breakfast, chirping 
“Thank you” all the time. 

“ Little Edith has grown a good deal since Jast year,” 
remarked Mr. Robin, chirping, I regret to say, with his 
beak full of crumbs, ‘‘ but she must be as good as ever. 
She has only one fault that I know of, and that is she 





keeps acat. However, I don’t think she would like 
to have it do us any harm, and that is something.” 

When they had eaten all they possibly could, they 
found that the sun was shining, and this, with their 
breakfast, made them feel very happy indeed, so they 
began to look about for materials with which they might 
build their nest. For days they flew about, picking up 
tiny twigs and bits of hay and moss and hair, and ina 
field near by, where there were sheep, they found wool to 
make a nice soft lining. When it was nearly done, and 
they were sitting one day and looking at it, lost in ad- 
miration, Mrs. Robin said : 

‘‘T wish, my dear, that we could get some of little 
Edith’s hair to put in the lining. It looks so soft, and 
it is such a beautiful color, and she has been so kind to 
us.” 

‘To be sure,” answered Mr. Robin, ‘‘ you do have the 
most delightful ideas, my love. But how shall we get 
any of it? I don’t think it comes off.” 

‘‘T saw her mother cutting some of it off this very 
day,” replied Mrs. Robin, ‘‘and that is one reason I 
thought of getting it. Now, if we could only find what 
she did with it !” 

It was quite true that Edith’s mother had cut off the 
ends of her long hair, to make {t grow better; and what 
was very curious, she had sald to Edith after it was 
done : 

‘Wouldn't it be nice, Edith, if those dear little birds 
who are building a nest in the old apple tree should put 
some of your hair in it? Iam going to lay this outside 
on the roof, and eee what they will do !” 

So when Mr. and Mrs. Robin came flying near, what 
should they spy but a little heap of the very soft bair 
they wanted, shining in the sun; and Edith could hardly 
keep from dancing with joy when she saw them pick it 
up bit by bit in the'r tiny beaks, and carry it off to 
their nests, but she kept very quiet for fear of frighten- 
ing them away. 

At last the nest was well done, and by that time little 
green leaves had come out all over the tree; and one 
morning, when they waked up, they found that they 
lived in a world of pink and white petals, smelling most 
deliciously. 

‘“‘ Hurrah!” shouted Mr. Robin at the top of his voice ; 
‘it’s coming all right! Oh, what a lovely world we 
live in!’ And he almost split his little throatsinging, 
he felt so happy. He flew off a long way alone that 
morning, for Mrs. Robin thought she would stay at 
home ; and when he got back, he found her sitting on 
the nest with only her small head and bright eyes to be 
seen over the top. 

‘IT thought you would never come,” sald she; ‘‘ I have 
got something to show you !” 

She hopped up, and there in the nest Jay the cunning- 
est little egg you ever saw, of a lovely bluish color. 
They thought it was so beautiful, and looked at it so 
long, that Mrs. Robin suddenly gave a little scream. 

‘* Ob, dear !” said she, *‘ 1 nearly forgot ! It mustn’t get 
cold.” And she hopped back again where she had been 
before. ‘‘ You will have to bring up my meals,” she 
continued, ‘‘ for I couldn’t possibly run the risk of leav- 
ing the nest now.” 

So Mr. Robin brought worms, and files, and all the 
delicacies of the season, to Mrs. Robin where she sat on 
the nest ; and as she couldn’t begin to eat everything he 
brought, he helped her ; and as he kept on in this way 
for a good many days, he grew very stout, unti] Mrs. 
Robin was worried for fear he shouldn't be able to fly. 
Three more little blue eggs appeared in the nest, and 
Mrs. Robin sat patiently keeping them warm, until one 
day the shells cracked open, and out of them came the 
funniest-looking little things any one could imagine. It 
must be confessed that they were very ugly, and seemed 
all mouth and eyes, and they did nothing but wriggle 
about and chirp, not very musically, for something to 
eat. Mr. and Mrs. Robin had all they could do to 
satisfy the hunger of the little greedy things. One of 
the little birds was not very strong, and Mrs. Robin 
was afraid he wouldn’t live, so she always fed him her. 
self with the most nourishing beetles she could find, and 
with flies’ hind legs, which she considered strengthen- 
ing. 

Edith watched the little birds every day, and some- 
times brought bread soaked in water for them, until they 
were quite large, and their feathers grew out. Then 
Mr. and Mrs. Robin taught them to fly. At first they 
needed urging before they would leave the safe nest, and 
one was so obstinate that Mr. Robin became quite in- 
dignant, and gave him a little shove with his beak as he 
stood on the edge of the nest, and knocked him off. It 
was the weak one, and he fell to the ground with a wild 
chirp of dismay, where he fluttered about in a desperate 
state. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robin flew over him, calling to him in 
great distress, and tried to show him how to use his wings ; 
but.the ‘poor little stupid bird_was too'frightened to do 
anything but chirp piteously, and there is no knowing 
what dreadful thing might have happened if Edith had 
not heard the noise, and come running out to see,what 
was the matter. She took the little thing in her soft 








hand, and he thought his last hour had come, fer he 
hadn’t sense enough to know Edith from the cat. She 
called the coachman, who climbed up the tree and put 
him carefully back into the nest, where he lay for a long 
time quite exhausted, hardly hearing the joyful chirp- 
ing of his fatber and mother near him. After that they 
were very careful of him, and taught him first to hop 
from branch to branch of the apple tree, and then to use 
his wings a little, until at last he was able_to fly’as well 
as any of them. 

But after many weeks the alr began to grow chilly, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Robin said to one another, ‘‘It is 
time we were thinking about the South again.” 

Edith looked at them wistfully, and almost cried, as 
she thought how soon they would go away, and how a 
whole winter must go by before she saw them again. 
She was s0 little that a winter seemed a very long time 
to her. 

At last, one day, all the family flew about her window, 
and sang, ‘‘ Good-by, Edith—dear Edith! We'll come 
back next summer—sure]y—surely !” 

And though Edith could not understand them, they 
will come, just the same. 

A TRUE STORY. 

T was in a great big building standing in the out- 
skirts of the city that this little George lived, and it 
was the only home of which he had any recollection. 
When he was a little tiny boy his mother died and left 
her boy, who had always been ill, with no one to care for 
him but his father, who had never loved him because he 

was not well and strong like other children. 

One day the father took George in his arms to this 
hospital where sick children were received for treat- 
ment, and Jeft him. For eight years George lived here, 
treated by the gentle nurses as a pet, for he was so.patient 
and sweet, in spite of intense suffering, that he was a 
hero to the doctors, nurses, and visitors at the hospital. 
One of the nurses, whose home was in the East, and 
who had little brothers near George’s age, grew very 
fond of him, and, by her devotion, won a full measure 
of love in return. As Christmas-time came, al] the talk 
in the children’s ward was about Christmas presents. 
This nine years-old George listened intently, and 
seemed to wonder kow he would be able to do his share. 
A few days before Christmas some visitors at the hos- 
pital gave George some money, amounting in all to sev- 
enteen cents. He felt rich! What would he do with 
it? His special friend had a talk with him at night, 
and found him very anxious to go t> the stores and 
spend his money. The next day she asked permission 
to take the boy out; this was readily granted, and they 
started. Whata delight! The boy had never been in 
the stores before. What treasures he would buy! His 
friend watched him, wondering how and for what he 
would spend his money. A few words explained who 
the boy was to the clerks, and they seemed determined 
that his first visit to the business world should be filled 
with pleasant memories. After passing from counter to 
counter, breathless and happy, George told the young 
lady who was with him that he wanted to buy seven- 
teen presents with his seventeen cents for the children 
in the ward. You may be sure that her heart was 
touched by this evidence of the child’s generosity, and 
that she helped to make the gifts as varied as possible 
for the little giver. After much thinking and planning 
the purchases were all made, and the young lady 
started back with the boy, who was radiantly happy, for 
the hospital. 

On the way they passed a number of boys who were 
rough in their dress and actions, coasting down hill. 
How George’s eyes opened! What fun it would 
be to go down on one of those sleds! The young lady 
stepped up to one of the boys, and said, ‘‘ I will give you 
five cents if you will give this little boy aride.” The 
boy said, ‘‘Come along,” and, putting the little fellow 
on the sled, he drew him to the top of the hill, and soon 
he was rushing down in high glee. Again and again 
did he fly down the hill, At last the young lady felt 
that he had as much enjoyment as was wise for one day, 
and that it was time to start for home. She offered the 
money to the boy whom she had asked to give George 
the ride, but it was indignantly refused, with the re- 
mark, ‘‘I don’t take no money from sick fellers.” 

Christmas morning came at last, and there was no 
happier heart in all that big Western city than the little 
boy who had spent his entire fortune for his companions. 

Why would it not be a good idea to send some of the 
pocket money that cannot be spent in the country during 
vacation to some of the hospitals, a little while before 
Christmas ? Thensome of those little folks would know 
the pleasure of giving as well as receiving. 


WHAT THREE CHILDREN DID. 


URING the past week two children, a boy,and & 
girl, arrived in Castle Garden, New ‘York, who 
had traveled from Germany alone. They had leather 
tags on their necks, but no money or food. The Com- 
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missioners of Immigration gave the children food, and 
put them on the train for their home in Minnesota, 
where, before this time, they are with their father and 
mother. 

We often read in the papers of children who come 
from Europe to this country alone, but we rarely hear 


of children going back to Europe alone. But this week 
a boy twelve years old came to Castle Garden to buy a 
ticket for England. When questioned, he said that he 
and his father worked in a cotton mill in Massachusetts, 
and that his mother and little brothers and s{sters were 
in England. The week before, he dreamed his mother 
was ill, and he made up his mind that when he got his 
month’s pay he would go over to England to her. His 
money was given him July 15, and he ran away at once 
from his father, and got to New York, where he was 
held by the proper officers until his father came after 
him. 

Of course the boy did wrong, yet how very anxious 
and homes'ck a little boy must get in a great busy mill 
town! How lonely it must be to go home warm, tired, 
and hungry, and, instead of a mother’s kiss and interest, 
to meet only strangers and indifference, perhaps some- 
times only a cross word, because small boys are consid- 
ered to be always in the way by a good many big folks 
who ought to have longer memories, who ought to re- 
member that they were not always big folks. 

Let us hope that this poor little English boy was 
either sent to his mother, or that he and his father will 
soon earn money enough to bring the mother, little 
brothers and sisters to this country, where they will all 
find a happy home. 


A Hint to tre Boys.—lI stood in the store the other 
day when a boy came in and applied for a situation. 

‘*Can you write a good hand ?” was asked. 

““"Yans.” 

“Good at figures ?” 

“Yous,” 

“That will do—I do not want you,’ 
chant. 

‘* But,” I sad, when the boy had gone, ‘‘ I know that 
lad to be an honest, industrious boy. Why don’t you 
give him a chance ?” 

“Because he hasn’t learned to say ‘ Yes, sir,’ and 
‘No, sir.’ If he answers me as he did when applying 
for a situation, how will he answer customers after being 
here a month ?” 

What could I say to that? He had fallen into a habit, 
young as he was, which turned him away from the first 
situation he had ever applied for.—[New London Day. 


said the mer- 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
HIS would be a grand day fora picnic. After a 
long dry time we have had a beautiful rain, and 
everything is so fresh out-of-doors that I can scarcely 
content myself to stay inside the house, even long 
enough to write to you. Not even the weeds have been 
growing very much for the last two or three weeks ; but 
since yesterday it seems to me that the grass and all the 
weeds have begun to start, and my garden—such of it as 
has not dried up—will be quite overrun with purslane, 
and pig-weed, and witch-grass, and all the other evil 
things that delight to get into the good company of my 
flowers, unless I go to work very industriously. I have 
not heard whether any of you were able to go to Hough- 
ton Farm on ‘‘ Rosa Day.” I was very sorry not to be 
there, and very sorry, too, not to be where I could send 
some roses to the hospital. I resolved to make up a fine 
bunch when I got home and send them to a sick friend, 
with my apologies for being so dilatory a member of the 
‘*Club.” But, alas ! my poor rose-bed has not yielded a 
single perfect flower since then, excepting one which I 
thought rightly belonged to your Uncle Perseverance. 
What penance shall I do? 

In your letters to me I notice that you have some 
trouble with punctuation, and I do not wonder, for 
(please don’t tell anybody) it troubles me, too. Who do 
you suppose made the first exclamation mark, and the 
first question mark ? or do you think there were no first 
ones exactly, but that they grew? If they grew, what 
did they grow from? That will give you something to 
think about, and ask questions about, these vacation 
days. Children are often reproved and ridiculed for 
asking questions, but I think any reasonable father or 
mother is full as ready to answer a proper question at a 
proper time asa child is to ask it. Be careful not to in- 
terrupt one who is busy, and never ask a question til 
you have tried to answer it yourself. If you do not 
tind any person who knows the origin of our punctua- 
tion marks, perhaps you can learn it from a book. A 
large dictionary is very useful ; it tells many things be- 
sides the meaning of words. There! I’ve almost told 
you all about the way to answer my question, and I 
meant you should hunt it up for yourselves. 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 14, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


May I be one of your nieces? I have three brothers and two 
sisters. My youngest brother has a black-and-tan dog, anda nice 





bicycle. The dog’s name is “ Jack.” 
go to school. I love flowers, and live on a farm near Rochester. 
I have nine dolls and anice swing. My papatakes The Chris- 
tian Union, and I like the Writing-Desk very much, and | hope 
this letter will be printed before long. 
Your loving niece, Epirn H. 
Please look at my answer to Adelaide's letter. Iam 
afraid neither you nor she will receive the card I have 
sent through the mail. Trixie is very anxious to have 
a swing, but we have not a very good place for one; 
and unless a swing {s in a good place, and is very safely 
put up, it may cause a sad disaster. I am sure many 
children swing too much and too “ high.” 





RIDGEWAY, Pa., 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Do you raise cat-birds in your garden? We havea fine crop 
of them—ten in all. There are two broods and tke old ones, and 
they all keep together unti! they go south next month, but ir 
the apring only one pair returns to our garden; they have been 
with us five years. This morning eight of them and some spar- 
rows were hopping about in the dead branches of the big locust 
tree when a flock of crows passed overhead, and quick as a flash 
the little birds all darted down into the bushy morelio cherry 
tree, so you could not see them. 

We were going to cut off the dead branches of the locust tree, 
but when we saw how much the birds liked to hop on them, we 
thought we would let them stay. Bob is looking over my shoul- 
der, and he says they hop after grubs ; that the borers are kill- 
ing the tree, and the wood is full of them; but birds do likea 
dead tree anyhow, for I have often seen them sitting still doing 
nothing in a dead tree—all sorts of birds, and so many of them 
that they looked like fruit or foliage at a distance 

Our wild cherries are gettjng ripe, and the whole flock of cat- 
birds will sometimes come into the tree at once to feed, and the 
tree is so close to the house that I can reach it out the window 
witha broom. So, Aunt Patience, if you want cat-birds, plant 
a wild-cherry tree. They must have plenty of bushes, too, or 
they will not build near by; they always build in bushes or low 
trees. Ours built one of their nests, this summer, in a little 
thorn tree, with a Concord grapevine running over it. We let 
a good many of our grapevines run wild on purpose for the 
birds; they climb up the trees and over the bushes, and make a 
perfect tanglewild, just what the birds delight in. Then our 
brush fence, all grown over with morning-glories, is a sweet 
sight,,and much loved by sparrows and other little birds. Dear 
Aunt Patience, good-by. Dorotuy. 


HADLEY, Mass., June 17. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


My brother Harry has written to you before, so I thought I would 
write to you. I am just seven years old. I have a little brother 
Charley and a twin sister Laura. We have five cats anda deg, 
Jack. He bas been sheared so he looks Jike a wolf. I goto 
school; arithmetic, writing, spelling, and reading are what I 
study. Ihelp take care of my aunt’s hens and chickens. There 
{s a chippie’s nest in our vine and our plum tree,a robin’s and 
crested woodpecker’s nest in our maple. [ went upon Mount 
Holyoke the other day. We havea swing and atrapeze in our 
trees, and we like to swing there very much. Harry practices 
on the trapeze. I would like to be one of your nieces. 

Lucy ©. T. 

What a wise little girl you are to know so muchabout 
the birds! I know a robin when I see him, and a chippie, 
but to a crested woodpecker I should have to be intro- 
duced, I am sure. Not many weeks ago I rode over the 
long bridge between Hadley and Northampton, and had 
a view of Mount Holyoke and Mount Tom. It was one 
of the loveliest days of this summer, and J thought that 
there could be no more beautiful place in this world than 
that lovely region. You are avery happy little girl to 
be able to spend your childhood in such a home and 
with so many pleasant things about you. Please give 
my love to Harry, and ask Laura to write to me. Do 
you look very much alike ? 


MINEOLA, June 23, 1835, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I bave heard some of the children’s letters from The Christian 
Union, and I should like to be one of your nephews. Iam nine 
years old, andI gotoschool. I have two little sisters. One of 
them goes to school with me. I havea very nice time visiting at 
my grandfather's, in the country. I ama great boy for cars. I 
have a velocipede, and I ride on it a great deal. In the hedge 
back of the house there is a nest with four young cat-birds. I 
hope the cats won't find them. 

Yours very truly, Epwin W. W. 

Most boys are fond of being about the cars, and I 
wonder how it is so many escape harm. A liitle boy in 
our neighborhood was very badly hurt not long ago in 
consequence of playing about thecars. The first report 
was that he could not get well ; but, after some surgical 
treatment and a great deal of suffering, he has recovered, 
I think. I heard a story once of a meddlesome boy who 
had a great fright himself, and gave one to a great many 
people. He had made friends with the engineer of a 
locomotive, and oft«n jumped on the engine when it was 
at the station. Once he went in the ‘‘ yard,” and, seeing 
his friend’s engine standing on the track, he thought it 
would be fun to jump on wand pretend to be the engi- 
neer. He did not mean to touch anything ; but, as is 
almost always the case, having taken a wrong step, oth- 
ers followed without his really being conscious of them. 
He felt very grand indeed, standing in the locomotive, 
and he gestured and pretended to be a very big man, 
He moved something in the engine, and suddenly he 
found himself moving, and the engine began to go faster 
and faster. There were but very few men about, and no 
one noticed at first the frightened scream which the boy 
gave, nor saw the moving engine ; and when one or two 
men really hegan to understand that the engine was 
running away with the boy it was quite too late to do 
anything. Fortunately, the tuck was on a little up- 
grade, and there was not very much steam on. Still, it 
seemed to the terrified toy that the engine was going 
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faster than he ever rode before, and he was almost 
frantic. Fortunately, he sat still in the engine, obeying 
an imperative word which reached him from the anx 

ious witnesses of his ride. A mile or two farther on a 
switchman, who had word by signal and telegram, 
very fortunately could turn the engine on a still steeper 
grade, and a quick man jumped on and stopped the 
runaway, thus averting any such terrible result as might 
have come very easily. That no other train was on the 
track to caise a disastrous collision was one of the mer 
cies for which I am sure there were some grateful! hearts 
about that ratlroad station and in that boy’s home, 

I am glad to see that you are one of the boys who 
protect bird’s nests. You will be interested to read a 
letter from a great lover of birds. 

NETAWAKA, Jackson Co., Kansas, June 29, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I do not know whether you will accept me as one of your 
nephews or not, as I have not written for quite a while I read 
Katy’s letter, and tried to change “ vapor” to water I changed 
it to valor, but could go no further. Can any of the cousins 
change it correctly? We are having some very hot weather 
now. I saw M. E. F.’s letter 
flower garden. We had an abundance of June roses, but they 
are nearly gone now; shall have some tall castor beans by and 
by ; they are growing finely. I have a small yellow cat, andtwo 
big ones. I am very fond of pets, especially cats. As dinner is 


She must have a very pretty 


nearly ready, f must close. I have asked mother to ‘write or copy 

this for me, because Ido not like to use ink. I am eleven years 

old to-day. Hoping you are all well, Iam your loving nephew, 
RicHarRp H 

You have already seen, have you not, how vapor”’ 
is changed into ‘‘water”’? It was so simple I wonder 
we did not all think of it. I like cats, too, but I nave 
not succeeded in keeping a cat for a pet while we have 
canary birds, and none of us want to give up the canary 
birds just now. ‘Trixie has quite a little family of cats 
in the stable, and the older ones are getting familiar 
enough to come to the house. I am anxious every day 
Jest we should have # sad catastrophe. Last night, as I 
was sitting at my desk, after every one else had gone to 
bed, I heard a little rustling at my side. Looking down, 
I saw a little mouse. I am afraid he has been making a 
home in a box of my young people’s letters, and I sus- 
pect I shall find that he has done some mischief there. 
I was very sorry, as I Jooked at his bright eyes, to think 
that I shall have to set a trapfor him. You had a 
happy birthday, I hope, and have begun your new year 
with a determination to make it a very good one. I 
would rather have a letter in your own handwriting, 
even if it is in pencil. 

TAYLORVILLE, Plumar County, June 11, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

It has been a long time since I have written to you. About two 
months ago our house burned down and burned nearly every- 
thing we had. It burned all my brothers’ clothes—only what 
they had on—and all their keepsakes. Papa is building a nice 
new house now. 

My grandma and aunty both went down to Santa Rosa, and 
aunty got married down there. We saved all The Christian 
Unions, and last winter, of evenings, we made books of them, 
and they were all burnt with the house. I will be ten years old 
the 18th of this mouth. 

Please print my letter. Your loving niece, MABEL P. 

1 am very sorry to hear of your great calamity. In 
such a fire many things are sure to be burned which can 
never be replaced. Yet after the fire one often finds it 
has not been wholly a calamity ; for the new house will 
at least be fresh, and possibly more convenient than the 
old. It almost always happens in a village ora city that 
the fire results in great improvements. I am a little un- 
certain about your name; will you write me again soon, 
and write your Jast name very distinctly? I am not 
sure whether there are two ¢’s or one / and one ¢ in it, 
and whether there isan vorans. My eyes are getting 
rather dim, you know, and all my young people must 
write very distinctly, especially all names. You see 
there is quite a difference between a proper name and a 
word in common use, in respect to case of reading. A 
word that begins with a and ends with d, allhough the 
letter between may look quite as much like a w as an n, 
I shail be very sure is an and ,; but if those same ietters 
occurred in a proper name I might be quite puzzled to 
read it. 

Krioro, May 31. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thank you very much for your nice letter. It was very nice. 
I have a dark-brown dog. His name is Rover. He is real nice 
sometimes, and sometimes be isn't. We liveina very large city. 
There are mountains all around it. We can see them quite 
plainly from our windows. The Japanese houses are made of 
wud, and their roofs of tile or thatch. The Japanese children 
play with dolls, battledore and shuttlecock, balls, hoops, kites, 
and other things They play mostly in the streets. Some of 
them carry their littie brothers and sisters on their backs) Good- 
by. Yours truly, Grace W. L. 

A mud house do¢s not sound very pleasant, but, after 
all, those who live in brick houses in this country live 
in a sort of mud house, only it is baked mud. I should 
like to see some Japanese children playing with their 
dolls. Do they make clothes for them, dress and un- 
dress them, pet them and scold them, just xs our Amer- 
fean children do their dolls? Here we do n«t like to 
have children play on the streets ; they learn loud, coarse 
language, and rude, rough ways. Is it different in 
Japan? Are you coming tc this count:y some time to 


go to school? I hope so, and that I shall see you. 
,AunT PATIENCE, 


Affectionately, 
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SuNDAY GFTERNOON. 
INTO THY FOLD. 


A LL thro’ the day the storm-cloud slowly fills ; 
on Ever among the mists we blindly grope, 
Hungry and cold, searching ’mid towering hills, 

Till, with our erring mind—no faith, no hope— 

We lose Thy fold. 


Faster the gray clouds press, the snow-drifts thicken, 
And thro’ the darkness beams no welcome star, 
Thro’ the long night our weary footsteps quickezx ; 
Having no lamp, we know not where we are ; 
Show us Thy fold! 


Still do we wander, tho’ our hearts are bleeding, 
Over the forests wide and prairies drear, 
Far from thy narrow path still farther speeding, 
Till our blanched cheek, and lip that quakes with fear, 
Plead for Thy fold. 


The sweet young grass blades wither, droop, and die, 
The sharp rocks pierce our feet so sadly sore, 
And when the darkness shows that night is nigh, 
O Shepherd, guide us, that we stray no more 
Far from Thy fold ! 


O Father, hearken to our earnest cries, 
Give us thy hand, cast fear from out our hearts, 
And when the mists oppress our weary eyes, 
In pity lead us when the light departs 
Into Thy fold! 
We.tuea Bryant LEACHMAN. 


ELIJAH AND AHAB. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 








“ And Joshua said, Why hast thou troubled us? The Lord 
shall trouble thee this day.’’—Joshua vii., 25. 

OR three years and upwards the famine had been 
iW sore in the land (James v., 17). The ground had 
been as iron and the skies as brass. We may safely 
assume that the priests of Baal had tried their in- 
cantations, common in such cases in the East, and with- 
out avail. The effects on the community we cannot 
well appreciate. Commerce has prevented famine from 
ever becoming in Christendom the terrible calamity it 
was, and still is, inthe East. It began at length to pro- 
duce the effect which God intended. The people began 
to halt in their allegiance to Baal, to question whether it 
was worth while to abandon the God of their fathers. 
The influence extended even to the court. The per- 
secution of the Lord’s prophets was stayed. One of 
them even was permitted to occupy a high position in 
the palace as the king’s steward. Very much depends 
upon the integrity of such an officer. As Nebuchadnezzar 
was glad 1o make Daniel his steward, so Ahab was glad 
to have Obadiah. 

At length the king’s stables began to suffer. Famine 
was fe)t even in the palace. Money could supply the 
royal table, but it could not procure water for the royal 
stud. The king hac borne with comparative equanim- 
ity the sufferings of his subjects, but personai depriva- 
tion aroused him. He organized an expedition to search 
for water. He divided it into two parties ; he took 
personal charge of one ; Obadiah led the other. It is 
customary even to the present day for princes to lead in 
such a quest in times of drought. There is a supersti- 
tion that the king’s presence blesses the search. 

Meanwhile Elijah was summoned from his retreat in 
the territory of Pheenicia. Assuddenly as he appeared 
to Ahab he appears to Obediah. Of this governor of the 
king's house nothing is known but what is recorded 
here. Itis supposed by some that he was an author of 
the prophetical book that bears his name, but this is 
not certain ; the name is not an uncommon one. 

The message of Elijah is to his less courageous con- 
temporary as startling as the appearance. ‘‘Go,” he 
says, ‘‘tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah.” Obadiah knows 
bis lord well He knows how indignantly the king 
has sought for the prophet. He knows how easy it 
will be for the current of the king’s wrath to turn 
against himself if Elijah disappears. He remonstrates, 
But he readily suffers his remonstrance to be over- 
borne by the assurances of Elijah. Obadiah appears 
to have been not wanting in courage; certainly not 
in faith in God or fidelity to his own convictions. 
But he was more skillful to provide a way of escape 
from danger than bold to hazard and to conquer it. 
The presumptionis that he had availed himself of his 
posilion at court to inform the prophets of God of the 
persecution threatened against them, and thus to save 
their lives. There is no indication that he concealed 
his religion even in the palace of Ahab and Jezebel ; 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 2, 1885.—1 
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but we can hardly conceive that Elijah could have 
endured to make that palace his residence. 

He carries a message to the king. The king comes in 
answer to the summons, The famine has had its effect 
even on Ahab. Would he, three years ago, have turned 
out of his way to meet a prophet of the Lord? The 
prophet and the king meet face to face. The uerulous 
complaint of the king shows no sense of his own sin; 
it shows only a sense of the national disaster and the 
public clamor. He casts the whole burden of it on the 
voice that warned him of his sin and of the impending 
judgment. ‘‘ Artthou he that troubleth Israel?” The 
answer of the propket is full of dignity. It is the 
answer of Nathan to David ; of the conscience of every 
man to his own soul when he complains of Providence 
because of the results of his own misdoing: ‘‘I have 
not troubled Israel ; but thou and thy father’s house, 
in that ye have forsaken the commandments of the 
Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim.” The prophet 
cowes the king. Wondering what it means, he yields 
to the prophet’s imperious demand ; stops his royal 
search for water ; converts it into a summons to all the 
priests of Baal to a great gathering—for what he knows 
not. In truth, his quest for water has succeeded ; in a 
most unlikely place has he found a spring, not for his 
cattle only, but for the whole nation. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS 

The selfishness of Ahab. Forgetfulness of God breeds 
disregard of man. He institutes a royal exp’oration, 
not to succor his starving people, but because he is in 
danger of losing all the beasts. To him a royal horse 
is more than apeasant man. Godlessness and inhuman- 
ity generally go together. So to the inhabitants of the 
land of the Gadarenes the destruction of a herd of swine 
was more than the salvation and restoration of 8 man 
(Matt. viii., 34). Whoever practically puts a higher 
value on his own property than on the welfare of his 
poorer neighbors is guilty of Ahab’s sin. 

There is a feminine as well as a masculine courage ; it 
dares do right, but does not challenge opposition. If you 
cannot be Elijah, you can be Obadiah. If you cannot 
dauntlessly challenge wrong, you can at least not suc- 
cumb to it. 

A lesson of catholic charity. Elijah’s life is one of 
surprises. He who was surprised to find a handmaid of 
God in Zidon is now anew surprised to find a servant of 
God in the palace of Ahab. God found his own in Cor- 
nelius, in the Philippian jailer, and in Saul the perse- 
cutor. All sorts of oysters contain all sorts of pearls. In 
churches the least Christian, Christians may be found. 

The universal complaint of Satan is that uttered by 
Ahab, that Christ is troubling him. The only requests 
he makes of the prophets of the Lord is, Let us alone. 
(Matt. viii., 20; Mark i., 24.) So the Hquor interest 
cries out against temperance men, and slavery against 
abolitionists, and intrenched ignorance against all 
organic movements for public education, and supersti- 
tion against missionary work, and worldliness against 
all aggressive work of the Gospel. Art thou he that 
troubleth Israel ? (Comp. Acts xvi., 20-21 ; xvii., 6.) 

This answer of God’s Word to all such complaints is 
that of Elijah to Ahab. They trouble Israel that trans- 
gress God’s commands; that put the bottle to their 
neighbor's lips ; that keep back the hire of the laborers ; 
that put darkness for light; that worship Baal for 
Jehovah. In the individual it is not conscience that 
troubles him, it is the sin which conscience rebukes, 

But in all history the story of Elijah and Ahab is re- 
peated. Ahab sought to get peace by silencing Elijah ; 
the apostate Jehoiakim by burning the roll of Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah xxxvi.); the Pharisees by slaying Christ ; the 
medi val church by killing those who protested against 
its corruptions; the Church of England by driving the 
Methodist reformers from the pulpits of England; and 
in our own day many achurch by getting rid of an un- 
compromising minister. So each individual is apt to 
seek peace by silencing his conscience, instead of by 
obeying it. How are you seeking peace? Of what are 
you trying to rid yourself—the inward prophet, or the 
sin which it unceasingly condemns ? 

Finally, do not forget the central truth, one that is 
liable to be forgotten because it lies on the surface : that 
when a nation forgets the God of righteousness and fol 
lows after the gods of mere power—the Baalim of political 
expediency—it always involves itself in trouble. Obe- 
dience to the laws of righteousness is the condition of 
national peace—a lesson appropriate to these troublous 
times in our own nation. 

QUESTIONS, 

1. Describe an Eastern famine and its results. 

2. What is known of Obadiah ? 

3. What lessons do you draw from the contrasts in char- 
acter between Ahab, Obadiah, and Elijah ? 

4. Are the expressions in verses 10 and 15 oaths? If go, 
are they consistent with the teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount? 


5. Had Elijah troubled Israel? Had he not threatened 


famine, and was not famine a trouble ? 

7. What lesson do you draw from this incident respecting 
God’s control of nature, and hig use of its powers in reward 
and punishment ? 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
ELIJAH MEETING AHAB. 
By Emrty HountincTon MILLER. 


HEN Elijah told Ahab that there was to be no 
more rain or dew for years, until the Lord 
commanded it by his prophets, the wicked king was not 
very much troubled. He went on worshiping his idols, 
and killing the servants of the Lord; but when month 
after month went by without rain, he began to be 
alarmed, The first year and the second year went by, 
and now all the mills and small streams were dry. The 
wheat and the corn and the grass dried up, for nothing 
could grow without rain or dew, and so the people 
suffered for food as well as water. Only the larger 
streams that were fed by the snows away up on the 
mountains, and by deep springs, were left, and people 
had to go long distances for water, and hunt everywhere 
for little shady hollows where the grass was not quite 
burned up, so that they might save a few of the cattle 
alive. Even King Ahab was troubled now. He was 
very angry with Elijah, and sent everywhere to find 
him, that he might compel him to command the rain 
to come again. But no one knew where Elijah was, 
although they sent to other nations after him, because 
the Lord would not let him be found. 

One day in the third year King Ahab said to Obadiah, 
the governor of his house, ‘‘ We will go ourselves, and 
search all through the land, and see if there is not some 
brook or fountain, a little grass to keep the cattle alive. 
You go one way and I will go the other.” 

So they started out, Ahab going one way and Obadiah 
the other. Obadiah was a servant of the Lord, who 
loved and obeyed him. He had taken a hundred of the 
prophets of the Lord and hidden them in a cave where 
the wicked queen could not find them, and fed them 
day by day. As he went along he must have been pray- 
ing to the Lord, and begging him to help his people. 
Perhaps he was saying over the very prayer which 
Solomon prayed when the beautiful temple was dedi- 
cated : ‘‘ When heaven is shut up, and there is no rain, 
because they have sinned against thee, if they pray and 
confess thy name, and turn from their sin when thou 
afflicted them, then hear thou in heaven and forgive 
the sin of thy people, and teach them the good way, 
and give rain upon thy land.” 

All at once Elijah met Obadiah, for God bad told him 
to go and show himself to Ahab. Obadiah was glad to 
see Elijah, but when he told him to go and say to Ahab, 
‘“* Behold, Elijah is here!’ he was afraid. He knew 
how anxious Ahab was to find Elijah, and he feared 
that before he came the Lord would carry his prophet 
away aud hide him again. He said, ‘It shall come to 
pass, as soon as I am gone from thee, that the Spirit of 
the Lord shall carry thee whither I know not: and so, 
when I come and tell Ahab, and he cannot find thee, he 
shall slay me.” 

But Elijah promised to wait and see Ahab, and so 
Obadiah went with his message. The king was walk- 
ing alone, too, but he could not have had very pleasant 
thoughts. He ought to have been thinking of his own 
sins, and asking the Lord to forgive him and help him 
to turn from his evil ways; but his heart seems to have 
been full of hatred and anger. He was angry at Elijah, 
as if he was to blame for all the trouble that had come 
upon them. When he met him, he called out, ‘‘ Art 
thou he that troubleth Israel ?” 

And Elijah answered: ‘I have not troubled Israel, 
but thou and thy father’s house, because you have for- 
saken the commandments of the Lord and followed 
idols.” 

Sin always makes trouble, not only for the one who 
does wrong, but for a great many others. Children 
who do wrong bring sorrow upon their parents, and the 
parents who do wrong bring trouble upon their children. 
One disobedient scholar makes a whole school uncom- 
fortable, and one naughty child makes a whole family 
miserable. Because Ahab and Queen Jezebel and a 
part of the people of Israel were wicked, all the rest 
had to suffer. God says to every one who disobeys 
his laws, just as Elijah said to Ahab, ‘‘ You are making 
trouble in the world; you are making other people 
suffer.” Before Elijah left Alab he told him to send 
and call all the people of Israel, and all the prophets of 
Baal, to come to Mount Carmel on a certain day. We 
shall see in the next lesson what he wanted of them. 








MR. BEECHER ON EVOLUTION. 


E give this week in our editorial columns some 
account of Mr. Beecher’s Seven Sermons on 
Evolution and Religion. It is announced that, with the 
added ones to be preached in the Fall, they ere to be 
printed and published in book form. We give some 
space here to extracts from them, which, without indi- 
cating the course of argument, will indicate the flavor 
and spirit of the discourses and the views taken on cer- 
tain special doctrines : 
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A PERSONAL GOD, 


The Holy Scriptures teach that there is a personal, 
conscious, intelligent God ; that while the scope of his 
whole nature does not lie beyond the reach of the hu- 
man mind, yet enough of the divine will and disposition 
may be known to constitute a ground and reason for 
adoration, love, and obedience to his will, whether that 
will be made known by the natural and material world, 
or by the moral experiences of man in society. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 

It is hardly any longer a matter of doubt among 
Christian scientists that man made his appearance ages 
and ages before any such chronological date as the 
church fixes it at. Compared with the testimony now 
borne by geology, the six or eight thousand years 
dwindles into insignificance—six thousand years hardly 
amount to a comma in the revelation of the rocks. In- 
computable ages have elapsed since man made his ap- 
pearance on earth. Thousands and thousands of ages 
rolled away while men were learning the simplest 
industries ; ignorant of metals, fashioning tools 01 stone, 
coarse potteries of clay, and architecture rude as that of 
the beaver. It is believed to have been tens of thou- 
sands of years in which men were increasing on the 
earth before there was any account of their occupations, 
of their laws, of their institutions, and of their develop- 
ment, whether in the art of living, or in general knowl- 
edge, or in morality. There is a vast and unillumined 
desert in remote antiquity where the races of this world 
were developing themselves before real history turns its 
eyes upon them. The importance of this history lies in 
the fact that in the primary stages of existence the hu- 
man race were developing in themselves those moral 
elements which would make it possible for men to 
understand the moral character of God. It was a period 
of incubation. 


THE SPIRITUAL POWER OF THE BIBLE, 


The petty criticisms which peck at God’s Word, and 
are amazingly contemptible in the presence of this 
orient light which arose in twilight, but waxed brighter 
and brighter toward the perfect day, ought to be the 
marvel and the wonder of men. What if there be 
anachronisms in the Bible? What does that amount 
to? What if there should be mistakes in dates, stum- 
blings of good men, worn out and wasted customs still 
embalmed ? What if there should be imperfect laws 
permitted? What if the dust and the detritus of 
wretched peoples and corrupt ages should still be found 
here and there in the Bible? They are but fleeting 
elements, and have their use in marking the stages of 
development by which the human intelligence rose from 
darkness into relative light, and the conscience from 
being soiled into relative purity, and the higher faith 
being born, gathered to itself treasure of riches. The 
Bible is not a book set down and written as John Milton 
wrote ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” nor is it a book written asa 
man writes a history. It is not a book ; it is a series of 
books with intervals of hundreds of years between. It 
is the record of the progress of the human race in their 
development into the divine idea through the medium 
of right-living themselves. It is the serial history of the 
construction of the noblest elements that belong to hu- 
man consciousness. 

Should I, if I had stood upon the Acropolis, and dis- 
covered that there were spiders in the great temple, or 
that there was a leak in the roof, or that there was 
dust settled upon the cornices, blow up the building 
because I saw these specksin it? Yet there are men 
going about the country with witty eloquence deriding 
this grandest collection of the evolutions of human con- 
sciousness towards the highest ideal. They have no con- 
ception of the grandeur of this movement, nor of the 
grandeur of its results. God, that fills the whole 
heaven, and irradiates the air, and his power which fills 
the globe, and the steps by which he brought the maj- 
esty of his being to the consciousness of the human 
family—all that is nothing! The light that stands upon 
some jutting point to throw cheer and guidance afar out 
over the stormed waters—is it nothing that it guides 
fleet after fleet safely past the peril and into the har- 
bor? What if there is a crack in the pediment, or if 
there is some scratch on the glass, or if there is some 
other defect in the structure itself? These are petty, 
miserable, ungenerous, unphilosophical objections to the 
Word of God. I would not have left out anything of 
the Old Testament ; for, although men, by forced con- 
struction, undertake to justify corresponding elements 
in our time, the old elements are, by true reading, 
merely the landmarks and stages through which man- 
kind has come up individually and in associations to the 
present eminence. 

WHAT DOES EVOLUTION TEACH ? 

Evolution teaches that the creation of this earth was 
not accomplished in six days of twenty-four hours ; that 
the divine method occupied ages and ages of immense 
duration ; that nothing of all the treasures of the globe 
as they now stand was created at first in its present 
perfectness; that everything has grown through the 





lapse of ages into its present condition ; that the whole 
earth, with their development in it, was, as it were, an 
egg, a germ, a seed; that the forests, the fields, the 
shrubs, the vineyards, all grasses and flowers, all insects 
and birds, all mammals, of every gradation, have had a 
long history, and that they have come to the position in 
which they now stand through ages and ages of gradual 
change and unfolding. Also that the earth itself went 
through a period of long preparation, passing from ether 
by condensation to a visible cloud-form with increa-ing 
solidity, to such a condition as now prevails in the sun ; 
that it condensed and became solid ; that cold congealed 
its vapor ; that by chemical action and by mechanical 
grinding of its surface by ice a soil was prepared fit for 
vegetation, long before it was fit for animal life; that 
plants simple and coarse came first, and developed 
through all stages of complexity to the present condi- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom ; that aquatic, inverte- 
brate animals were the earliest of animals, according to 
the testimony of fossils in the earth. Fishes came next 
in order, then amphibians, then reptiles, ‘‘ All these 
tribes were represented by species before the earliest of 
the mammals appeared. The existence of birds before 
the earliest mammal is not proved, though believed by 
some paleontologists upon probable evidence. The 
early mammals were marsupial, like the opossum and 
the kangaroo, and lived in the same era called by Agas- 
siz the reptilian period. True mammals came into geo 
logic history in the tertiary era. Very long after the 
appearance of the first bird, man, the last and grandest 
of the series, came, itis doubtful whether in the tertiary 
period or immediately sequent. It is not established 
whether his bones or relics occur as far back as the ter- 
tiary era.” 

This is a very brief statement, not my own, but that 
of Professor Dana, of renown. No man is more 
trusted, more careful, more cautious than is he, and 
this brief history of the unfolding series I have taken 
bodily from his writings. As thus stated, it may be 
said that Evolution is accepted as the method of crea- 
tion by the whole scientific world, and that the period 
of controversy is passed and closed. A few venerable 
men yet live, with many doubts, but it may ‘be said that 
ninety-nine per cent.—as has been declared by an 
eminent physicisat—ninety-nine per cent. of scientific 
men and working scientists of the world are using this 
theory without any doubt of its validity. 

THE THOUGHT IN MAN. 

Man is at a primary observation an animal, low-toned, 
a sinful being ; it was not necessary that he should 
remain so; there was a power in him of unfolding, 
by which he should steadily gain advantage and ascen- 
dency over his lower and animal pature, and when 
the rays of the Divine Soul touched his and translated 
him to the higher spheres, then he should come into 
a direct and personal communion with God consciously, 
and when the predominent moral sensibilities were 
stimulated and brought to their superior elements by 
the intouch of God’s own nature, then they should not 
only have a power of outsight, foresight, intuition, but 
they should have such communion with God that they 
should be conscious of his presence +1! the time, and in 
this intimate communion of the soul with its Creator they 
should have something of the divine power, and might 
be called really set free from all animalism, and mainly 
from subverting influences of our fleshy condition. 

Man was born at the bottom on purpose. It was the 
creative organic decree of God that he should begin at 
the bottom and work his way up, step by step, to the 
top, as it were, until his life mingled with the divine 
life, 

THE BIBLE, 

It is a living book, shedding out rays of light and heat 
in all the world. It is clothed to this hour with the as- 
sociations of myriads of hearts who discover in it the 
secret of their own lives. It is the seed-bed of all that 
is fine, all that is sweet, all that is strong, all that is as- 
piring and ennobling in the highest human character and 
conduct. Every morning the sun rolls over fields, for- 
ests, flowers, and fruits which itself has created. The 
Bible moves among men, netted all over with the sweet- 
est and tenderest emotions of the human soul, which 
itself has created as the revelation and the voice of God. 
He who knows only the print and the type of the book 
knows only a painted sun. What the Bible is can be 
remotely appreciated only by those who can perceive 
what are its fruits. Like a cloud in summer, every drop 
brings forth a flower. It is the only book that develops 
God in human conditions ; that cheers the end of life, 
opening the doors of immortality ; the only book that 
from beginning to end is in sympatby with the poor, the 
weak, the struggling, the sorrowful, the sinful. This is 
the flaming book which men fear will be destroyed. 
But sooner will you pluck the stars out of heaven than 
one star out of this divine book. All theories of the 
nature of the sun may be assailed, but the sun shines on 
and does not care for them. All theories respecting the 
history and the structure of the Bible may be mooted 
and disputed, but there it is, a book whose fruits rise 





higher, smell sweeter, taste more flavorsome, inspire more 
hearts, than any or all others that have ever been pro 

duced upon the plane of human life. The Bible is the rec- 
ord of the progressive unfolding of knowledge in respect 
to soclal and spiritual things through vast ages. And 
the inspiration of God consisted in that impulse of nat 

ural law, of social institution, of reflection, of experiment, 
and of findings-out of life, and a record of it by mencom 

petent to understand and give it the largest form. They 
were men above their day, able to concentrate in their 
own consciousness the meaning of all these things that 
had been gradually found out by the myriad of men, 
and give them authentic form. Iam aware that many 
men will be troubied about this view. But men bun- 
gry for knowledge, and that are obliged to compare 
things and think, have missed the best effects of the 
Bible by reason cf what seemed to them its inconsist- 
ency. It may be said, How can men be certain of the 
truth ?. Well, have you an absolute standard on the old 
theory ? Men have never been able to agree even on 
the theory of plenary inspiration. There has been no 
end to controversy. We have got to find some larger 
formula. We cannot unite men through the under- 
standing alone. They must be united in a religion of 
love and of developed moral qnatities. The method of 
evolution has in it unity ; and as to the fear of losing the 
Bible, there will remain its characteristics—love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness. Does apny- 
body want with miscreant club to brain that Bible; and 
if that is the meaning of Sacred Scripture, who wants 
to destroy it? But when men, uninstructed, attempt to 
work in as a part of the testimony of God the things 
that are but the record of human weaknesses and hu- 
man misunderstandings, then we set the world agog, and 
then there are opportunities for men most active and 
successful in that, because toa large extent they have 
the truth with them. Now I will close by reading the 
passage from Peter: ‘‘ Grace and peace be multiplied 
unto you, through the knowledge of God !” 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 

And it is these considerations that have revolutionized 
my educational beliefs. I cannot separate myself from 
my fellow-men. I cannot content myself with sitting 
down in a well-regulated parish and ciphering at a doc- 
trine of sinfulness of man and reasonableness of eternal 
punishment. When I think of the condition of men 
after death, I think of Africa for thousands of years, of 
Asia, and of every island of the sea for myriads of 
years; I think of the vast sweep of creation, created in 
conditions that imply almost of necessity imperfection 
and transgression, and then say, What has God done 
with them all? Are they wailing in unmitigable torment ? 
If that be so, let me never mention the name of God 
again. Let me never violate my own nature by calling 
him Father. It derides, treads under foot, the very 
foundation ideas of fatherhood. But if you take that 
allaway, and then, having a clear foundation, say, Sup- 
pose men go out of existence, and that is the end of it; 
suppose men attain to etcrnal life through faith in 
Christ so far as they have unfolded away from animal 
conditions, and are susceptible of a further development 
in the life to come, plant them again, and if, planted and 
having every nourishment, they still have not developed 
enough morality to be worth a seed form or trial—what 
happens when a burning taper goes out? The earth 
doesn’t shake, the sun doesn’t stop, nobody knows it—it 
simply goes out. And when a man has spent the force 
of his life here and has not reached those conditions 
which have made another stage possible to him, he sim- 
ply gves out! What inhumanity is there? what 
shock ? He that would live again must live well now, 
and if he does not live again at the highest point con 
ceivable he may live high enough up to take a new root, 
a new start, under better and favorable circumstances. 
But as for the rest that, beginning bigh, go down, 
steadily lower and lower, until they lose the suscepti- 
bility, the possibility, of moral evolution, moral devel- 
opment, let them keep on, and in the great abyss of 
nothingness there is no groan, no sorrow, no pain, and 
no memory. 

ATHEISM INCREDIBLE, 


The atheistic view, I think—that is, the view that Mr. 
Haeckel, one of theablest scientists of Germany, though 
not altogether the safest to trust, takes—the view that this 
world needs no God ; that it has in itself provision for 
all the phenomena that have taken place—instead of sim- 
plifying matters and relieving us, this makes matters 
still more difficult of comprehension. Atheism taxes 
credulity a good deal more than even the most supersti- 
tious notions do. There is nothing in human experience 
which can furnish the basis for believing in the origin and 
basis of the world of its own self without any external 
influence. Time and matter being given and certain 
laws established, then the world, to be sure, could be 
unfolded, as it is taught by evolution. But where was 
the matter, and where were the laws that directed it 
through the uncountable periods, and gave to it system, 
gave to it progress, gave to it direction not only, but or- 
gauicsymmetry ? No man can believe that things happen 
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of themselves. There is alwaysa prior force to an effect, 
and that is wrought into the very common sense of man- 
kind—I had almost said, and perhaps I might quite use 
that term so much abused—common sense. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN. 


You are familiar with the famous illustration of Dr. 
Paley, where a man finds a watch and infers irresistibly 
that the watch was made by some skillful, thoughtful 
watchmaker. And that was taken to be characteristic 
of the whole world ; but it is no longer tenable. But, at 
any rate, admit that that would be evidence of design. 
Suppose, then, that a man having found a watch, said 
to himself, ‘‘ Somebody thought this out and created it 
so that it is exactly structurally edapted to the end it 
has in view, the keeping of time ;” suppose that at that 
point some one should take him to Waltham and intro- 
duce him t» that vast factory where watches are created 
by hundreds of thousands every year, by machinery, 
and the question should be put to him then, ‘* What do 
you think about the man that invented this machinery, 
that goes on getting out wheels and springs and piniops 
and anything that belongs to a watch?” If it bean 
argument of design that a man could make one watch, 
is it not a sublimer argument of design that there is a 
man existing that could create a manufactory that should 
turn out millions of watches all the time, and by ma- 
chinery, too, so that the human hand had nothing to do 
but to put together the parts created by machines? If it 
be evidence of desiga in the creation that God adapted 
one single flower to its place and function ; if there is a 
system of such adaptations going on through eternity to 
eternity, is not the Creator of the system a sublimer 
designer than of any single act of that kind? Or go 
with me to the adjacent town of Lowell, where you 
shall find a power carpet-loom, and then put down be- 
fore you an Oriental rug which we know has been woven 
by women squatting upon the ground, each one putting 
in the colors that she wanted to form a figure, and carry- 
ing out the whole Oriental symmetry and harmony of 
colors, and, looking upon that, youcan not help saying : 
** Well, that is a beautiful design, and those were skillful 
women that made it, and there can be no question about 
that, and that is an argument of human design.” But 
step into the power-loom room, where not simply a rug, 
with long drudging work, has been created by hand, 
but see that loom create carpet by endless lengths, and 
in which are birds, insects, flowers, scrolls, and every- 
thing of the kind, and all being done without the hands 
touching it. Now, the question {is this: ‘‘Is it an evi- 
dence of design in those women that they turned out that 
rug, and is it no evidence of a higher design of a man 
that turns out that machine that could carry this work 
on a thousand-fold more magnificently than the women’s 
fingers did ?” 


GOD OR LAW ? 


The world would seem dreary to me if I did not be- 
lieve in the immanence, the presence, and interference 
of the Divine Mind all the while. If I were to go out 
now on one of our steamers for foreign travel I should 
feel that sleeping at night I was secure, because there 
were the officers, well informed of all emergencies, and 
vigilant ; but if some one should fay to me, “ We have 
no captain, no engineer, no crew, but we have an engine 
and have started, and are going now by the laws of 
water and wind and currents,” I should not feel secure. 
I don’t know where I would bring up—probably go 
down rather than up. If this world werea vast machine 
left to nothing but the guidance of natural law, I would 
get very little quiet. That it may be better for the end- 
less races in the long run I will admit; but is it better 
for me? Is there any rest or trust for me where there 
is no doctrine of the special guidance and perpetual 
presence of God? I need not argue the question. 
Well, I admit the uniformity of laws. God works 
through laws on force. 


NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 


In their wild state natural Jawsz are only half fruit- 
ful. Winds roam over the globe until we make the 
windmill, and then they grind for us by turning the 
wheel. Water floated in the clouds, rained on the sea, 
rushed forth in uselessness in rivers. Now it, too, 
has been reduced to service, everywhere turning the 
wheel, replenishing society through manufactures, even 
in the desert by irrigation making the wilderness blos- 
som. Water never would have done it of itself, but 
water controlled by human will does it. Electricity, 
the great buffoon of the north in winter nig hts, flashed 
about in storms the pyrotechnics of the world. But itis 
to-day subdued. Now it doctors the sick, shut up in boxes, 
lights the streets, plays post-boy, carries newsin a twink- 
ling round the world. In its earlier day, untouched by 
the will of man, what did the eiectric element do? It 
was worthless, barren. It becomes fruitful because the 
will of man learned how to use it. Not by vielating it 
either, but by using the laws of nature, men can and do 
create a providence. I can use the laws of nature so 
that they shall be a providence to me and to my family, 





making my family respectable, sending out my children 
to the vocations of life. A man that isa drunkard or 
knave can blast his children. On the other hand, a wise 
man and patient, industrious man can make all the differ- 
ence between poverty and disgrace on one side and em- 
inence and wealth and honor on the other side. 

And if a man can do that by the use of natural laws, 
not by violating them, God ought to be able to do most 
as much as that in the wiser use of natural law. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

Young men, of whom there are such that wait upon 
my ministry, I don’t say to you, ‘‘ Lay aside dangerous 
books,” but read them and don’t be afraid of them ; don't 
be afraid of change, but don’t make haste ; don’t be mis- 
guided by false lights. I am for liberty of knowledge, 
for liberty in philosophy in spite of organizations and 
precedents and all that is past. Go on from ignorance 
to twilight, and from twilight to sunrise, and from sun- 
rise to midday. But be sure of onething, that whatever 
philosophy has taught or is teaching, and whatever sci- 
ence has taught and is teaching, be sure of one thing— 
you are a sinful and imperfect man, and that is the real 
truth for you. God is abroad in the world to give inspi- 
ration and help to you, and to lift you up out of your 
animal life into spiritual. These two truths are to be 
held as you hold your very birthright of life itself. You 
are sinners, and Godthrough Jesus Christ has come into 
the world to savesinners. Be lifted, then, into commun. 
ion and intercourse and likeness with God. Read on ; 
fill your mind with facts and ideas ; but be not in haste 
to give up the covenants of your fathers. Don’t be in 
haste to be skeptical of the reality of piety. Is there no 
mother that rises from the horizon of your memory to 
tell you that religion is true—not its doctrines, but its 
substance? Is there no venerable patriarch remem- 
bered as your father, whose justice and charity of truth 
was such that you can say, ‘‘If ever there was a Chiris- 
tian he was one”? You have seen what religion was in 
actual disposition and in actual life. Hold on to that 
substance as regards all] instruments by which to pro- 
duce it, as regards the instructions which tend to pro- 
duce it, inspire it. You area dying man, with but one 
life to live, and with one great hope. If you would un- 
cover it and look itin the face, and hope op and live 
again in a better sphere and under nobler culture, see to 
it thet no raw knowledge and no yet green information 
shall take you away from that central substance: ‘‘ I 
am of the dust, Iam brother of the worm, I am com- 
panion of the beast, I am rising steadily away from 
them. I go up toward inspiration and life, yet have 
clouds ; I feel in me that I am of God and am a son of 
God, and I will not give up my birthright, neither for 
the bait of pleasure, neither for the bribe of power and 
ambition, neither for the cry of the multitude.” 

Hold on to yourself, dying man ; and, since God has 
appeared in the world to seek and to save just such as 
you are, reach out your hand and be lifted up into a 
higher and a nobler nature. 





A SKEPTIC TESTED. 


F men generally who profess disbelief in Christianity 

would put the Word of God to a fair test, as was 
done in the following case, they would only be doing 
the just and reasonable thing : 

Some time since a minister, living in a community 
where skepticism and infidelity had led many astray, 
gave a series of discourses on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Of course more or less of his opposers were 
present, and on the last night of the series a prominent 
infidel came in. At the close of avery impressive meet- 
ing the speaker said: ‘‘ There may be, and doubtless 
are, some here to-night who do not believe as I do, and 
who do not accept the truth of the Bible. If there are 
such, or if there is one willing to come forward and test 
this question of such vital interest to every soul, I invite 
him to the platform.” 

On the instant the infidel referred to came forward and 
said: ‘‘I do not believe your doctrines; I cannot 
accept them.” 

But,” sald the clergyman, “you have denounced 
for years that which you have never tested. Are you 
willing that I, who have tried Christianity and ‘feel its 
truths, shall be your teacher, and will you submit to my 
directions ? You say that you are honest in your belief, 
and in an honest spirit you will meet me.” 

“‘T co thus meet you, and I will allow you to be my 
teacher.” 

‘‘Then,” said the godly man, ‘* kneel by my side and 
repeat the simple words, ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner |’” 

“But,” was the reply, “I do not belleve in your 
teachings.” 

‘* Well, you say you are honest, and are willing to 
test this question ; if so, you will heed my directions.” 

The audience, in hushed expectation, heard the in- 
fidel, as he sullenly kneeled, utter the words desired, 
with sarcastic defiance. 

‘* Again repeat those words,” said the teacher, in tones 


. 





of utmost gentleness ; and again, still defiant, yet more 
subdued, the infidel repeated, ‘‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner !” 

Once more came the request to repeat the sentence, 
and before the audience, held by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, the petition went up in a tone of almost tender- 
ness, certainly far different from the bravado with 
which it was first repeated. 

A fourth time came the request, ‘‘ Repeat it again ;” 
and, with his strong frame quivering with emotion, the 
poor man poured out his soul’s need in the prayer of the 
publican. 

At the fifth repetition the man then and there, before 
the large assembly, offered up from his inmost soul the 
prayer which, when thus offered, meets with a forgiving 
Father’s pardon. 

In conclusion we would ask this question of all un- 
believers : ‘‘ Why will you denounce a falth which you 
have never put to the test ?’—[Sunday Magazine. 





A LITTLE BOY’S DECISION.’ 


NE day a small boy entered a store. The mer- 
chant Jooked at him, and asked : ‘‘ Well, my litt'e 
man, what will you have to-day ?” 

“Oh, please, sir, mayn’t I do some work for you to- 
day ?” 

‘“‘Do some work for me, eh? Well, what sort of 
work can a little chap like you do? Why, you can’t 
look over the counter. ’ 

*‘Oh, yes, I can, and I’m growing, please, growing 
very fast—there, now, see if I can’t look over the 
counter !” said the little fellow, raising himself up on 
his tiptoes. 

The merchant smiled, and then came round to the 
other side of the counter. 

‘“‘T thought I should have to get a magnifying-glass to 
see you ; but, I reckon, if I get close enough, I can find 
out what you look like.” 

‘‘Oh, I'm older than I’m big, sir,” said the boy. 
“Folks say I’m very small of my age. You see, sir, 
my mother hasn’t anybody but me; and this morning I 
saw her crying because she couldn't find five cents in 
her pocketbook. She thinks the boy that took the 
ashes stole it—and—I—haven't—had—any breakfast, 
mx 

Then his voice choked, and his blue eyes were filled 
with tears. 

‘**T reckon I can help you to some breakfast, my little 
fellow,” sald the mercbant, feeling in his vest-pocket. 
‘* Here—will this quarter do ?” 

The boy shook his head, saying : 

*“ Thank you, sir, but my mother wouldn’t let me beg, 
or take money, unless I did something for it.” 

‘Indeed !” said the gentleman. ‘‘ And where's your 
father ?” 

‘He went to sea in the steamer ‘ City of Boston.’ The 
vessel was lost, and we never beard of him after that.” 

‘‘Ah! thatwas bad. But you are a plucky little fel- 
low, and I like vou. Let me see,” and then, after 
thinking for a few moments, he called out to one of the 
clerks—‘* Saunders, is the cash-boy No. 4 still sick ?” 

‘* He died last night, sir,” was the reply. 

“Ah! I’m sorry to hear that. Well, here’s a little 
fellow that can take his place. What wages did No. 4 
get ?” 

‘‘Three dollars a week, sir,” replied the clerk. 

‘* Well, put this boy down for four dollars a week.” 
Then, turning to the astonished boy, he said, “ There, 
my little fellow, go up to the clerk yonder, and tell him 
your name, and where you live; and then run home 
and tell your mother you’ve got a place at four dollars 
a week ; come back on Monday morning, and I'll tell 
you what todo. Here’sa dollar in advance; I’ll take 
it out of your first week’s wages. Now go.” 

Little Tommy darted out of that store like an arrow. 
How he flew along the street! How nimbly he mounted 
the creaking stairs that led to his mother’s room! As 
soon as he entered it he ran across the room, clapping 
his bands, and jumping up and down, and crying out, 
‘*Mother! mother! I’m took! I’m took! I’ve got a 
place at four dollars a week. There’s the first dollar to 
get something to eat with. And don’t you ever cry 
again; for I’m the man of the house now !” 

But Tommy’s mother did cry then. And how could 
she help it? She took the little fellow in her arms, and 
pressed him toher bosom. She wept tears of joy over 
him ; and then she kneeled down and thanked God for 
giving her such a treasure of a boy. Now, here we sce 
how decided litue Tommy was in doing what was 
right, and what success followed his decision. 





The peace of some is rather founded in wrath to the 
saints than love among themselves; they are united ; 
but how? No otherwise than Sameon’s foxes, to do 
mischief to others rather than good to themselves. 
—([Gurnall, 





“From Bible Models,” by Richard Newton, D.D, (Philadel 
phia: Barrie.) 
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@ue Eveninc Kame. 


A COLPORTEUR IN CENTRAL ASIA.’ 


The word colporteur, as commonly used in this 
country, does not, perhaps, fuily describe the author 
of these two sumptuously bound and illustrated vol- 
umes, containing an account of a remarkable journey 
through Russian Central Asia, leading to Khiva and 


Merv, towns rarely reached by the European traveler, ° 


though of late they have been central points in the 
political history of the decade. Dr. Lansdell is the 
author of the excellent book of travel ‘‘ Through 
Siberia,” an English clergyman, and a member of 
more than one famous scientific society. A quite un- 
clerical-looking portrait of him clad in a suit of armor 
presented by the Emir of Bokhara, and armed with a 
battle-ax, serves as frontispiece to the first volume. 
For ten years Dr. Lansdell has been traveling to and 
fro in Russia and her outlying ‘provinces, visiting 
especially the hospitals and prisons, of which he has 
made a special study. By the aid of two London 
societies, and under the approval of the Russfan 
Government, he has distributed, he tells us in his 
dedication to the Emperor, more than 100,000 religious 
publications, of a kind authorized by the Holy Synod 
or the Censor. The journey here described was one 
of 12,000 miles, oecupying 179 days, and during half 
of this time Dr, Lansdell slept in his clothes during 
the nights. 

The book {s far more than the record cf a perl- 
patetic missionary. Dr. Lansdell is a keen observer, 
and he gives us {n detail and written in an entertain- 
ing way a complete picture of life, customs, civiliza- 
tion, political condition, race traits, and even flora and 
fauna, of regions which are st{]l comparatively unknown 
tothe reading world. His volumes form a greattreasure 
house stored with information of almost every kind. 
Hereafter every student of Eastern Russia will turn to 
this work as a standard autbority. 

RUSSIAN PRISONS. 

We lately laid before our readers some passages from 
‘*Russia Under the Tzars,”’ by ‘‘ Stepniak,” now said to 
be Professor Dragomanof. In these the atrocities of 
Russian prisons were described {n the most vivid way. 
It is only fair to quote from Dr. Lansdell’s account of 
the prisons on the other side. He found nothing of the 
kind alleged by Nihilists to exist. To be sure, he saw 
only what the authorities chose to show him, but he is a 
man of experience in prison investigation, and one 
would hardly suppose him to be easily deceived. Of 
the famous—or infamous—Troubetzkoy Bastion he 
says : 

““Two buildings within the fortress walls now serve 
as prisons—the ‘Troubetzkoy Bastion’ and the ‘ Court- 
ine of Catherine II.’ The Tronbetzkoy prison consists 
of seventy-two cells, in two stories, built or arranged in 
their present form about 1870. The window cells look 
out on to the outer fortress wall, from which the build- 
ing is separated by a court about twenty feet wide. 
The doors of the cells open in one wall of a wide pas- 
sage, down the center of which lies a plece of matting, 
dea lening the footsteps of passers-by. As we entered 
the passage a hush was called (I suppose in order that 
the nearest prisoner might not be aware of our pres- 
ence), and the cover of an inspection-hole was gently 
raised that I might look within. The name, too, of the 
occupant was given me, it being none other than that 
of the man who took ashop and made a mine under 
one of the streets of Petersburg with the diabolical de- 
sign of blowing up the late Emperor. Of course I 
peeped breathlessly in, and duly prepared my nerves 
to see how this arch offender was being treated, and 
what likelihood there seemed of his losing his health or 
reason, or of sinking into the ghastly condition of polit- 
ical prisoners as described in the ‘ Nineteenth Century.’ 
But the man appeared to be bearing his fate better than 
was to be expected. He seemed to be in good health, 
and showed not the least tendency to insanity. In fact, 
he was lying at full length on his bed, with his toes in 
the air, reading a book and smoking acigar!... 

‘‘L expressly asked, when going over the buildings, 
if there were any subterranean chambers or cells, and 
was told ‘No.’ Inasmuch, then, as I have not yet de- 
tected the Russian prison authorities on any one occa- 
sion trying to deceive me, I am bound to believe what 
they say, until some one can show proof to the con- 
trary. If any one denied to me that there were dark 
cells in Newgate I could in six lines giveso minute a di- 
rection that a Russian entering the prison for the first 
time should be able to find them; but for any one to 
say, like the ‘blood-red’ letter writer, that there are in 
the fortress ‘ underground cells where a ray of sunlight 
never enters, where offensive water oozes through the 
walls, and fungus grow on all sides,’ is not sufficiently 
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definite as to locality. Prince Krapotkine, after speak- 
ing of the Troubetzkoy Bastion, says, ‘ The floor of the 
cell is covered with a painted felt, and the walls are made 
double with felt to prevent the prisoners from speaking 
to one another by tapping’—a very proper device 
of the authorities if it were so, but it was not the case in 
the cells I entered or !ooked into. Again, he says that 
the prisoners I saw were awaiting trial, and that it is 
after trial that they are put into the horrible places he 
describes ; but his testimony fails to convince me, be- 
cause he does not sufficiently particularize the locality 
of the cells, so that an independent person might test 
the accuracy of his statements.” 
ARRESTED FOR CARRYING “SUSPICIOUS LITERA- 
TURE.” 

‘* All went peacably enough till the train stopped at 
Chusovaia, eighty miles from Perm, about two o'clock 
in the morning, when a gendarme, on the track of a 
supposed Nihilist, put bis head into the compartment ; 
but, overawed, I suppose, by the respectable appearance 
of the persons within, withdrew and closed the door. 
Presently he came again, but, his heart still failing him, 
he once more retired. On his third attempt, however, 
he caught sight of the tracts on the rack, and asked if 
we had any books. Thinking, in the innocency of my 
heart, that he was in quest of spiritual food, I said, 
‘Certainly,’ and graciously offered him some. But he 
looked severe, and said that we and our baggage must 
all come out and be examined. I Jaughed, and showed 
him and the station-master who had entered my official 
permission te distribute reliyious literature. The station 
master seemed to see that all was right, but the gendarme 
stuck to his prey like a leech, and pulled from behind 
his cuff a telegram sent from a previous station hy one 
of his fraternity. I then went to the General, who was 
in another carriage, and asked his influence to set me 
right. His Excellency came, stood at his full height 
(which was not diminutive), and introduced himself to 
the station-master as ‘the Governor of Irkutsk.’ He 
also read the telegram, but, shaking his head, said he 
could not help me, for it was written in the dispatch 
that ‘proclamations’ (that is, Nihilistic pamphlets) had 
been found in the tracts I had given away. I replied 
that it was all ‘stuff and nonsense.’ ‘ That is precisely 
what you have to go and prove,’ be answered. ‘But it 
will lose me four-and-twenty hours,’ I said. ‘Better 
that,’ he replied, ‘than four-and-twenty days ;) upon 
which I gave in. and allowed my hand-baggage to be 
brought into the waiting-room whilst our tarantass, 
with portmanteaus, etc., went forward.” Escorted back 
to Perm by gensdarmes, Dr. Lansdell there underwent 
a searching interrogation, and was only saved from 
further annoyance by the fact that the Procureur re 
membered seeing him on a steamer, and that he was 
well provided with passports and official letters. He 
adds : 

‘*One of my abettors present was greatly disgusted 
with ‘these Russians,’ as he called them, and expressed 
his opinion that the gendarme who sent the telegram 
would ‘ get it hot,’ or perhaps be dismissed. I asked in 
the evening whether the informer had made his appear- 
ance, but was told that the party were so ashamed of 
themselves that they were taking care to keep out of the 
way. I had, however, broken the law in throwing 
printed matter from a train in motion, a regulation that 
in the excited state of the country was reasonable 
enough, but which I did not know to be an offense. 
The gendarme, moreover, who received the tracts was 
in the main right, for the Nihilists are very subtle, and 
not only put seditious leaflets into duly authorized tracts 
to distribute, but I have heard on good authority of a 
Bible having been seen beginning with Genesis and end- 
ing with Revelation, but filled in with—Nihilistic mat- 
ter |” 

THE FRENZIED WORSHIP OF THE JAHRIA BROTH- 
ERHOOD. 

At Samarkand Dr. Lansdell witnessed the peculiar 
worship of the Jahria Brotherhood, or the sect Nadamar. 
‘‘The proceedings reminded me of the service of the so- 
called ‘ howling’ dervisnes I had witnessed at Constan- 
tinople. Neither there nor at Samarkand did I see the 
service begin, and in both cases we came away before 
the end. Dr. Schuyler has described their worship with 
his usual thoroughness, which enables me better to re- 
count what Isaw. At Samarkand the mosque was well 
filled with an audience seated on the floor, whilst oppo- 
site the entrance, near the kibleh, were eleven men, ejac- 
ulattog prayers with loud cries and violent movements 
of the body. They recite texts, such as Hashi rabi jal 
Allah ! (‘ My defense is the Lord, may Allah be magni- 
fied !’); Ma fi kalbi hir Allah ! (‘ There is nothing but 
God in my heart !’); Nuri Muhammad sall Allah (‘ My 
light, Mohammed, God bless him !’) ; La ilaha ill Allah 
(‘There is no God but Allah’). These words, or some 
of them, are chanted to various semi-musical tones, first 
in a low voice, and accompanied by a movement of the 
head over the left shoulder toward the heart, then back : 
and then to the right shoulder, and then down; as if 
directing all the movements to the heart. Sometimes [ 
observed a man, more excited than the rest, shout a sen- 





tence, throw out his arms, dance, jump, and then slap 
his breast with such force as to make the place ring 
These texts are repeated several hundreds of times, till 
the devotees get so exhausted and so hoarse that their 


repetitions sound like a succession of groans, and we 
could gee the perspiration running through their clothes. 
Some were obliged to give up and rest, whilst others 
were pushed out by the Ishan, who was conducting, and 
who called some one else to fill up gaps inthe ranks. 


When their voices have become entirely hoarse with one 
cry, another is begun, They sit at first in a row, but 
later on, as the movement quickens, each puts his hand 
on his neighbor’s shoulders, and they form in a group, 
as Dr. Schuyler says, ‘in several concentric rings,’ but 
which could remind a native of Blackheath of nothing 
but a group of players during a ‘scrimmage’ in Rugby 
football, as they sway from side to side of the mosque, 
leaping about, jumping up and down, and crying, Hai} 
Allah Hai! like a pack of madmen, til! the Ishan gives 
them a rest by reciting a prayer, or a hafiz reciles poet 
ry; or, again, as at Samarkand, we heard a dervish 
sing a solo in a fervid, thrilling voice. 

“One curious part of the service, as I saw it at Con- 
stantinople, was that persons apparently sick were 
brought to the minister, to be stretched on the floor, 
whilst he set his foot on their shoulders, breast, etc. In 
one case eight men, women, and children, being Jaid in 
a row side by side, he deliberately planted his elephant- 
ine foot on the first, and walked over them all, one 
woman I observed making a terrible grimace as she 
received his whole weight. After this ordeal they all 
went up and kissed their benefactor’s hand! Besides 
this, various garments, and vessels, bottles, etc., were 
brought to him to breathe his holy breath upon, and 
thus impart his blessing.” 

DANCING DERVISHES. 

““We did not meet in Central Asia with any such 
‘orderly’ dancing, but in the bazaar of Khiva we sud- 
denly came upon a company of dervishes, or alendar, 
from Kashgar, who, like the Nazarites and the Russian 
priests, suffer no razor to come upon their head. They 
wear an extingu‘sher-shaped cap, a sample of which I 
would gladly have purchased new, but found they 
were not to be had, for that each made his own ; and to 
take one second-hand was more than I dared do! When 
they saw us strangers they broke up their dance and 
were for making off, but I called them back to see their 
performance. They are dressed in rags, and each carries 
a wallet, and a drinking-vessel shaped out of a gourd. 
They sing sacred songs in Persian and Turki, shouting 
as loudJy as possible, accompanying the singing with 
boundings, prostrations, and whirlingabout. I noticed 
that one dervish had in his hand two wooden rods about 
sixteen incheslong. To these were attached a ring four 
inches in diameter, and on this ring were twelve smaller 
rings. This was carried in the hand when dancing, 
and a jingling made therewith. I bought it, and was 
glad thus to secure a souvenir of these wild-looking 
devotees.” 

KALMUK CUSTOMS. 

“The faith of the Kalmuks, who emigrated to Semf- 
rechia and were baptized, was that of Buddhistic 
Shamanfem, which the lamas diligently propagated 
among the Solons, Sibos, and Manchus—very similar, J 
presume, to what I found among the Buriats, where old 
Shaman customs still lingered, though the people had 
accepted Buddhism. The lamas are teachers, medical 
sorcerers, and priests. Hence their services are contin- 
ually called into requisition ; at a birth to read prayers 
over the mother, who for a month is considered unclean, 
and to name the child; later to instruct the boy, to 
marry him when grown up, to treat him when sick with 
prayers and drugs, and after death to decide whether 
the corpse shall be buried, exposed on the Steppe—to 
be eaten, I presume, by dogs as at Urga—or burned. 
The Jama, in fact, appears as chief counselor and 
teacher in all the important events of life, and supplies 
his parishioners besides with amulets and burkhans. 

“‘The Kalmuks had special oratories in Kuldja, and 
a monastery on the Tekess. In their tents they have 
movable durkhans, or idols, and round their necks they 
carry amulets made of short prayers sewn on pieces of 
cloth. When journeying they wear, besides the ordi- 
nary amulets, a burkhan in a leather purse. 

‘* Family life among the Kalmuks possesses greater 
freedom than among the Solons. A Kalmuk girl isa 
shepherdess. She is married early, without much 
attention to her predilections, even without her consent, 
but she {s at liberty to leave her husband and return to 
her relations. Whether she likes a suitor is known by 
her leaving the tent as soon as the marriage negotiations 
commence, or the reverse, by her staying during the 
whole conference. The parents, however, seldom re- 
gard her taste, and the aspirant, with their consent, 
watches for an opportunity of seizing the girl and carry- 
ing her off by force, the parents considering their duty 
toward their daughter fulfilled if only the man carry 
her off without their seeing it. A Kalmuk widow may 
marry three months after her husband’s death, or even 
after one month’s mourning.” 
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MR. RUSKIN’S REMINISCENCES. 


HE “‘St. James’ Gazette” reprints in part the sec- 

ond chapter of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Prieterita,” now in 
course of publication in England. It is entitled ‘* Herne 
Hill Almond-Blossoms,” and describes the writer’s life 
from his fourth to his seventh year. It opens with a 
description of his father’s house and garden at Herne 
Hill. Concerning the latter Mr. Ruskin says : 

“The differences of primal importance which I ob- 
served between the nature of this garden and that of 
Eden, as I had imagined it, were that in this one a// the 
fruit was forbidden, and that there were no companion- 
able beasts. In other respects the little domain answered 
every purpose of Paradise to me; and the climate, in 
that cycle of our years, allowed me to pass most of my 
ilfe in it. My mother never gave me more to learn than 
she knew I could easily get Jearned, if 1 set myself hon- 
estly to work, by twelve o'clock. She never allowed 
anything to distur) me when my task was set. If it was 
not said rightly by twelve o'clock I was kept in till I 
knew it; and in general, even when Latin grammar 
came to supplement the Psalms, 1 was my own master 
for at least an hour before half-past one dinner, and for 
the rest of the afternoon. My mother, herself finding 
her chief personal pleasure in her flowers, was often 
planting or pruning beside me, at least if I chose to stay 
beside Jer. I never thought of doivg anything behind 
her back which I would not have done before her face ; 
and her presence was, therefore, no restraint to me; but, 
also, po particular pleasure; for, from having always 
been left so much alone, I had generally my own little 
affairs to see after, and, on the whole, by the time I was 
seven years old was already getting too independent 
mentally, even of my father and mother, and, having 
nobody else to be dependent upon, began to lead a very 
small, perky, contented, conceited, Cock-Robinson-Cru- 
soe sort of life, in the central point which it appeared to 
me (as it must naturally appear to geometrical animals) 
that I occupied in the universe.” 

The boy’s education was left entirely to bis mother’s 
care. There was a ‘fixed purpose of making an 
ecclesiastical gentleman of me, with tue superfinest of 
manners, and access to the highest circles of fleshly and 
spiritual society.” His life in these early years was of a 
solitary character, and beyond a childish friendship for 
some ‘‘ nests of ants and a sociable bird or two,” his im- 
agination fastened on the sky, the leaves and pebbles 
within the garden, or took flights into the regions of 
romance. The father dincd at half-past four, and 
between four and six o'clock the boy was never ad- 
mitted to the parlor. In summer-time tea was taken in 
the garden ; in rough weather and in winter in the draw- 
ing-room, where the little boy sat at a table in a recess, 
‘*as an idol in a niche.” 

‘* The series of the Waverley novels, then drawing 
toward its close, was still the chief source of delight in 
all households caring for literature ; and I can no more 
recollect the time when I did not know them than when 
I did not know the Bible; but I have still a vivid re- 
membrance of my father's intense exrression of sorrow, 
mixed with scorn, as he threw down ‘ Count Robert of 
Paris’ after reading three or four pages ; and knew 
that the life of Scott was ended ; the scorn being a very 
complex and bitter feeling in Fim—partly, indeed, of 
the book itself, but chietly of the wretches who were tor- 
menting aud seliing the wrecked intellect, and not a 
little, deep down, of the subtle dishonesty which had 
essentially caused the ruin. My father never could 
forgive Scott his concealment of the Ballantine partner- 
ship.” 

His mother exercised him in the Scriptures in such 
way as ‘‘to make every word of them familiar to my 
ear in habitual music.” 

**As soon as I was able to read with fluency she 
Legan a course of Bible work with me, which never 
ceased till | went to Oxford. She read alternate verses 
with me, watchiag at first every intonation of my voice, 
and correcting the false oncs, until she made me under- 
stand the verse, if within my reach, rightly and energet- 
ically. In this way she began with the first verse of 
Genesis and went straight through to the last verse of the 
Apocalypse—hard names, Numbers, Levitical law, and 
all—and began again at Genesis the next day. If a name 
was hard, ihe better the exercise in pronunciation ; if a 
chapter was tiresome, the better lesson in patience ; if 
loathsome, the betier leston in faith that there was some 
use in its being so Outspoken. Afier ourchapters (from 
two to three a day, according to their length), the first 
thing after breakfwst (and no interruption from servants 
allowed ; none from visitors, who either joined in the 
reading or had to stay upstairs; and none from any 
visitings or excursions, except real traveling), 1 had to 
learn a few verses by heart, ur repeat, to make sure I 
bud not lost something of what was already known, and 
with the chapters thus gradually possessed from the first 
to the last, 1 bad to learn the whole body of the fine old 
Scottish paraphrases, which are good, melodious, and 
forceful verse, and to which, together with the Bible 
itself, | owe the first cultivation of my ear in sound.” 

Mr. Ruskin prints his mother’s list of the chapters 





‘* with which, thus learned, she established my soul in 
life.” It is as follows : 

Exodus, chapters xv. and xx. ; 2 Samuel, chapter i., 
from 17th verse to the end; 1 Kings, chapter viil. ; 
Psalms, chapters xxviii., xxxii., xc., xcl., cili., cxii., 
exix., cxxxix. ; Proverbs, chapters ii., fff., vili., xii. ; 
Isaiah, chapter lviii. ; Matthew, chapters v., vi., vii. ; 
Acts, chapter xxvi. ; 1 Corinthians, chapters xili., xv. ; 
James, chapter iv. ; Revelation, chapters v., vi. And 
truly (Mr. Ruskir says) though I have picked up the 
elements of a little further knowledge—in mathematics, 
meteorology, and the Jike, in after life—and owe not a 
little to the teaching of many people, this maternal in- 
stallation of my mind in that property of chapters I 
count very confidently the most precious, and, on the 
whole, the one essential part of all my education. 

Up to the age of seven the writer had never seen an- 
gry gesture nor heard angry word, nor had he seen any 
grief. ‘‘ Next to this quite priceless gift of peace I had 
received the perfect understanding of the natures of 
obedience and faith.” 

‘* Peace, obedience, faith ; these three for chief good ; 
next to these, the habit of fixed attention with both eyes 
and mind—on which | will not further enlarge at this 
moment, this being the main practical faculty of my 
life, causing Mazzini to say of me, in conversation au- 
thentically reported, a year or two before his death, that 
I had ‘ the most analytic mind in Europe.’ An opinion 
in which, so far as I am acquainted with Europe, I am 
myself entirely disposed to concur.” 

Among the ‘‘ dominant calamities” of his childhood 
Mr. Ruskin places first that of having nothing to love, 
and next that he had nothing to enduro. In the third 
place— 

‘‘T was taught no precision nor etiquette of manners ; 
it was enough if, in the little society we saw, I remained 
unobtrusive, and replied to a question without shyness ; 
but the shyness came later, and increased as I grew con- 
scious of the rudeness arising from the want of social 
discipline, and found it impossible to acquire, in ad 
vanced life, dexterity in any bodily exercise, skill in any 
pleasing accomplishment, or ease and tact ia ordinary 
behavior. Lastly, and chief of evils: My juagment of 
right and wrong, and powers of independent action, were 
leftentirely undeveloped ; because the bridle and blink- 
ers were never taken off me.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s present verdict on the general tenor of 
his education at that time is that it was at once too for- 
mal and too luxurious ; ‘‘ leaving my character, at the 
most important moment of its construction, cramped 
indeed, but not disciplined ; and only by protection in- 
nocent, instead of by practice virtuous. My mother 
saw this herself, and but too clearly, in later years ; 
and whenever I did anything wrong, stupid, or hard- 
hearted—and I have done many things that were all 
three—always said, ‘It is because you were too much 
indulged.’ ” 








Rooks AND Qutuors. 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNAL AT KARTOUM.’ 


It would be hard to imagine more diversified and con- 
flicting comment than that which has been called out by 
the publication of General Gordon’s dairy. To some 
minds these fragments seem to prove that Gordon was a 
martyr who fell in the struggie to advance Christianity 
and civilization ; to others that he was the victim of re- 
ligious hallucinations, incompatible with sanity ; one 
party declares that he died a victim to official stupid- 
ity and delay; auother maintatns that he was a rash 
volunteer, led by personal ambition, who rushed into 
danger, and by deliberately disobeying orders made his 
rescue impossible. The truth seems to be that Gordon 
was one of those men who cannot be judged fairly by 
the petty rules of conduct that apply to petty men. The 
general impression made by a careful perusal of these 
journals—which cover the time from September 10 to 
December 14, 1884—is that Gordon, while unquestion- 
ably querulous, irritable, and undignified in his attitude 
to the British authorities, was in his main views on the 
Soudau question sound and wise. This has been in ef- 
fect acknowledged since his death by the Government's 
adopting his advice in more than one point. Thus, he 
wrote almost at the end of his long struggle that if Kar- 
toum fell, it would be useless for General Wolseley’s 
force to attempt to avenge his death, and that the only 
thing to do would be to fall back to Cairo and abandon 
the Soudan altogether—advice that has been followed to 
the letter. 

The whole journal is but one long reiteration of the 
view expressed with every mark of emphasis in these 
sentences : “ [ altogether decline,” he says, ‘‘ the impu- 
tation that the projected expedition has come to relieve 
me; it has come to save our national honor, by extricat- 
ing the garrisons from a position in which our action in 
Egypt has placed these garrisons. I was relief expedi- 


1 The Journals of Major-General C, G. Gordon, C.B.,at Kar- 
tour. Introduction and Notes by A. Egmont Hake. (Boston : 
Houghton Miffiin & Co 





tion number one. They (Wolseley, Earle, Stewart, Wil. 
sop) are relief expedition number two. . .. We, the 
first and second expeditions, are equally engaged for 
the honor of Engiand. This is fair logic. I came up to 
extricate garrisons, and failed. Earle comes up to extri 
cate garrisons, and (I hope) succeeds. Earle does not 
come to extricate me. The extrication of the garrisons 
was supposed to affect our ‘national honor.’ If Earle 
succeeds, the ‘national honor’ thanks him, and, I hope, 
rewards him ; but it is altogether independent of me, 
who, for failing, incurs its blame. I am not the resened 
lamb, and I will not be.”” When, in contrast to this, we 
read the ofticial announcement of the English authorities 
of about the same date that “‘ the primary object of the 
expedition up the valley of the Nile is to bring away 
General Gordon and Colonel Stewart from Khartoum, 
When that object has been secured, no further offensive 
operations of any kind are to be undertaken,” nothing 
can be clearer than that the government at London and 
the government at Khartoum were working at cross pur- 
poses. Probably most people are now convinced that the 
Gladstone ministry made a mistake in allowing itself to 
be bullied by public clamor into accepting Gordon’s 
heroic—some would say Quixotic—willingness to under- 
take single handed the solution of the Soudan complica- 
tions. But, having onee allowed him to go, they were 
bound in all national honor tosupport him promptly and 
effectively, and to give earnest attention to his views as 
those of the man most interested and best informed. 
This they did not do. Not only did they refuse to ac 
cede to bis plans for an honorable evacuation of the Sou- 
dan, taking away the garrisons for whose protection 
they had at first avowed such anxiety, and establishing 
a new Government under Zubair Pasha or under the 
Sultan ; but they refused in a cavalier way, with a little 
meaningless official jargon. No wonder that Gordon, 
whose whole soul was wrapped up in the question, 
fumed and fretted and scolded at official indifference 
and red tape. No doubta more dignified way of ex- 
pressing his contempt might have been found than by 
scribbling caricatures of his nominal superiors in a semi- 
official journal, but we must admit there was some basis 
for his impatient contempt. Mr. Hake—whose intro- 
duction, by the way, is hardly as good a piece of literary 
work as one would expect from the author’s name, read- 
ing at times more like a Tory electioneering document 
than anything else—is at great pains to defend General 
Gordon from the charge of disobedience. He shows 
that Gordon was authorized by the ministry to receive 
any powers from the Khedive that should be counter- 
signed by Mr. Baring, that under this authority he be- 
came Governor-General of the Soudan, and that as such 
he was subject not to the British Cabinet, but to Towtik, 
and that the English Government might demani his res- 
ignation of that office, but could not interfere in details. 
This is a perfect good defense technically, but the truth 
is that the Khedive’s nominal control of Soudanese 
affairs was & farce laughed at by none more heartily than 
by Gordon himself. The position of the latter was quite 
anomalous, and he was, in fact, forced into independent 
action. He says himself: ‘‘I own to having been very 
insubordinate to her Majesty’s Government and its offi- 
cial ; but itis my nature, and I cannot help it. I fear 
I have not even tried to play battledore and shuttlecock 
with them I know if I was chief I would never em- 
ploy myself, for I am incorrigible. To men like Dilke, 
who weigh every word, I must be perfect poison.” 

As we turn page after page of the diary we are more 
and more struck with the singleness of purpose and in- 
domitable will of this man. He had not a particle of 
sentiment ; he hated fine phrases ; he hated to be féted ; 
he hated “ heroics” of every kind and description. Over 
and over again he declares he will not return to Eng- 
land, and longs for the Soudan troubles to be over, only 
that he may rush to the Congo region, and aid in estab- 
lishing a new nationthere. Eccentric he doubtless was ; 
his religious ideas were tinged with a curious fatalism, 
and his habit of applying religious reasoning to matters 
of daily life—a most excellent thing in itself—was often 
done ¢ tort et dé travers. But with all his oddities Charles 
Gordon was one of the world’s heroes. He had but one 
love—the love of duty ; but one fear—the fear of God. 
His best epitaph lies in the last words by his pen we 
shall probably ever see : ‘‘I have done my best for the 
honor of our country. Good-by.” 


JAMES AND LUCKEI1A MOTT.’ 


The qualities of this memoir are excellent. It con- 
sists chiefly of letters of Lucretia Mott, the most impor- 
taunt of the persons considered. James Mott receives 
high consideration from a loving grandchild, but though 
he possesses a single-hearted charm of character, more 
attractive in many respects than that of his wife, the 
positive vitality and telligerent activity of the latter 
naturally secures the larger amount of attention. This 
bright, keen, warm-hearted woman lived a genuinely 
earnest life. Her sympathy and interest in reforms 








1 James and Lucretia Mott, Life and Letters. Edited by their 
granddaughter, Anna Davis Hallowell, With portraits, (B08: 
ton; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) - ’ 
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of all kinds—temperance, woman’s rights, freedom of 
speech, abolition of slavery—engaged her continual at- 
tention. To the abolition of slavery she gave most 
important assistance. But, with all these interests on 
her hands, home duties, as her granddaughter success- 
fully indicates, were not neglected ; nor her care for her 
children. She proved a notable housewife, an excellent 
economist of the old-fashioned ‘ypc: altogether, a success- 
ful manager of whatever she undertook, from the time 
she first settled with her husband in the house in Union 
Street, Philadelphia, till she closed her eyes, at the age of 
eighty seven, in her comfortably appointed home, with all 
her remaining children and grandchildren about her. Her 
wonderful activity and powers of work seemed to have 
failed her only at the very last. Throughout a very 
considerable portion of her life Lucretia Mott continues 
to occupy a prominent position before the public, 
whether it be in her religious body of Friends, or in hur 
work in aid of the abolition of slavery. On all these 
occasions she comes positively to the front, ready for 
the battle, although her weapons are slways,wielded with 
kindliness and tact. Her readiness and well-nigh eloquence 
of speech are always at command, and exercised with 
penetrating intelligence and untrammeled originality. 
She is a born leader ; but just here we come to the liml- 
tations of her character. With all her independence of 
thought and zeal for reform, she seems to us lacking in 
power to build up a sound scheme of life. Perhaps we 
cannot indicate what we mean in relation to this impor- 
tant phase of her character better than by quoting her 
own words: ‘‘ Blanco White, my loved ultra author, 
says: ‘ Reformers ought to be satisfied to be destruct 
ives. They are too apt to wish to be constructives.’” 
Unhappy Blanco White, who found a resting-place no- 
where, and who failed to get a fast grip on anything ! 

With all Lucretia Mott's Quaker doctrine against war, 
we find a little too much of the spirit of the sword about 
her. We do not say that she was wanting in tenderness, 
was not self-sacrificing and generous, and that in her 
own day and generation she did not fight © splendid 
fight for freedom. Nor is it altogether that she is pro- 
found'y skeptical ; but we must confess that we close the 
record of her life and dwell on the different features of 
her character with the feeling that she has failed to 
develop certain qualities that we would have been glad 
to recognize in a career that would be ordinarily termed 
remaraably successful. 


In direct ratio with the increase of American apathy 
toward British criticism appears to be decrease of British 
antipatby to this country and its institutions. The “ Brit'sh 
sneer ’’ that used to be the characteristic expression of the 
English traveler in the United States har changed to a look 
of disinterested interest, that occasionally even warms into 
a smile of approval. This new spirit of fairness is delight- 
fully manifest in Miss Emily Faithfull’s latest book, Three 
Visits to America. Miss Faithfull has seen much of all phases 
of American life, and tells her experiences in the graphic 
and popular style which she has made familiar to the lect- 
ure-going public of England and America. The cause in 
which Miss Faithfull has been an earnest and efficient 
worker for so many years, namely, the improvement of the 
industrial status of women, receives considerable attention 
in this volume. She finds that in 1884 there were in the 
United States 300 branches of industry open to women, 
while in 1840 there were only seven ; that class distinctions 
and social prejudices do not hamper American workers as 
hitherto they have English women; that female school- 
teachers in this country are more trusted but not better 
paid, comparatively, than in England; that ‘“‘ genteel’’ 
avocations for women are overcrowded here, but that there 
is plenty of housework to be done, and but few who can do 
it well ; that the American girl is not so bad nor yet so good 
as she has been painted by the ‘‘ international novelists,” 
but that she is not surrounded by the red-tape restrictions 
which are thrown about English girls, while on the other 
hand she is not so pertly independent as she was ten years 
ago ; that American girls are more sprightly and far cleverer 
than boys of their own age, and that many of them, ‘‘ while 
wardering where their fancy takes them, in a manner 
whica would make every separate hair of the conventional 
English mother stand on end, evince a dignity and self- 
respect which surrcund them with a protection far more 
valuable than avy which could be extended by parents and 
guardians.’’ She considers that, on the whole, ‘America 
is a paradise for married women,’’ on account of the 
‘chivalrous courtesy which accords a wife far greater 
liberty of action than can be found in middle-class English 
families ;’ that American men are generally very polite, 
except as regards expectoration ; that American houses are 
very conveniently arranged, and many of them notably 
handsome; that American hotels are despotisms in a re- 
public, and American railway traveling by no means luxu- 
rious; that American newspapers are the most enterprising 
in the world, but their enterprise is not always well direct- 
ed; that Presidential receptions are more comfortable and 
sensible than those of the Queen, but that some features of 
private receptions in this eountry might easily be improved ; 
that Boston is the most English of American cities, but New 
York is its ‘‘center of civilization and Juxury.’’ Several 
chapters are devoted to Mormonism, which Miss Faithfull 
believes must, in its objectionable features, be suppressed 
by force. Space forbids further summarization of these 
interesting impressions of a fair-minded and intelligent 
Observer of American life. Messrs. Fowler & Wells have 





given the American edition of the book a handsome and 
substantial dress. 


The decade 1880-1890 will probably be the harvest-time 
for the great crop of personal experiences sown by military 
men during the Civil War. Many of these ‘‘ Reminiscences ” 
have already been published in book form. Some notable 
ones appear in the magazines the present year; and as 
one general after another goes on the ‘‘ retired list,’’ and 
looks back on his career with the reflection that posterity 
ought not to be dependent on unauthentic records of his life, 
the literature of military recollections will doubtless become 
very large. In the last of these ‘‘ Reminiscences’? which has 
come to our notice, General E. D. Keyes tells of his Fifty 
Years’ Observation of Men and Events, Civil and Military 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). General Keyes ap- 
pears to have been a keen observer, and to have bad a wide 
field for his scrutiny, studying with equal enthusiasm the 
arts and artists of peace and of war, being at once a thor- 
oughly trained military scientist, a slashing Indian fighter, 
an accomplished ball-room cavalier, and a capital story- 
teller, and numbering among his acquaintances and asso- 
ciates most of the military notabilities of the last half cent- 
ury. He writes in a spirit of entire candor and good-will, 
and soon gains from his reader that personal sympathy 
which makes even the most trivial story seem pertinent and 
interesting. The first half of the volume is largely devoted 
to the author's relations with General Scott, but presents 
side views of many other civil and military heroes. Perhaps 
the most characterizing thing that can be said of this part 
of the book is that if General Scott could have read it he 
would have gone into ene of his towering passions which 
the author so humorously describes. In the last chapters 
General Keyes tells of the part which he took in the Civil 
War; but here his narrative is not so vivaciously personal, 
and will probably interest the soldier more than the civilian, 
for he tries to untangle the military snarl which resulted 
finally in his resignation, and does not altogether preserve 
the delightful sprightliness which characterizes the major 
part of the volume. 

Poems by Charles T. Brooks. With a Memoir by Charles W. 
Wendte. (Boston : Roberts Brothers ; $1.25.) The late Rey. 
Charles T. Brooks was a man of great versatility. He was 
an accomplished preacher, a clear thinker, a writer of 
sweet and simple poetry, a gentle humorist, and withal a 
most delightful companion. His early life as pastor in a 
little village where he was expected to preach three times 
every Sunday in winter, to conduct the weekly conference 
and the Sunday Bible class, and to attend to an endless 
round of parish duties, was by no means free from thorns 
and weariness, but throughout he preserved that sunny 
disposition and patient sweetness that made him beloved 
ofall. Thestory of his life is well told here by Mr. Wendte, 
and init may be read beautiful lessons of faith, of aspira- 
tion, and of piety. The selection from Mr. Brooks’s poems 
includes many specimens of his best productions, serious, 
humorous, religious, occasional, and translations. 

The discourse delivered by President Noah Porter, at 
Yale College, on the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Bishop George Berkeley, has been printed in handsome 
form, and with a photograph of the well-known painting of 
Bishop Berkeley and his family. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) The discourse includes a close and 
analytical examination of Berkeley’s philosophical theories, 
as well as an account of his personal life and his public 
beneficence. Pope, it will be remembered, said of the author 
of the saying, ‘‘ Westward the course of en.pire takes its 


way,” 
‘*Manners with candor are to Benson given ; 


To Berkeley, every virtue under heaven.” 

And the tribute is all the more valuable for the cynical 
thrusts at certain other bishops which precede it. Yale 
College has good reason to remember with respect and love 
the memory of the excellent Bishop, and itis a fitting mark 
of those feelings that this memorial by the President of the 
institution, to which about a hundred and twenty-five years 
ago he gave a library and an estate, should be printed ‘ to 
incite to a thorough study of Berkeley’s philosophy, and to 
keep his memory fresh and fragrant in the minds of 
studious and thoughtful men and women in the present 
generation.” 


The Ten Laws of Health. By J. R. Black, M.D. (Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co.; $3.) The object of this 
family medical guide is to show, not how to cure disease, 
but how to prevent it. The author believes that in time 
the laws of health will be so established that men and 
women acting in accordance therewith “ will live as they 
ought to live, free from disease, and die as they ought to 
die, from old age.’’ In the meanwhile he gives ten general 
rules, explaining in full the necessity of each, the diseases 
which its violation may induce, and its method of observ- 
ance. These rules may be abbreviated thus: 1. Breathe 
pure air. 2, Take wholesome food and drink. 3. Take ade- 
quate outdoor exercise. 4. Use adequate and unconstrain- 
ing covering for the body. 5. Observe sexual continence. 
6. Live where the climate is adapted to your physical 
needs. 7. Avoid constraining and dangerous occupations. 
8. Regard personal cleanliness. 9. Keep the mind tran- 
quil. 10. Avoid marriage with a blood relation. Dr. 
Black arranges these rules in the order of their importance, 
as he considers it. To the treatise on the rules are appended 
specific instructions in regard to protection against epidemic 
diseases. 

A Mw England Conscience, by Belle C. Greene (New 
York : G. P. Putman’s Sons), is a story quite out of the run 
of ordinary religious novels. It is brimful of common 
sense, and told in a plain, straightforward narrative style, 
that makes it good fiction as well as true doctrine. The 
aim of the book, as we understand it, isto protest against 
morbid speculation about such religious mysteries as we 
cannot clearly understand ; to teach that it is better to live 





religion than to talk theology. Thereare side hits at ‘‘ faith 
cure,’’ at formalism in religion, and at hysterical emotional 

religion, but the main purpose, held throughout, is as we 

have described it. One may not agree with every position 

of the author, but itis impossible not to sympathize heartily 
with the general purpose. A vein of genuine New England 
humor runs through the little story. 

Miss Alexander has translated and illustrated and Mr. 
Ruskin edited Part V. of the Roadside Songs of Tuscany 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons). The present number 
includes ‘“‘The Jessamine Window,” “ The Story of Gigia,”’ 
** The Story of Fortunate,’’ and the first part of the ‘‘ Ballad 
of the Madonna, and the Gypsy.’? One of Miss Alexan- 
der’s two illustrations is to ‘‘ The Jessamine Window,” and 
here is her translation of the poem : 

“There on the plain a little house I see, 

And in that house my lady lives herself ; 
Beside the door a green pomegranate tree, 

A jessamine blooming on the window shelf. 
Come, love, and set thy jessamine in the air : 
Sing, I can hear thee at thy wiadow there. 
Come, love, and set thy jessamine in the sun: 
Sing, I will answer when the song is done.” 

The Treatment of Opium Addiction. By J. B. Matti- 
son, M.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This mon 
ograph is a paper read before the American Association for 
the Cure of Inebriates at its last meeeting. The author, 
who is a member of several medical societies, describes in 
detail the methods successfully adopted by himself in 
many cases of opium addiction. Ile declares that opium 
addiction is a disease, not a vice, in the vast majority of 
cases ; and he might have added that it is too often a disease 
induced by injndicious medical treatment. Dr. Mattison’s 
system is founded on the principle of gradual decrease, 
electric and shower baths, and medication : on the merits of 
the last of which we cannot, of course, offer an opinion. 
He altogether denies the old theory that an opium-eater is 
necessarily an incorrigible liar, who cannot be trusted in 
any particular and must be watched in every movement. 

To his latest published series of Oxford lectures Mr. Rus 
kin has given the name of The J’leasures of England (New 
York: Juhn Wiley & Sons). He calls them The Pleasures 
of Learning, The Pleasures of Faith, and The Pleasures of 
Deed, and as be does not bind himself to consecutive thought 
unless he wants to, we shall not attempt to give an account 
of them, but leave tothe reader the pleasure of finding out 
what it is Mr. Ru:kin’s pleasure to consider the pleasures 
of England. Mr. Raskin is always a forcible and splendid 
preacher, and in this little book, as in all his books, may be 
found much noble ethics, imagination, eloquence, fancy — 
titubant theory and four-square prejudice. 

We bave received the editions for this year of Taintor’s 
Guide Books to Saratoga, the Hudson River Route, and Sea- 
side Resorts (New York: Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co.) 
These are standard guides to travel, and their value has 
long been recognized by tourists. In a compact and inex- 
pensive form they contain a varied mass of useful informa- 
tion, accomparied by maps and illustrations. The hunter 
for summer vacation pleasures cannot do better than to 
slip one of these little volumes in his pocket as he starts 
out. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—It is reported that Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher is writing 
a book on ‘‘ Early Marriages and Long Engagements.”’ 

—It is said that Professor Huxley is about to retire from 
the various positions he has held under the British Govern 
ment. 

—New and revised editions of Taintor’s Guide-Books 
have been issued in time for the travel of the present 
season, 

—It will be pleasant news to the many friends of Mr. 
Oliver B. Bunce to know that he is rapidly recovering from 
his recent severe illness. 

—Mr. Lowell has recently presented to the library of 
Harvard College a collection of nearly 700 volumes, relating 
mostly to Spanish and Italian subjects. 

—A Lowell calendar and a calendar made up from the 
writings of Mrs. A. D. F. Whitney are among the announce- 
ments of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for next year. 

— Miss Cleveland’s volume on ‘‘ George Eliot’s Poetry, and 
Other Studies,’’ recently published by Funk & Wagnalls, is 
having, as was to be expected, a very large sale. 

—Macmillan & Co. have brought out in a single volume, 
uniform with their recent beautiful edition of Matthew 
Arnold’s works, the three addresses delivered in this coun- 
try during Mr. Arnold’s recent visit. A characteristic 
preface gives Mr. Arnold the opportunity of saying some 
pleasant words about this country. 

—Mr. 8. R. Van Campen, of New York, has returned to 
London for the further prosecution of his literary researches 
relating to Holland in the British Museum. His first work 
will be the revisal and enlargement of his present volume, 
* The Dutch in the Arctic Seas,’’ surveying the North Polar 
question, and the bringing out, at the same time, of the 
second or historical volume, recounting the story of the old 
Dutch Northern voyages, as well as the history of Holland’s 
later essays in the field of Arctic research. 

—Fall announcements are already being made by the 
trade. Among those of George Routledge & Sons are several 
juveniles of more than usual promise. The list includes 
** Great Cities of the Modern World ”’ and ‘ Great Cities of 
the Ancient World” (fully illustrated deseriptions of the 
several cities, with finished pictures of their collective na- 
tional life and character, their social institutions, and their 
industrial progress and position) ; two new books by Kate 
Greenaway ; an illustrated edition of Marryat’s novels ; and 
‘** Tdyls of the Month,’ a presentation volume with designs 
in colors and text in monotint, all by Mary A. Lathbury, 
designer of the “‘ Seven Little Maids.’’ 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


There are very few among musical people, of even aver- 
age musical atlainments,to whom the name of Robert 
Franz, who is considered to be the greatest living song- 


composer, is not famillar. Those who have ever enjoyed 
the beauty of his matchless songs will be interested to 
know that the master has recently celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday, June 28 at his native city, Halle. ‘‘ His 
life,’ says a recent article, ‘‘ has not been a happy one. 
Although his musical gifts were mantfested early in life, 
they were of too choice a quality to secure immediate 
recognition, and he had to work bard for many years to 
earn his daily bread by teaching. Even this employment 
was interrupted, thirty years ago, by the gradual ap- 


proach of deafness, which is now almost total. Through 
the generous efforts of Liszt, Clara Schumann, and other 
admirers, a fund was collected which thenceforth in- 
sured him against material cares. His compositions are 
all songs, and he represents the most complete known 
use of the value of division of labor in the fine arts. 
Schumann was the first to recognize his genius, which 
he acknowledged in enthusiastic terms, calling attention 
to the fact that close study revealed ever new beauties 
even in his earlysongs. Even Mendelssohn, who was so 
limited in his sympathies for contemporary genius, 
frankly acknowledged Franz’s gifts. One of the great- 
est compliments ever paid him lies in the fact that at 
one time, during his exile in Switzerland, Wagner was 
found to Lave taken nothing with him for his study and 
recreation but Beethoven's symphonies and Franz’s 
songs. Franz’s idols throughout his life have been Bach 
and Schubert, and his songs may be said to be a union 
of the quality of these great masters. In his songs the 
accompaniment is as important as the melody; ia- 
deed, every part of the accompaniment is a melody in 
itself. In personal appearance Franz resembles a clergy- 
man or teacher, and the lines of genius may be traced 
in his face.” 

To the accompanist who, perhaps not being a ready 
reader, sits down for the first time to play the accompa- 
niment to a Franz song, the above remarks will appeal 
readily. Nothing quite like them is to be found else- 
where in musical literature, and they are wonderful 
both for their individual beauty and for the beauty of 
relationship. To use a rather strained figure, a Franz 
song is like a Wagner music-drama viewed mentally 
through a reversed opera-glass. Each song is a perfect 
little drama in itself, and in both the vocal and piano 
parts, which correspond to the vocal and orchestral 
scores of the larger work, a complete unity of idea and 
relationship and artistic balance is preserved, no less in 
the lovely lieder of Franz than in the heroic music- 
drama of Wagner. 


In this dull season, when the people who make the 

musical and art news of the day are off at mountain 
or seashore, or in Europe, enjoying well-earned rest after 
a busy season of work, news items of striking interest 
are at a premium. An item of considerable interest, 
however, recently brought a little cheerfulness and 
light into the void which has been left by the flitting of 
the song-birds and the butterflies of art, and it is an 
announcement which concerns them in no small degree. 
The old Academy of Music, whose very shabbiness, 
from the tawdry, flimsy, and decayed decoration of the 
ceiling down to the rheumatic old chairs in the boxes, 
and the flaunting turkey-red valance which hides the 
pit under the stage on symphony nights, when the 
platform has to be enlarged, and does duty as a throne 
covering or a tapestry (in imagination) on opera nights— 
even down to these base matters, and, lower still, to the 
unmentionab‘e horrors and mustiness of the dreseing- 
rooms and regions above and below the stage—all are to 
be fairly and liberally ‘‘ whitewashed,” and made 
over into a second edition of a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. For, says the scribe of the New York “ Trib- 
une :” 
“The directors of the Academy of Music have evi- 
dently determined to maintain its position asa first- 
class opera-house. N. J. Murphy, the secretary of the 
company, gave a reporter of the ‘Tribune’ some in- 
formation regarding the projected alterations and im- 
provements which are to be made at the Academy pre 
paratory to the opening of next season. In order to 
raise the money necessary to make these changes the 
directors held a meeting recently at which they author- 
ized the president and secretary to pay off the two 
old mortgages on the Academy, of $90,000 and $60,000, 
and to close a new one with Messrs. Schenck and 
Leggett for the sum of $95,000, at five per cent. interest. 
They had been paying six per cent. on the old mort- 
gages, and this arrangement was consequently a great 
improvement. Out of this sum $50,000 was appro- 
priated for the necessary expenses of the projected im- 
provements. These will cause the directors to increase 
their insurance by $25,000, making the total insurance 
$125,000. The building, scenery, etc., are estimated 
to he worth $400,000. 

“Under the supervision of T. R. Jackson, the orig- 
jnal architect of the Academy, the most thorough and 


radical changes are to be made. New chairs, uphol- 
stery, and carpets are to be put in, and $18,000, accord- 
ing to one estimate, is to be expended in newly painting 
the building both inside and out. Besides this, a totally 
new roof is to be put upon the building, and the subject 
of ventilation will receive special attention. In fact, 
Mr. Jackson has been studying the matter most thor- 
oughly for the last three months. But these changes 
are not all. Behind the curtain the work of renovation 
is to be carried on with as much vigor as before it. The 
whole of the stage machinery is to be overhauled from 
cellar to ‘gridiron,’ and the dressing-rooms are to be 
well put in order. The plumbing, above all, will re- 
ceive attention, and will be under the supervision of 
James Muir. Mr. Murphy says that the directors have 
determined to make their repairs palpable, and for this 
reason they have appropriated such a large sum for the 
enterprise. 

‘The Academy never was in a better financial con- 
dition than at present. The treasury has a surplus of 
$23,000, and already engagements have been made 
which amount to $28,000. Mr. Murphy states that 
more engagements might have been made, but that 
many offers of an objectionable character have been re- 
fused in order to preserve the high standard of the 
enterprise. Among those who have secured boxes for 
next season is Mrs. F. B. Thurber, who is much inter- 
ested in musical matters, and intends to institute an 
American schoo] of singing in this city next winter. 

‘““Among the engagements already made with the 
Academy is that of Thomas’s American Opera Troupe, 
which will sing grand opera in English. Miss Emma 
Juch and Miss Sarah Barton will be the leading lady 
singers.” 


Of the late M. De Neuville the ‘‘ Magazine of Art” 
for August says: ‘‘ He was probably not so good a 
draughtsman as Rigamay and Detaille, nor so accom- 
plished a painter, either; but he had an immense 
amount of what may be called the genius of romantic 
narrative. He told his stories with an intensity of 
expression, a brio of method and arrangement, a brill- 
iance and a force of arrangement which have not been 
equaled in our time. His good pictures—the ‘ Le Bour- 
get,’ for instance, and the ‘Combat sur la Vole Fer- 
rée’—are like the duels of Dumas ; their effect is instan- 
taneous and complete ; once seen, they are not easily 
forgotten. He was the painter of the Franco-German 
War, and it will be no fault of his if his countrymen 
forget the loss of Alsace and Lorraire, and the feats of 
arms iu spite of which it was accomplished.” 


SHARPS AND FLATS, 
She thinks that Bach is *‘ oh! so grand,” 
And Handel ‘‘ go sublime ;” 
That Hadyn is “‘so quaint, you know ;” 
Mozart, *‘ behind the time ;”’ 
That Beethoven is ‘‘ just a love,” 
And Schubert * quite divine ,”’ 
That Schumann is ‘‘ too awful nice,”’ 
And Mendelssohn ‘so fine ;”’ 
That Raff's ‘‘ too sweet for anything,” 
And Berlioz, ‘* how he scores !”’ 
She loves that “ dear old, queer old Liszt,” 
3ut Wagner she “ adores.”’ 
Six symphony performances 
She went to in the Fall ; 
A fact which shows beyond a doubt 
Why now she knows it all. 
—(Boston Saturday Gazette. 


Johann Strauss has completed his new comic opera, 
the “Gypsy Baron.” It will be produced at the begin- 
ning of the winter season in Vienna and Berlin simul- 
taneously.—The managers of the Paris Salon, having 
reason to think that tickets of admission to the galleries 
were used by persons not entitled to them, took steps to 
ascertain the truth, and in one day confiscated elghty 
cards.—Clara Brinkerhoff, writing on singing, says : 
‘* Every one, whether aware of it or not, has an octave, 
or eight notes, in her or his voice to sing with.” Itisa 
mighty good thing that some of them are not aware of 
it. They might attempt to sing ; and those who heard 
them would think that instead of an octave it was a 
cross-cut saw they had in their voice.—[Norristown 
Herald.—Sir Arthur Sullivan is a good organist, and, 
having a little time at his disposal during his visit to 
Boston, he went to the Church of the Advent, and 
played an hour on the fine instrument there.—— Wil- 
helmj not long ago gave concerts in some Scandinavian 
towns. At Gothenburg his audience was uncommonly 
small, but next day, when he departed, a large number 
of people came to the depot to see the famous violinist. 
As the train moved off Wilhelmj remarked toa friend : 
** Next time I come to Gothenburg I shall give my con- 
cert at the railway station.”——During his recent so- 
journ at Vienna Rubinstein was asked at a soirée by a 
lady for his autograph. Not being in one of his most 
amiable moods, Rubinstein gave her his card instead. 
Undaunted by this rebuff, the lady next applied to Liszt 
for hisautograph. Liszt saw his colleague’s card in her 
hand, took it, and wrote under Rubinstein’s name, “and 





his admirer, F, Liszt,” 





HOW WINDOW GLASS IS MADE. 


WRITER in the ‘ Detroit Free Press” de- 
scribes very vividly this curious process : 

‘*The workmen were engaged in making window glass, 
and proceeded in a way that seemed very simple. A young 
man would take one of the long hollow iron pipes we 
saw the gaunt man juggling with, and, approaching one 
of the mouths of the great furnace with the indifference 
of a salamander—first, however, protecting his face 
with a leather screen—would proceed by a sertles of 
wave-like movements of the pipe to gather at the end a 
ball of liquid glass, getting a supply from a fireclay pot, 
These pots contained a mixture of soda, lime, and sand, 
which had been reduced by firing fortwo days. After 
gathering a wad the size of a cocoanut, the young man 
would tura and cool it upon an fron plate, still keeping 
up the wave-like rotary motion. Then he would re- 
turn to the pot and begin fishing again, then back to 
the iron plate for cooling, and then more angling. By 
thistime he had gathered a ball of about sixteen pounds’ 
weight and of intense heat. Now cooling the pipe with 
water, he carries his burden over and deposits it ona 
larger {ron plate—this one floating in a tub of water— 
gives the pipe to a glass-blower, and seizing another 
iron, goes back to the furnace to perform his part once 
again. 

‘* The glass-blower rolls the ball upon the plate until 
he has made the glass assume a pear shape, when he 
applies the pipe to his lips and blows till his cheeks stand 
out like red apples, blows till he is red behind the ears, 
blows until he becomes of a complexion as blooming as 
the glass. All this while he imparts a rotary motion to 
the pipe, and does not cease efther the blowing or the 
rotating until the pear-shaped glass has expanded into 
the rude semblance of a bottle with no neck and a very 
thick bottom. Now over he gees to one of the mouths 
of the side furnace, into which he thrusts the p!{pe to 
warm the mean-looking bottle at the end. At his feet 
is the grave-like pit. 

“Now watch him. He takes the pipe from the fur- 
nace, blows in it, and lets it swing before in the pit. 
The glass begins to lengthen out stove-pipe fashion ; 
into the furnace again ; now out, and up over his head. 
Agitate the pipe. Blow. Now a b!g sweep from mid-air 
through the pit and up again. Blow. Now a pendu- 
lum-like movement—up—down—way cross—back ! The 
glass is become a cylinder four feet long. Heat again 
and withdraw. Blow. Rotate. A little more jugglery 
—here—there—right side—left—a beautiful swing be 
low! The cylinder is over five feet long now! The 
work is done! 

‘* These cylinders are placed, still glowing, on a stand. 
A tap with a plece of steel releases the blow-pipe, the 
blower makes a measuremeut with a stick, wraps a 
string of hot glass about the cylinder, the superfluous 
part falls off as though cut with a diamond, and the 
completed cylinder—about five feet Jong and eighteen 


inches in dlameter—is carried away to a place of safety. 
To-morrow a hot steel rod will cut each of the cylinders 
through one side, thus leaving it like a sheet of paper 
twisted until its upper and Cer edges meet. This 
roll will be subjected to another gentle baking, when 
it will flatten out into a large sheet of glass. This will 
oy cut into sheets of the proper size, and the work is 
one.” 








POLITICS AND WHISKY. 


OLONEL WILL BEASLEY, who has just re- 
turned from the mountain districts of Arkansaw, 
was determined not to be outdone by the squatters. 
“One day,” said the Colonel, ‘‘I stopped near a cabin 
and asked of an unconcerned-looking man who sat on a 
fence: 
‘** How far is it from here to Jones’s Ferry ? 
‘«* How fur is what ?’ 
‘** The road.’ 
“« «What road ? 
“«*«To Jones’s ferry.’ 
“**Do you want to go thar ?’ 
“«* Yes, or I wouldn’t ask you how far it is.” 
“«*Didn’t know but you was out surveying the coun- 
try.’ 
“‘ He leaned over, spit at somethiug on the ground, 
and, seemingly, dismissed the subject from his mind. 
***Come, wake up,’ said I, but he paid no attention 
to me. Then I thought it would be a good idea to 
startle him. 
‘** My friend,’ said I, ‘did you know that Andrew 
Jackson was dead ?” 
‘‘He jumped off the fence and shouted: * Mose, 
fetch my gun here, quick. Here’s a blamed feller ’lec- 
shneerin’ agin old Andy.’ 


‘* Seeing that I had made a dangerous mistake, I put 
spurs to my horse and galloped away ; but, sir, that 
confounded fellow followed me five miles. I thought 
it was the most capital piece of ignorance I had ever 
heard of, and after I got out of danger I almost laughed 
myself into a fit, but I have since learned that the old 
man was an illicit distiller, and, believing that I was a 
deputy marshal, wanted an excuse for killing me. It 
ig do to fool with those fellows,”—[Arkansaw Trav- 

er, 
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TALK ABOUT HORACE GREELEY. 


“ Well, well, here isa volume that is be- 
coming quite rare these days,” exclaimed 
a bookworm in a second-hand bookstore 
the other day, as his eye fell on a worn 
and musty tome. ‘ ‘What I Know About 
Farming.’ Well, everybody knows that 
is the book written by Horace Greeley way 
back inthe ‘60's. Perhaps the rising gen- 
eration may be excepted, as the book {s 
now out of print, and will be acuriosity in 
a half-score years hence. At one time it 
was pretty extensively read. It fs difficult 
to say, however, that much or any benefit 
was derived from its perusal.”’ 

‘“ Yes,” retorted the party addressed, 
‘‘ Horace was a great man in his time. 
It is not so very long since he has 
entered eternity, yet his name is now 
hardly ever mentioned. It was ever 
thus. Men's deeds, be they good 
or bad, do not remain long fresh after 
the author is gone. Occasionally a flash 
of his wit is repeated,a line from his 
sayings is borrowed, but it does not {n- 
duce posterity in the least in remembering, 
much Jess in reverencing, his memory. 

‘During the forty odd years that Hor- 
ace edited the ‘ Tribune,’ every editorial, 
every farm article, every news item, 
every commercial paragraph, and every 
advertisement which appeared in the 
paper was credited to him by many of 
his readers and admirers. People forgot, 
or did not take the time to think, that it 
was 4 physical impossibflity for the pro- 
lific and versatile Horace to write even 
half of the editorials that appeared, while 
his disquisitions on ‘How to Plavt 
Squashes,’ ‘ How to Raise Cucumbers,’ or 
‘‘How to Destroy the Festive Beetle,’ 
were not so very numerous. Greeley, when 
writing about agriculture, always gave the 
‘how’ part much prominence.” 

‘‘ You seem to be well posted on Hor- 
ace,” remarked the bookworm, by way of 
comment, to the second gentleman. 

“Why, yes: J must confess that I know 
agreat deal about the philosopher. Before 
and during the best part of the war I 
labored at the case at the ‘ Tribune’ office, 
and on several occasions ‘set up’ his 
copy. If you have the time I can relate 
an incident about old Horace that has 
never been printed. It was just previous 
to the war, and when Horace was an ama- 
teur farmer, that the event I am about to 
relate occurred. One day a letter came to 
the office bearing the following cabalistic 
letters. H.G.N. Y. This was all that 
was on the envelope except the postmark, 
which showed that the letter came from 
Lawrence, Kansas. I call ita letter, but it 
was not a letter, for on opening the en- 
velope not a scrap of paper was found in- 
sive, only a crumpled $1 note from some 
Ohio bank. 

«In those days letters were sometimes 
not prepaid, and this was not; conse- 
quently a due-bill was attached to the 
missive showing that the sum of three 
cents was to be collected. Mr. Greeley 
promptly paid the three cents. Whocould 
be the sender ’ It puzzled the philosopher 
just a littleonly. ‘Such doings can only 
be placed to the credit of Bill Reynolds,’ 
mused Mr. Greeley. ‘Bill always had 
idiosyncrasies, and when he had a truck 
farm out in Orange County would call, 
and, not finding me in the sanctum, would 
place a dollar bill for his subscription 
under a paper-weight on my desk, and 
leave. Bill told me he was going out 
West to try his “luck.” ’ 

“The paper was mailed to William 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Kan., according to 
Mr. G.’s direction, and upon investiga- 
tion it was found that Greeley’s surmise 
was correct. Bill Reynolds was the right 
party. Inu those good old times we did 
not have so many railroads nor fast mail 
trains and the like, but a man could mail 
a letter without a stamp, and put only 
four letters on the envelope, and it would 
reach its destination. Try this experiment 
now and your letter will go direct to the 
Dead-Letter Office. Too much red tape,” 


Life Worth Living ?”—[St. Louis Repub- 
ican. 


“ROUND LIKE A PANCAKE.”— Our 
children are taught to say that the earth 
is round like a ball, but ‘ Professor” 
Carpenter, in the Baltimore ‘‘ Herald,” 
says that itis round like a pancake. ‘‘ The 
Lord flung the earth, shaped like a pan- 
cake, out on the sea of space. How thick 
this pancake is I do not know, but I 
believe it 1s at least 50,000 miles in diame- 
ter. There is fire in the pancake some- 
where, and maybe Paradise is around 
there or thereabouts, too, but I am not 
certain about that. The Bible is right 
and moderu science is wrong in this mat 

ter. I depend for proof of my assertion 
that the earth is flat upon the fact that 
the surface of standing water is absolutely 
level. The surveyor’s charts for a section 
of 100 miles of the Suez Canal make posi- 
tively no allowance for the alleged curves 
in the earth’s surface. The survey for 
the first ocean cable from Ireland to New 

foundland, a distance of 1,665 miles, 
likewise allows not an inch for curvature 
in the surface of the water. This single 
fact alone overthrows the entire New- 
tonian system. I don’t know how far 
distant the sun is, but I judge about 3,000 
miles—certainly not much further. Over 
the center of the earth is the North Star. 
There is no south point, but the south is 
the entire circumference. The earth {s 
fixed, does not revolve nor wabble. The 
sun, moon, and stars revolve around ft. 
The seasons result from the varying dis- 
tance from us of the sun in its orbit. 
When we think we are going around the 
earth, as if it were a ball, we are mis- 
taken; we are merely uaveling around 
the surface of the pe ake,’ 

Worps AND Tie IR ” Mmarmne.—A 
clipping from the Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution ” 
contains a criticism of Henry James for 
using the word “lurid” in describing a 
man’s bright red hair, whereas, accurately, 
lurid means ‘‘of a pale, dull color; 
ghastly, gloomy.”” Many of the words 
we use have ba. their true meanings per- 
verted. An eminent counselor, who is 
celebrated for the variety and strength of 
his adjectives and the length of his vo- 
cabulary, makes a study of the dictionary 
to discover queer words and new syn- 
onyms. In this way he has learned that 
we all use many words apart from their 
original neaning. ‘‘ What does trans- 
pire mean ?” he asked me the other day. 
I replied that it was commonly, although 
improperly, used to express an ordinary 
happening, whereas it should only be ap- 
plied to the discovery of some occurrence 
that had been kept secret. This latter I 
said was its original meaning. ‘‘ You're 
wrong,” he said ; ‘‘ I'll admit the latter is 
its secondary meaning, but it is not 
its original meaning. Look at the dic 
tionary.” I did, and found the first mean. 
ing given transpire was: ‘‘ To be emitted 
or sent «ff through the fores or by insen- 
sible evaporation.” In other words, the 
same as pers; ire. Then my hypercritical 
friend said, ‘‘What does lymphatic 
mean?” I promptly replied, it is used to 
describe a person of a dull, nerveless, 
phlegmatic temperament. ‘‘ Wrong again,’ 
he cried. Again I consulted Webster. 
This wasthe result : ‘‘ Lymphatic—enthu- 
siastic ; raving ; insane; mad. After that 
I gave up iv despair. This is a queer 
language of ours.—[ Philadelphia News. 





TAKING Ir Easy.—A country exchange 
says: ‘“‘A gentleman living about two 
miles from the city has a large pile of oat 
straw in his field. A negro living near 
lost an ox, and for weeks could not find 
him, One day, seeing from a distance 
that quite a number of cattle had gath- 
ered around the straw pile, he went there, 
hoping to find his long lost steer. In 
walking over the pile he felt somethiag 


move under his feet, and, upon digging 
down, great was his surprise to find his 
identical bovine, happy, fat, and healthy. 
The ox had eaten his way to the middle 
of the straw pile from the outside, and 
had made himself roomy and comfort- 
able apartments, safe from the observa- 


sighed the typo, as he reached for a vol-|tion of the world and free from the bur- 


ume tan shelf bearing the title, ‘‘ Is 








dens of taskmasters.” \ 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The oldest church in London is St. Bartholomew the 
Great, West Smithfield. It was founded in a.p. 1103 by 
Rahere. In calling for aid in repairing the venerable 
edifice, the Rev. W. Panckridge, rector, says: ‘‘ The 
church and parish possess singular historic interest 
for Americans and Englishmen. The founder of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge—the father of Harvard 
University—Walter Mildmay, is buried within our 
walls. Milton lived for some years in our parish. 
Hogarth was baptized in our font. Benjamin Franklin 
had his printing-press in our close. Washington Irving 
lived hard by in Little Britain, and has written one of 
his most charming descriptions upon its inhabitants. 
All these great men have doubtless many times wor- 
shiped within our walls. The martyrs of Smithfield 
suffered within twenty yards of our gates, on a spot 
which was originally within our precincts.” 





The Tampa (Fla.) ‘‘ Tribune” declares that on June 
24 the mosquitoes were so thick at Waldo that they 
completely enveloped a locomotive on the Florida Rail- 
way and Navigation Company’s Road. The engineer 
could not see ten steps before him, and in consequence 
the train was delayed several hours. Clouds of them 
were floating around in the air, thicker than the locusts 
in Kansas in 1877, and completely obscured the rays of 
the sun. It was so dark that lamps had to be lit, 
and it was some three hours before the mosquitoes 
cleared away sufliciently for the train to move on. 





Of the seventeen millions of dollars paid to public 
schools, it is likely that not less than fifteen millions 
came out of the pockets of the white people, which 
should be recognized as an evidence of the progress of 
the South in educational matters. There is still a great 
deal to be done, but the friends of education throughout 
the South are recognizing the importance of the work, 
and cheerfully bear the burden of the situation, ready 
to do more for the cause as they emerge from the pov- 
erty caused by war and emancipation. 





The question as to the distance at which large objects 
on the earth’s surface can be seen has lately been dis 
cussed in European periodicals. In Greenland, Mr. 
Whymper beheld 2 mountain from which he was sepa- 
rated by 150 miles; and, from Marscilles, Zuch saw 
Mount Canigon at a distance of 158 miles. The whole 
range of the Swiss Alps has been looked upon by J. 
Hippisley whea 200 miles away; while Sir W. Jones 
has affirmed that the Himalayas have appeared to view 
from the great distance of 244 miles. 





A well-known English statistician, Mr. R. Price Will- 
jams, has recently published a paper on the growth of 
London, in which he says that it may be safely asserted 
that without the agency of steam power the London of 
to-day would be an impossibility ; and, further, that if, 
owing to sudden invasion or to any unforeseen calamity, 
the facilities now afforded by steam power for supply- 
ing the daily wants of over 4,000 000 inhabitants were 
destroyed, London would be reduced to the verge of 
starvation in a single week. 





Here are some pointed proverbial phrases in use 
among the Chinese: A blustering, harmless fellow 
they call a ‘“‘ paper tiger.” When a man overvalues 
himself they compare him to a “‘rat falling into a scale 
and weighing itself.” Overdoing a thing they call a 
‘‘ hunchback making a bow.” A spendthrift they com- 
pare toa rocket, which goes off at once. Those who 
expend their charity on remote objects, but neglect their 
family, are said to *‘ hang a lantern on a pole, which is 
seen afar, but gives no light below.” 





The diameter of trees is said to vary not only from 
summer to winter, but from day to day. They are 
larger from noon to twilight the next morning than 
from twilight until noon; they are sinaller in winter 
than in summer. Water and the sap of trees expand 
not only in proportion as they rise above, but also as they 
go below, the freezing-point. Low temperature as well 
as high promotes evaporation, and the trees evaporate 
from their branches in winter, and so the colder the 
weather the more they shrink. 





The Chicago ‘‘ Tribune” has been at the pains to col- 
lect exact statistics of the lynchings in this country since 
January 1. It states that the total number is 99, of 
whom 96 were men and 3 women; 58 white and 41 
colored. Texas leads the list with 31 victims. South- 
ern States are credited with 75 lynchings, while the 
North has but 24. Of the men killed 44 had commiited 
the crime of murder, 31 for horse-stealing and other 
theft. It is rather staruing to read while 99 persons 
have been killed by mob law, only 42 murderers have 
been legally hanged. 





The great monolith to be crected in Pittsfield, Mass., 
asthe monument of the late Thomas Allen, has been 
successfully transported to that town. It is forty-two 





feet long, four feet six inches square at the base, and 
weighs 84,500 pounds. It was conveyed from St. Louis 
on two platform freight-cars. It is firmly incased in 
wood, so protected that none of the polished surface or 
corners are exposed. It was brought without accident, 
and now the problem is how to move it to the cemetery. 





Sir Peter Lumsden lately read a paper before the 
Royal Geographical Society in which he describes a 
lake in Asia about six miles long, the bed of which is 
one solid mass of hard salt, perfectly level, and covered 
by only an inch or two of water. To ride over it was 
like riding over ice orcement. The bottom wascovered 
with a slight sediment, but when that was scraped away 
the pure white salt shone out below. How deep this 
deposit may be it is impossible to say, for no one has 
yet got to the bottom of it. 





In Madrid is a popular newspaper edited in a very 
peculiar way. In fact, it has no editor, but a dozen 
wide awake reporters, who scour the town for every 
kind of information. They come to the office and drop 
the manuscripts in a bag, and there they stay until the 
foreman wants copy. Everything is then thrown into 
the forms without regard to order or anything else, and 
the paper is read from end to end in spite of this fact. 





A writer in the New Haven “‘ Palladium ” having criti- 
cised the rendering of Eccles., xii., 5 by the Revisers— 
‘the caper-berry shall fail”—on the ground that there 
is no such thing in nature as a caper-berry, ‘‘G. E. D.,” 
whom we take to be Professor Day, the Secretary of the 
American Committee, shows by a score of quotations 
from scientific and theological books that the expression 
is quite accurate. 





Hammers, the heads of which are magnetized so as 
to attract nails for facilitating the tacking down of car- 
pets, upholstering, and similar work, are now used on 
the Continent. We remember using magnetized tack- 
hammers so long as twenty-five years ago; but, 
although the heads were protected by a piece of indfa- 
rubber tube, they soon lost their magnetism.—[The 
Manufacturer. 





Fifteen years ago only thirty-four per cent. of the 
people of Wales spoke English alone, forty-five per cent. 
spoke both English and Welsh, and twenty-one per cent. 
spoke only Welsh. The numberof this last class is now 
much smaller, and, though Welsh will be used for a 
long time yet. it is believed that within twenty-five years 
English will be generally spoken. 


The birds of Louisiana, papers of that State say, will 
soon be exterminated. The colored people there not 
only make birds an article of food, but have begun to 
use their eggs for the same purpose. The eggs of part- 
ridges, robins, wrens, mocking-birds, and all others that 
they can get their hands on are cooked and eaten. 





Profane words having been occasionally spoken within 
the hallowed precincts of the Court-House at Palat‘a, 
Fla., the county officers agreed to inflict a tax of ten 
cents on each repetition. A fund for the poor is rapidly 
growing, and there seems to be some prospect of a law- 
suit to decide what shall be done with the proceeds. 





A story is told of an old gentleman who always took 
notes of his minister’s sermons, and on one occasion 
read them to the minister himself. ‘‘ Stop! stop!” 
said he, at the occurrence of a certain sentence, ‘I 
didn’t say that.” ‘‘I know you didn’t,” was the reply : 
‘*T put that in to make sense.” 





If the brother whose printed sermons come to us reg- 
ularly really said, as reported in the glowing passage in 
the one last received, ‘‘I went into the Roman Cata- 
mounts, seven years ago,” we should like to have seen the 
effect on his audience. His asserted feat quite surpasses 
Jonah’s going into the so-called ‘‘ whale.”—[Congrega- 
tionalist. 


The Omaha “ Bee” informs us that “a man, his wife, 
and three children reached Ipswich, Dakota, last week, 
from the State of New York, having traveled the entire 
distance on foot, the head of the family pushing a hand- 
cart that carried all their worldly possessions. They 
were in search of free lands.” 








Calla girl a chick, and she smiles ; calla woman a 
hen, and she howls. Call a young woman a witch, 
and she is pleased ; call an old woman a witch, and she 
is indignant. Call a girl a kitten, and she rather likes 
it ; call a woman a cat, and she'll hateyou. Queer sex, 
isn't it ?—[ Red Bluff (Cal.) News. 





In 1840 the total quantity of opium consumed in the 
United States was about 20,000 pounds. In 1880 it had 
increased to 533,450 pounds. In 1868 it is estimated 
that there were from 80,000 to 100,000 victims of the 
opium habit in this country ; now they number over 
500, 000. 


An Atlanta liquor firm sells a carload of white jugs 
filled with whisky every month, the liquid being ship- 











ped to counties that have voted for prohibition under 
the Local Option law. In those counties whisky sells 
at from fifty cents to one dollar dearer than elsewhere. 








HOW OUR FOREFATHERS LIVED. 


UST fifty years agoa writer in the New Haven 

‘* Palladium ” described the manners and customs of 

New England people from sixty to seventy-five years 
before he wrote. 

In general, men, old or young, who had got their 
growth had a decent coat, vest, and small-clothes, 
and some kind of fur hat ; these were for holyday use, 
and would last half an age; old men had a great-coat 
and a pair of boots—the boots generally lasted for life ; 
for common use they had a long jacket, or what was 
called a fly coat, made something like our surtouts, 
reaching down about half-way the thigh; a striped 
jacket to wear under it, with a pair of small-clothes like 
the coat. These were made of flannel cloth fulled, but 
not sheared ; flannel shirts and stockings, and thick 
leather shoes ; a silk handkerchief for holydays, which 
would last ten years. In the summer-time a pair of 
wide trousers (now out of use) reaching half way from 
the knee to the ankle. Shoes and stockings were not 
worn by the young men, and but by few old men, in 
farming business, As for boys, as soon as they were 
taken out of their petticoats they were put into small- 
clothes, winter or summer. This continued until long 
trousers were introduced, which were then called tongs ; 
they were but little different from our present panta- 
loons. These were made of tow cloth, linen, or cotton, 
and soon were used by old men and young through the 
warm season ; at last they were made of flannel cloth 
and of thick cloth, and were the general costume of the 
winter. Young men never thought of great-coats, and sur- 
touts were then unknown. Irecollect a neighbor of my 
father’s who had four sons between nineteen and thirty 
years of age; the eldest got a pair of boots, the second a 
surtout, the third a watch, and the fourth a pair of sil- 
ver buckles. This made the neighborhood talk, and the 
family were considered as on the highroad to insolvency. 

As for the women, old and young, they wore flannel 
gowns in the winter ; the young women wore in the 
summer short wrappers or shepherdess, and about their 
ordinary business did not wear stockings and shoes ; 
they were generally contented with one calico gown, 
but they usually had a calimanco gown, another 
of camblet, and some had them made of poplin. 
[he sleeves were short, and did not come below 
the elbow; on holydays they wore one, two, or 
three rufiles on each arm, the deepest of which were 
sometimes nine or ten inches ; they wore long gloves 
coming up to the elbow, secured by what were called 
glove-tightens, made of horse-hair. Round gowns had 
not then come in fashion, so they wore aprons, made of 
checked linen, cotton, and, for holyday use, of white 
cotton, long lawn, or cambric. They seldom wore caps 
when about their ordinary business, but they had two 
kinds, one of which they wore when they meant to 
appear in full dress ; one was called strap cap, which 
came under the chin and was there tied ; the other was 
called round-cord cap, and did not come over the ears. 
They wore thick leather, thin leather, and broadcloth 
shoes, all with heels an inch and a half high, with 
peaked toes turned up in a point at the toe. They gen- 
erally had small, very small muffs, and some wore 
masks. The principal amusements of the young were 
wrestling, running, and jumping or hopping three hops. 
Dancing was considered as a qualification of the first 
importance, especially step tunes, such as ‘‘ Old Father 
George,” ‘‘ Cape Breton,” ‘‘ High Betty Martin,” and 
the ‘‘ Rolling Hornpipe.” At their balls dancing was a 
principal exercise, also singing songs, and a number of 
pawn plays, such as ‘‘ breaking and setting the pope’s 
neck,” “‘ finding the button,” etc. 

At the time I allude to a young woman did not con- 
sider it as a hardship or degradation to walk five or six 
miles tu meeting ; there was no chaise, or any sort of 
wagon or sleigh, in the town. I recollect the first 
chaise that passed through, and it made a greater 
wonderment than the appearance of a mammoth. 
People were puzzled for a name ; at last they called it a 
calash. A horse that would fetch forty dollars was 
considered as of first quality ; and a horse more than 
nine years old was considered as of little or no value. 
A farmer generally killed from three to five swine, 
which would weigh from five to eight score each, but it 
was an extraordinary hog that would weigh nine score. 

Acute fevers were much more frequent then than at 
this time. The principal fevers were what was called 
the long or slow fever, which would run thirty-five, forty, 
or fifty days before it formed a crisis; there was also 
the slow nervous fever, which ran generally longer than 
the long fever. But consumptions were much less fre- 
quent then than now, unless it was with very old 
people. In the year 1764 a young man fell into a con- 
sumption ; he was between twenty and thirty years of 
age, and it passed for a wonder that a young man 
should fall into a consumption. 
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THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO 
LABOR. 


HE Equal Rights Debating Club of New Haven, 
Conn., whose members are mechanics, met at 
Lyons Hall recently, to listen to an address by the Rev. 
Newman Smyth, pastor of the Center Church, on ‘‘ The 
Relation of Christianity to Labor.” 

‘J want first to thank you,” said Dr. Smyth, ‘for 
inviting me to come down here in your hall to speak to 
you I consider it a compliment to myself, and I thank 
you. The relation of Christianity to labor is intricate. 
I | ave first to discuss Christianity as applied to the labos 
problems of the day. It seems to me that Christianity 
as a spirit has an opportunity to hold out extra induce- 
ments to all who are interested in this movement of pro- 
tection to the laborers. The spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ brings labor questions to the door of our churches, 
and I think all ministers fail to do their duty if they do 
not interest themselves in these questions. I have al- 
ways tried to do all that I possibly could to learn of the 
wants and needs of the workingmen, and to, if possible, 
assist them. I think it is the duty of the church to step 
forward and try to help settle the differences that exist 
between labor and capital. I am aware that this is not 
a pleasant thing todo. It is not pleasant at any time 
for a man to put himself in a position where he will re 
ceive blows if he cannot return them. We have before 
us now a problem that is of greater importance than that 
which stared our fathers in the face when they settled 
these colonies. This problem of industrial independence 
cannot be settled by swords and cannons. We can 
settle political questions in this way, but this matter 
cannot be settled by war and strife. War would only 
prolong the solution of the problem, and not settle it ; 
for, from the very nature of the case, a case of this kind 
can only be settled by the action of justice, peace, and 
Christianity. Christianity, carrying in its bcsom the 
key to this whole problem, must settle the whole ques- 
tion. There are certain principles in the life of men 
that are like a second nature tothem. All children will 
notice, almost the first thing when they are able to run 
about, who of all their associates can run the fastest, 
and I think all men will naturally Nsten to those who 
are in advance of them. I do not believe that men will 
sell their communistic birthright for a mess of pottage. 
The right of private property is very strong in al] men, 
but the question is, Where does the ownership of that 
property begin? When does a man begin to own a 
loaf of bread ? Is it bis when he has got an inch of it 
into his mouth ? or is it his property when it is one inch 
away from his mouth ? or is it his when ix the mill be- 
ing bolted and prepared for his use? I thought f would 
not say anything about Professor Sumner to-night : for, 
when I think of his little book and its contents, the 
thought acts upon me very much as a red rag does 
when shaken in the face of a bull. I have to express 
the hope that Professor Sumner fs the last of his kind 
to worship the Manchester idols. I have no sympathy 
with his sentiment of every man for himself and the 
devil take care of the hindermost, and I cannot but ex 
press a feeling of disgust that we have in our midst a 
man who will entertain and express such narrow and 
miserable views as we read in that little book by Pro 
fessor Sumner. But I did not come here to-night to 
waste time by speaking to you of him. I think, how- 
ever, that it would have been wise if he had given his 
book the more appropriate title of ‘ What Animals Con- 
ceive of the Social Problem.’ 

‘* What workingmen ought to do is to work together, 
and if they do this I venture to say they will meet with 
grand success in all they undertake. In my judgment 
the labor movements that are conducted in a proper 
manner and in a co-operative spirit will be grand suc 
cesses. I am very glad to know that you have such a 
hall as this, where you meet for intelligent talk and dis- 
cussion, and I am confident that if you do this, and 
post over your door, ‘No admittance to dogs and pro- 
fessional politicians,’ you will succeed in elevating the 
whole working class. Any attempt to elevate the com- 
munity in any other way than by a spirit of justice, 
right, and Christianity, must fail ultimately. If in any 
case you attempt to take the chains from one man to 
put them on another, you will fail. If you have a griev- 
ance that you are ashamed to state fairly and honestly 
to the public, you had better drop it ; but if you have a 
cause that is just and fair you need not fear that you 
will not receive help from all good citizens. Stand up 
and act as true citizens, and if at any time you are in 
doubt, read the blessed Sermon on the Mount.” 

When Dr. Smyth had finished his address he sat 
down, but resumed standing a moment later to reply 
to questions, a rule of the club being that any one who 
makes an address at one of its meetings shall reply to 
any question propounded hy a member. 

In reply to a question whether he did not think the 
principles of Socialism and Christianity were much alike, 
Dr. Smyth said that in a great measure he thought they 
were, In reply to other questions he said : 

“Truth, justice, and right may mean one thing to a 





Hottentot and another to a Pagan, but I take it that 
there is but one meaning to a civilized person in New 
Haven.” 

“‘T think it is certainly the duty of the church to in- 
vestigate any charges that are made against any of its 
members.”” 

‘‘I think that every man must settle before God the 
question of what is right and wrong for him to do.” 

‘‘T think the more power you can get the better, and 
I would not fail to seek every opportunity possible to 
gather help from God.” ‘I do not think violence is 
wise even when labor is oppressed.” ‘‘In answering 
this question [whether it is fair for corporations who 
in years past hive made at least 100 per cent. per annum 
on the amount of capital invested to cut down the wages 


| of their employees now that they made only 12 or 15 


per cent.] I say that Ido not think there isa corpora- 
tion that in twenty years has in any one year made 100 
percentage on the capital invested.” 

‘‘T know of several such corporations, and the men 
at their head are members of your church,” said the 
questioner. 

‘‘I do not believe it,” said Dr. Smyth, and the ques- 


| tioner volunteered to call at the church and point the 


parties out. 

After several other questions were answered there was 
a general discussion of the labor question by members 
of the council. 


THE PREACHING OF JOHN RANDOLPH, 
OF ROANOKE. 


HE reminiscence of this eccentric man, quoted by 
The Christian Union from the Philadelphia 
“‘Record,” reminds a reader of your admirable paper of 
two stories respecting him—one of his preaching to his 
slaves—which were current in Charlotte County, Va. (in 
which ‘‘ Roanoke ” is), fifty years ago. The ‘‘ preaching” 
story is that during a period of his life when he was 
most religiously exercised he not infrequently discoursed 
to his slaves. There lived in his neighborhood a very 
plain, illiterate Baptist preacher, for whom Mr. Randolph 
had a great dislike and even contempt, but whose fervid, 
furious style of preaching was greatly relished by the 
excitable negroes. On one occasion, when Mr. Randolph 
in addressing them became very much roused, and 
poured forth a torrent of his characteristic eloquence, an 
old slave, who was sometimes free with him, cried out 
in great enthusiasm, ‘“‘ Well done, Masser John! you 
preach mos’ as well as parson” (the negroes’ favorite). 
John is said to have silenced the orator. 

It was well known to many who lived in Virginia in 
Randolph’s time that the better class of masters would 
never sell a slave except to prevent separation in fam- 
ilies. At the period of the opening up of the new cot- 
ton fields in the far South, when the slave trade in 
Virginia was in a fever of speculation, one of the de- 
spised traders obtruded himself into Randolph’s home, 
and dared to suggest a purchase of some of his slaves. 
The story was that he was roused to the highest pitch 
of rage, and shouted a call for his double-barreled gun, 
with which he chased the affrighted trader off the plan- 
tation. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOLS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY, ASBURY PARK, 
N. 4. 


YUESDAY, July 21. -John B. Drury, D.D., Ghent, N. Y.: 
‘“‘Re ation of [ruth ani Ti: e.”” Wednesday, July ¥2, 
—T 1e Rev. James F. Riggs, A.M., Bergen Point, N. J.: ‘‘ The 
Translation of the Bible into the Speech of Mohammedans.”? 
Thursday, July 23.--Charles F. Deems, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the Institute: ‘‘ The A‘universary Address.”’ 
Friday, July 24.—Rinsom Bethune Welca, D.D., LL.D., 
Au urn Theological Seminary: ‘‘Then and Now;; or, The 
Fourtee ith Century and the Nineteenth.” Sa urday, July 
25.—George B. Newcomb, Ph.D., City College of New York: 
“Economic Science ia its Relation to Ethics.” Monday, 
July 27.—The Rev. Samuel W. Dike, Royalton, Vt.: ‘‘ The 
Family in the History of Christianity.’’ Tue day, July 28. 
—Thomas A. Hoyt, D.D., Philadelphia: ‘“‘ The Fullness of 
Time.”’ 











KEY-EAST, N. J. 


Wednesday, July 29.—George D. Armstrong, D.D., Nor- 
folk, Va.: ‘‘ Primeval Man.”’ Tuesday, July 30.—The Rev. 
J. W. Lee, Rome, Ga.: ‘‘ Hegel’s Contrib::tion to Christian 
Thought.’? Friday, July 31.—The Rev. President Hyde, 
Bowdoin College: ‘Religion and Ethics.’’ Satu day, 
August 1.—Washington Gladden, D.D., Columbus, Ohio: 
‘The Relation of Art to Morality.” 

Asbury Park is situated on the Atlantic Ocean, a few 
miles below Long Branch. It is rea-hed from Philadelphia 
and New York by rail. There are ample accommodations. 
Special arrangements will be made with members of the 
American Instit t: of Christi n Philosophy and those who 
specially come to attend the Summer School. In regard to 
board, etc., address the Rev. E. E. Moran, of the Presby- 
terian Church; the Rev. W. H. Ball:gh, of the Reformed 
Church ; the Rey. George F. Breed, of the Protestant Epis- 
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copal Church, or the Rev. F. Colby, of the Baptist Church, 
Asbury Park, N. J —Key-East is two miles below Asbury 
Park, where similar accommodations may be had. Address 
Mr. E. G. Harrison, Key-East, Neptune County, N. J. 
MOUNTAIN SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY, RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Thursday, August 20.—Charles F. Deems, D.D., LL.D., 


President of the Institute : ‘‘ A Defense of the Superstitions 
of Science.”? Friday, August 21.—Henry A. Buttz, D.D, 
President of Drew Theological Seminary : ‘‘ The Evidential 


Force of Paul’s Beliefs.’’ Saturday, August 22.—Addison 
Ballard, D.D., Lafayette College: ‘‘The Gospel a Divorce 
from the Law.’? Monday, August 24.—Henry C. McCook, 
D.D., Philadelphia: ‘“‘ Natural Indications of Personal Im- 
mortality.”” Tuesday, August 2).—T. T. Munger, D.D., 
North Adams, Mass.: ‘‘The Relation of Evolution to the 
Faith.”” Wednesday, April 26.—Henry M. MacCracken, 
D.D., University of the City of New York: ‘‘ Certain Mis- 
takes in Philosophy.”’ 

Richfield Springs is a place well known as a favorite sum- 
mer resort. It is reached by rail from Uticaon the New 
York Central Railroad. For information and special terms 
to those attending the Summer School, address Mr. Uriah 
Welch, New American Hotel, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

For any information in regard to the American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy, address Mr. Charles M. Davis, 
Secretary, 4 Winthrop Place, New York City. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. } 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The centennial anniversary of the Congregational 
church at Brandon, Vt., was celebrated the 19:h and 20th. 
The affair was very successful. 

—The members of the Charles River Baptist Church pro- 
pose erecting a new church on the corner of Putnam 
Avenue and Magazine Street, Cambridge. This church 
was organized in 1869 as a Sunday-school, the first meeting 
being held in a private house. A chapel was built in 1870, 
and was completed at the cost of $8,500. 

—The Young Clergymen’s Club, composed of fifteen of 
the young rectors of the Episcopal Church of the State of 
Connecticut, hold quarterly meetings in different parts of 
State. The last meeting was conducted at West Haven, and 
was very successful. 

—The Congregational church at Gardiner, Me., will cele- 
brate its semi-centennial July 28. At the same time the 
Rev. R. W. Jenkins will be installed pastor. 

—Nine candidates were admitted to the Congregational 
church at Southington, Mass., at the last communion. 

—A Union church has been organized at Wrentham, 
Mass., recently. It fellowships with the Con gregational 
churches of the neighborhood, but its creed has been con- 
structed so as to be as unsectarian as possible. 

—In connection with the City Missions of Hartford, 
Conn., a Fresh-Air Fund has been organized. It is pro- 
posed to send mothers with all their children to the country 
for a week. 

—The auditorium for the Baptist Assemblies at Crescent 
Beach, Conn., has accommodations for 500 peeple. The 
third annual meeting was held last week. 

—A Bible conference of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of Eastern Massachusetts will be held at Crescent 
Beach, August 18 to 21. It is expected that the Rev. George 
F. Pentecost, D.D., the Rev. James H. Broeks, D D., of St. 
Louis, Dr. L. W. Munhail, of Indianapolis, the Rev. A. B. 
Kendig, D.D., and the Rey. L. B. Bates will be among those 
who take part in the exercises. 

—An open-air temperance meeting was held by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Hyde Park, Mass., Sunday, 
July 12. It was a success both in attendance and interest. 

—The Congregational church at Barre, Vt, is to be 
repaired at an expense of $6,000. 

—Mary Clancy has left $100, by her will, to the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor of Boston. 

—From July 26 to August 2 the eighth annual grove 
meeting of the Unitarians will be held at Weirs, Lake Win- 
nipesaukee. The committee has invited people of all denom- 
inatior al views to join them in this religious festival. July 
30 wil! be layman’s day, when addresses are expected from 
Governor Robinson, of Massachusetts, Parker Pillsbury, 
J.C. A. Hill, and the Hon. Solon A. Carter, of Concord. 
Woman’s day will be July 31. 

—July 15, the newly formed Union Square Baptist 
Church of Somerville, Mass., was formally recognized by a 
council. At the services of recognition, which were held 
the evening of the same day, the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Franklin Johnson, D.D., of Cambridge. 

—Hollis Street Cemetery, of Nashua, N. H., has recently 
been desecrated by vandals. The marble tablet of J. B. 
Eaton was defaced by the breaking of Masonic emblems 
which were on it. 

—Strafford County Conference of Christian Churches will 
celebrate its forty-first anniversary August 2, in Eden 
Grove, near the old mecting house, in Allentown, N. H. The 
Rev. C. B. Crane, D.D., of Concord, will preach the ser- 
mon. 

—It has been voted by the committee on the Connecticut 
State Temperance Picnic to hold the fourteenth, August 11, 
in the Baptist Tabernacle at Crescent Beach. 

—Last week a meeting of the Baptist Bible School Union 
was held at Crescent Beach, Conn. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, the Rev. Charles A. Piddock, of Middle- 
town; Vice-Presidents, F. H. Preston of the Ashford Asso- 
ciation, Javez Amesbury of the Faicfield Association, John 
L. Denison of the Hartford Association, J. B. Underwood 
of the New Haven Association, George 8. Smith of the New 
London Association, and J. K. Bucklyn of the Stonington 
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Association ; Corresponding Secretary, Arthur B. Ryan, of 
Middletown ; Clerk, the Rev. E. A. Bond, of Wethersfield ; 
Treasurer, Hon. Rk. G. Hooper, of Montville. 

—A purchase of the tabernacle located on Shawmut 
Avenue and Madivon Street, Boston, which the Jews have 
occupied for the past four or five years, has recently been 
made by the Disciples of Christ, formerly worshiping in 
Wesleyan Hall. 

—Between six and seven hundred of the hearers of the 
Rey. Dr. Mears, of the Piedmont Church of Worcester, 
Mass., have signed a paper asking him to decline the 
Presidency of Iowa College, which was recently offered to 
him. 

—Twenty-two persons were baptized at Kennebunk 
Landing, Me., Jxly 12, through the efforts of the Advent 
Society. 

—The corner-stone of a new Catholic church was laid 
at Suffield, Conn., July 12. 

—Atthe annual meeting of the New Hampshire Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, held at Concord, July 13, the following 
officers were elected: President, the Rev. F. D. Ayer; 
Vice-Presidents, the Hon. A. B. Thompson, the Rev. E. R. 
Wilkins ; Secretary, T. W. Hammond ; Treasurer, the Hon. 
Oliver Pilisbury. 

—Ocean Park Free Baptist Association will hold its 
annual assembly at Old Orchard, Me., August 2 to 
23. During the assembly lectures will be delivered by the 
Rev. R. Dunn, D.D., Hillsdaie, Mich.; the Rev. D. W. C. 
Durgin, D D., Pike, N. Y.: the Rev. Smith Baker, Lowell, 
Mass.; the Rev. 0. R._ Bacheler, Midnapore, India; 
Professor D. M. Fisk, A.M., Hitlsdale, Mich.; the Hon. P. R. 
Simonton, Camden, Me.: Mr. Yan Phou Lee, Canton, 
China ; Professor G. C. Chase, Lewiston, Me. 

—The American Baptist Missionary Union held an 
interesting meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, Sunday, 
July 12. Addresses were made by George W. Chipman 
and the Rev. 0. P. Gifford, and the Rev. J. N. Murdock 
gave an interesting sketch of his labors in Central Africa. 

—On Monday evening of last week the First Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Boston celebrated the twenty- 
fifth annivereary of the settlement of the Rev. Willlam H. 
Graham. At the time of Mr. Graham’s settlement the 
church had but thirty-nine members. Now there are 218 
communicants. During the twenty-five years 560 com- 
municants have been added tothe church. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—A new day nursery, to be known as the Bethlehem Day 
Nursery, has been organized by the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, New York. Articles of incorporation were filed last 
week. 

—Now that the Hanson Place Baptist Church have secured 
&@ pastor they propose improving and beautifying their 
eburch. Resolutions authorizing this step were passed at a 
special meeting last week. 

—It is thought that the lecture-room of the new church 
now being built by the Rey. Justin D. Fulton’s congrega- 
tion of Brooklyn will be ready for occupancy by the mid- 
dle of September. 

—Seventy-nine of the inmates of the Graham Institute for 
Aged Femalesof Brooklyn were given their annual excur- 
sion to Coney Island last week. To these venerable ladies it 
was a day of intense enjoyment. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Bayville, L. I., was 
rededicated last Sunday. 

—By will of the late George F. Merkley several bequests 
have been made to the benevolent societies of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches of New York. In addition, $2,000 were 
left for food and clothing for the poor. If after the pay- 
ment of all the legacies anything should be left of the estate 
it is directed that it be divided and paid tothe Methodist 
Episcopal churches in the Ninth Wara of the city of New 
York to buy coal for the poor of the churches. 

—During the heated term a number of the churches on 
the Heights of Srooklyn will unite in their services at one 
church. The Reformed Church on the Heights, the Church 
of the Pilgrims, the First Presbyterian,and the First Re- 
formed Church hold services in the Reformed Church on the 
Heights. 

—Tae African Methodist Episcopal Church on Atlantic 
Avenue, between Third and Fourth Avenues, Brooklyn, héld 
an all-day out-of-door meeting on Sunday of lask week. 

—The corner-stone of the Baptist church at Haddonfield, 
N. J., was laid last week. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Bound Brook, N. J., 
is to be enlarged and improved. 

—A new church is to be built at Lamington, N. J. 

—The Protestant Episcopal church at the corner of Elliott 
Avenue and Market Street, Wilmington, Del., is about to 
erecta new building for parish purposes. It will containa 
clergy room, choir room, Bible-class room, and a public 
reading-room. Lateron inthe year a new Sunday-school 
room will be erected. 

—Several of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
think that the time has come to complete the Methodist 
Episcopal hospital which was begun some two or three 
years since in Brooklyn by Mr. George 1. Seney. Asis well 
known, Mr. Seney’s business affairs prevented his carrying 
out his intention with regard to the hospital, and work was 
stopped early in the spring of 1885. The bishops have ap- 
pointed the Rev. George P. Mains as an agent to secure 
funds for the hospital. It is proposed at present to finish 
but one of the pavilions. To finish and furnish one pa- 
vilion that will admit fifty-four patients for treatment will 
cost $60,000. There is no doubt that this amount will be 
realized at an early date, as Mr. Oliver Hoyt, of Stamford, 
Conn., and Mr. John B. Slayback, of New York City, have 
each offered $5,000, conditional on the raising of the entire 
amount. Those having the affairs of the hospital in charge 





wish it distinctly understood that its doors are open to peo- 
ple of every nation and of every sect. 

—A school for children who are physically weak and un- 
able to attend the public schools has been opened by St. 
Mark’s Church of New York. 

—The Missionary Convention of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held at Ocean Grove July 16. There 
was a large attendance and much interest manifested in the 
proceedings. 

THE WEST. 


—The First Baptist Church at Lansing, Mich., is about to 
erect @ new parsonage. 

—Four persons united with the Congregational church at 
Greenville, Mich., last Sunday. 

—The Free Methodists are erecting a new church at Hud- 
son, Mich. 

—A new Baptist church will be erected at La Grange, IIl., 
at an early date. 

—Grace Protestant Episcopal Church at Madison, Wis., 
will expend $8,000 on improvements. 

—The finances of the Presbyterian church at Hastings, 
Mich., are in such condition that it is proposed to close the 
church. 

—A new Methodist church is to be built at Macosta, 
Mich. 

—A new Episcopal church, to cost $60,000, will shortly be 
erected at Albion, Mich. 

—It is announced that 1,000 new members have united 
with the Methodist churches at Chicago, Ill., during the last 
three months. 

—St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Hyde Park, 
Ill., will be enlarged and refitted during the summer. 

—The Pacific Congregational Church of Chicago, Ill., ded- 
{cated a new house of worship on Sunday, Dr. Goodwin 
preacbing the sermon. Professor Curtiss spoke in German, 
and the Rev. T. C. Armstrong, city missionary, and the Rev. 
John Brenton, the pastor, also made addresses. The church 
is finely situated, and will be likely to have arapid growth. 

—The Humboldt Park Baptist Church, of Chicago, II1., 
with forty-two members, and a Sunday-school of two hun- 
dred, was recognized on Sunday. Church and school are 
an offshoot of the Ashland Avenue Baptist Church. 

—Pledges were made at the meeting of the Congregational 
church of Pacific Junction, Chicago, Ill., near the city’s 
western edge, last Sunday, of sufficient money to complete 
the new building. 

—A correspondent of a Chicago paper tells the following 
story about his reception at a prominent church. It is to 
be hoped and believed that thisisan exceptional occurrence : 
‘* To-day I wandered intoachurch. It was new, novel, and 
interesting. It was full. I stood at the head of the stairs 
looking for a seat. There was no admission fee; neither 
was therea welcome. Several of the official men sat near; 
at least I supposed them such, for they subsequently took 
up the collection. Tired of standing, I was about to turn 
away when a poor fellow in plain attire gave me his seat 
against my protest. He evidently also felt the absence of a 
welcome air,and went away. After a time some ladies 
came in, perhaps outof curiosity, but they also were allowed 
to stand, until some young men, evidently astonished at the 
situation, gave them seats, while the official men gave no 
heed. This is not the first time I have noticed this cool 
Christian (?) welcome at even a dedication. Is it any won- 
der that the masses are not reached when stray ones are 
thus given the cold shoulder ?”’ 


SOUTH. 


—The latest reports from South Carolina enumerate 
170,179 members of the Methodist Church, including white 
and colored, of the different branches. 

—A goodly number of members of the Primitive Baptists 
in Milton County, Ga., have dug cyclone pits, which is con- 
sidered a flagrant violation of their doctrines, and obnox- 
ious to the majority of the members of their church. A 
division has been made, and now the two branches of the 
‘* feet-washers’’ respectively call themselves the Cyclone 
Primitives and the Anti-Cyclone Primitives. 

—The acting rector of St. Peter’s (Episcopal) Church in 
Pueblo, Mexico, the Rev. H. W. Scaiffe, is a member of the 
Southern Methodist Church, and the kindest relations exist 
between the rector and his parish in charge. 

—A revival is in progress at Montevallo, Ala., conducted 
by the Rev. G. T. Lee. 

—The recent calls to the pulpits of the Protestant Episco- 
pal churches in Rome, Americus, and other poir ts through- 
out the State of Georgia, show a determination to put that 
church upon an elevated foundation in the State. The 
new men being invited are decided additions to the talent 
and workiog energy of the church. 

—A revival isin progress at Oglethorpe, Ga., under the 
leadership of the Rev. R. F. Williamson and the Rey. L. A. 
Dorsey. 

—The Liquor Dealers’ Association have called a conven- 
tion to meet in Atlanta for the purpose of combating the 
efforts of the friends of temperance, who are very hopeful of 
securing the passage of a general local option law during 
the present session of the Legislature. 

—The new Christian church at Sylvania, Ga., was dedi- 
cated on the first Sabbath of July, by the Rev. C. 8. Lucas, 
of Augusta, assisted by the Rev. Douglas O.iver, the pastor 
in charge. 

—A Kentucky Methodist proposes to give $2,000 of the 
$4,000 necessary to erect a school building forthe Methodist 
mission at Loochow, China. 

—There were fifty-two accessions to the First Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, during the past three months. The pastor, 
the Rev. E. H. Barnett, D.D., is much interested in behalf 
of work for young men. 

—The Baptists of Birmingham, Ala., have four mission 





Sunday-schools, with three good houses built, originated 
and conducted by the young men of the denomination. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Nashville, Tenn., the 
Rey. J. Witherspoon, D.D., pastor, recently received 155 
members, converts from the revival conducted by the Rev. 
Sam. Jones. 

—The revival at Milledgeville, Ga., continues, and the 
various churches are being blessed by numerous accessions. 

—The members of the First Baptist Church at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., propose to expend the sum of $10,000 in re- 
pairing their church edifice. 

—Twelve additions to the Presbyterian church at Edge- 
field Court-House, 8. C., is one of the results of the recent 
revival there. 

—Bishop Hargrove has adjourned the date for holding 
the Pacific Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, from September 30 to October 7. 

—There have been 244 additions to the membership of the 
First Baptist Church, Atlanta, during the first pastorate 
year of the Rev. J. B. Hawthorne, D.D. 

—The Women’s Band of Missions of the M. E. Church, 
South, at their recent session in Knoxville, subscribed 
$8,000 in response to a call from Miss Laura A. Haygood, 
missionary at Shanghai, for the establishment of a high 
school for the better classes of Chinese girls, and in connec- 
tion with it a home or normal! school for the training of 
newly-arrived and inexperienced young ladies who have 
given themselves to the missionary work. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Myron N. Morris, of West Hartford, Conn., died July 9, agea 
seventy-four. 

—D. W. Richardson, of Derry, N. H., has resigned. 

—William Anderson, pastor of the church at Laingsburg, Mich., 
has resigned. 

—Fred. W. Coddington has received a call to the church at 
Pinckney, Mich. 

—J. E. Roy, lately connected with the American Missionary 
Association, has decided to accept a position on the ** Advance,”’ 
of Chicago, Il. 

—John Kershaw, pastor of the church at Bound Brook, N. J., 
has resigned. 

—George B. Sterling was installed pastor of the church at Glo- 
ver, Vt., last week. 

—Charles M. Lamson, pastor of the church at New London, 
Conn.., has received a call to the church at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

—George 8S. Teller, rector of Trinity Church at Canaseraga, 
N. Y., died last week. 

—Benj. Tappan, pastor of the church at Norridgewock, Me., 
has resigned. 

—E. A. Squier was installed pastor of the church at Winooski, 
Vt., last week. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—John Peterson, a retired colored clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., died in that city July 16 

—Henry Woods, of Cambridge, Mass., has received a call to 
St. James’s Church at Amesbury, Mass. 

—W.S. Langford, of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth, N. J., has 
accepted the appointment of General Secretary of Foreign and 
Domestic Missions of the Episcopal Church. 

—Spencer M. Rice, rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity at 
Jersey City, N. J., has resigned. 

BAPTIST, 


—J.N. Morrill, of the Rock Church, Middleboro’, Mass., has 
resigned, totake effect August 1. 

—S. T. Parsons, pastor of the church at Knowlesville, N. Y., 
has resigned. He will enter upon missionary work in Geneseo, 
NM. =. 

—C. J. Pendleton has accepted a call to the church at Water- 
loo, N. Y. 

—Albert J. Brigham, of Stillwater, N. Y., has accepted a call 
to the Tabernacle Church at Utica, N. Y. 

—James L. Hodge, pastor of the Church of East New York, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—C. E. Connelly bas resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Tecumseh, Mich. 

—R.H. Covert, pastor of the church at Galesburg, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—A. 8S. Burrows, pastor of the church at Flushing, N. Y., has 
received a call to Passaic, N. J. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—L. T. Magee, pastor of the church at Cumber, Mich., has ac 
cepted a call to Kentucky. 

—John F. Shaw, pastor of the church at Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y., is about to resign. 

—R.N. Hammond has received a cal! to the United Church at 
Thompsonville, Conn. 

—James Roberts, of Coatsville, Pa., has received a call tothe 
church at Darby Borough, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—J. D. Pilton, of Sanbornton, N. H., has resigned. 

—David Allen died at Chesterville, Me., July 11. 

—E. Owen has entered upon his duties as pastor of the Free 
Baptist church at Meredith, N. H. 

—H. J. Rhodes was installed pastor of the Christian Church at 
Manchester, N. H., last week. 

—W. I. Spencer, of Florence, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian church, Troy, N. Y. 

—Charles Babbage, pastor of the Unitarian church, Pepperell, 
Mass., bas resigned. 

—Amos W. Brown, a retired clergyman of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church, died at his home, New York, July 16, aged eighty- 
five years 

—M D, Purner, a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
died at Atlanta, July 8. 

—F. E. Davidson, of Biddeford, Me., has been appointed State 
Missionary by the Free Baptists of Maine. 

—Joseph Hartman, who for thirty-four years has been pastor 
of the German Evangelical church, St. Paulus, at Chicago, Lll., 
has been granted a life pension of $200. 

—C. F. Penny, pastor of the Free Baptist church at Augusta, 
Me., has resigned. 

—C. W. Wendte, pastor of the Channing Memorlal Church at 
Newport, R. I., has resigned. 
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ANIMALS AS BAROMETERS. 


I do not know, says a writer in the Cin- 
cinnatl ‘‘ Inquirer,” any surer way of pre- 
dicting the changes in the weather than 
by observing the habits of the snail. They 
do not drink, but imbibe moisture during 
arain and exude it afterwards. This an- 
imal is never seen abroad except before a 
rain, when you will see it climbing the 
bark of trees and getting on the leaves. 
The tree-snail, as it is called, two days be 
fore rain will climb up the stems of plants, 
and if the rain is going to be a bard and 
long one, then they get on the sheltered 
side of a leat, but if a short rain on the 
outside. Then there are other species that 
before a rain are yellow; after it, blue. 
Others indicate rain by holes and proiu- 
berances, which before a rain rise as large 
as tubercles. These will begin to show 
themselves ten days before a rain. At the 
end of each tubercle isa pore which opens 
when the rain comes to absorb and draw 
inthe mofsture. In other snails deep in- 
dentations, beginning at the head between 
the horns and ending with the jointure of 
the tail, appear a few days before a storm. 

Every farmer knows when swallows fly 
low that rainis coming ; sailors, when the 
sea gulls fly toward the land, when the 
stormy petrel appears, or Mother Carey’s 
chickens, as they are called, predict foul 
weather. 

Take the ants; have you ever noticed 
the activity they display before a storm— 
hurry, scurry, rushing hither and yon, as 
if they were letter-carriers making six trips 
a day, or expressmen behind time ? Dogs 
grow sleepy and dull, and like to lie be 
fore a fire, as rain approaches ; chickens 
pick up pebbles, fowls roll in the dust, 
flies sting and bite more viciously, frogs 
croak more clamorously, gnats assemble 
under trees, and horses display restless- 
ness, 

When you see a swan flying against the 
wind, spiders crowding on a wall, toads 
coming out of their holes in unusual num- 
bers of an evening, worms,. slugs, and 
snails appearing, robin redbreasts pecking 
at our windows, pigeons coming to the 
dovecote earlier than usual, peacocks 
squalling at night, mice squeaking, or 
geese washing, you can put them down as 
rain signs. Nearly all the animals have 
some way of telling the weather in ad- 
vance. It may be that the altered condi- 
tion of the atmosphere in regard to elec- 
tricity, which generally accompanies 
changes of weather, makes them feel dis- 
agreeable or pleasant. The fact thata cat 
licks herself before a storm is urged by 
some naturalists as proof of the special in- 
fluence of electricity. Man is not so sen- 
sitive. Yet many people feel listless be- 
fore a storm, to say nothing of aggravated 
headaches, toothaches, rheumatic pains, 
and last, but not least, corns. 


ay 


THE HIGHLANDMAN OUTWITTED. 


Some years ago, before the sale of game 
was legalized, and a present of it was 
thought worth the expense of carriage, an 
Englishman rented a moor within twenty 
miles of Inverness. Wishing to send a 
ten-brace box of grouse to his friends in 
the South, he directed a servant to call 
upon Donald Fraser (who owned & horse 
and cart, and made a livelihood by driv 
ing peats into the town), and ask him 
what he would charge for taking the box 
to Inverness, 

Donald would not take it under eight 
shillings. The demand was thought so un- 
reasonable that the gentleman complained 
to a Scotchman who was shooting with 
him. 

The Scotchman replied that he (the 
Englishman) did not understaad how to 
bargain with the natives, but to leave it 
to him and he would see what could 
be done. Accordingly he called upon 
Donald, when the following conversation 
ensued : 

‘Guid mornin’, Donald. What’s the 
Price o’ peats the noo ?” 

‘‘ Juist auchteenpence the load, sir.” 

“Very weel, ye can tak’a load into my 


>” 


morn’s mornin’. 

‘*T’ll dae that, an’ thank ye, sir.” 

The Scotchman then walked on about 
twenty yards, when he suddenly turned 
round and said : | 

‘‘ By-the-by, I ha’e asma’ box tae send : | 


difference.” 


load of peats for 1s. 6d., and the English- | 
man got his box of game sent for nothing. | 
—(Scottish-A merican Journal, 


THE LAW OF FINDING. | 
The law of finding, says a writer, is | 
this: Tho finder has a clear title against 
the world, except the owner. The propri- 
etor of a coach, or a railroad car, ora ship, 
has no right to demand the property ona | 
promise. Such proprietors may make 
regulations in regard to lost property 
which will bind their employees, but they | 
cannot the public. The law of finding | 
was declared by the king’s bench 100! 
years ago, in a case in which the facts | 
were these: A person found a wallot con- | 
taining a sum of money on a shop floor. | 
He handed the wallet and contents to the | 
shopkeeper to be returned to the owner. 
After three years, during which the owner | 
did not call for his property, the finder | 
demanded the wallet and money from the 
shopkeeper. 
them, upon the ground that they were | 
found upon his premises. The former 
sued the shopkeeper, and {t was held, as 
above set forth, that against all the world 
but the owner the title of the finder is 
perfect, and the finder has been held to 
stand in place of the owner, so that he 
was permitted to prevail in an action 


| 
The Jatter refused to deliver | 





against a person who found an article 
which the plaintiff had originally found, | 
but subsequently lost. The police have | 
no special rights in regard to articles lost, 

unless those rights are conferred by statute. | 
Receivers of articles stolen are trustees for 
the owner or finder. They have no power 
in the absence of special statute to keep | 
an article against the finder, any more 
than a finder has to retain an article against | 


the owner. 














| 
A MONGOLIAN LEGEND. | 

Those interested in folk-lore may per- | 
haps be glad to read the following legend 
as to the origin of the Russians, found by | 
Colonel Prjevalsky to be current among | 
the Mongol inhabitants of Zaidan, and | 
published in the ‘‘ Russki Invalide :” 

‘‘In former times there lived in a cave, 
far away from all people, a good hermit 
lama, or priest, who passed his life in 
praying. A pafrof nomads, consisting of 
an aged mother and her daughter, 
happened to go that way, and the daugh- 
ter while tenijing cattle came upon the 
cave of the holy lama, who was at that 
time ill, The compassionate maiden 
offered him some sour milk, but he did 
not like to taste it. At last he gave way 
to her entreaties and took the sour milk 
every day until he got well. Eventually, 
out of gratitude for the cure, the lama 
married the maiden. 

“‘As soon as the Tsar of that country 
heard of this, he sent his troops to kill the 
priest who had so flagrantly broken his 
vows and committed the sin of marriage. 
When the troops approached, the lama 
gathered a bunch of reeds and stuck 
them in the ground round his tent, and 
then by force of prayer caused them to be 
all turned into soldiers, who defeated the 
troops of the Tsar. The latter sent a 
second and a third army, but both were 
beaten, as the lamacontinued to pray and 
turn into more fighting men the reeds 
broken off by his first created defenders, 
so that the holy lama soon had a great 
number of troops. After the defeat of 
his third army the Tsar left the lama 
alone in peace, but the latter did not wish 
to live any longer on the earth. The 
lama left his wife to rule the people 
created from the reeds, and from those 








arose the Russians, They have white 


| herring, 


| 
hoose in Inverness the first thing the| bodies, and their hair is often fair,|when another man takes up the 


because the stems of the reeds were of a 
yellowish color, and the tops somewhat 
darker.’’-—[ London Times. 


FrANK BuckLANp’s Rat.—Among the 
many strange pets which Frank Buck 


his first magazine article. One special rat 
he saved from an ant-eater in the Zodlog 


| ical Gardens, and carried it in his hat to! much expense and labor 
| his home, where the rat was given a cage | 


on the mantelpiece, opposite the cage of 
Judy, a marmoset. Both Judy and the 


ured out. Judy would wander over to the | 


rat's quarters, and when his back was 
turned would steal his food. The rat, on 


cage and pick up forbidden tidbits. One 
day the rat came bome and found Judy 
stealing, whereupon he pitched into her, 
and would perhaps have killed her had not 
Mr. Buckland, hearing her screams, come 
in time to save her life. 

One characteristic of the rat was his 
curiosity. He would get upon hisowner’s 
writing-table and cautiously examine 
every object, in hope of finding something 
worth carrying off. A sugar-basin stood 


| there, and its contents were greatly to the! of the great instinct of 


little animal's liking. His plan was to 
stand up on his hind legs, steady himself, 
tripod fashion, by the help of his tail, tip 
the basin over, and then, picking up a 
lump, make off with it. This rat would 
never eat where he could be seen; he 
always carried away his food to his house. 
To do this he had to get upon the mantel- 
piece, eighteen inches above the table ; 
and a little ladder was set up for his ac- 
commodation. After Mr. Buckland had 
shown him once or twice, he soon learned 


toclimb it, and would carry pretty heavy | 


weights. He would steal a whole red 
for instance, and, after several 
trials to get it well balanced in his teeth, 
would scramble up the ladder with it, 
waving his tail from side to side like a bal 
ancing pole. The herring was too long to 
go through the round door of his house, so 
he would drop it, and then, going inside, 
would reach out, catch the fish by the 
head, and drag it in lengthwise with great 
ease. The first time he encountered the 
difficulty, however, it puzzled him for a 
few moments. This rat made his nest of 


old envelopes, which he tore into small | 


pieces. 


CHASING THE SCRAPER.—One of the 
many odd callings which the production 
and pipe-line transportation of petroleum 
have made necessary, is one known as 
‘‘ehasing the scraper.” Crude petroleum 
is run from the oll regions to the refineries 
at the seaboard, a distance of three hundred 
miles, in iron pipes. It is forced over the 
high hills that intervene by powerful 
pumps. Much of the way it runs by its 
own gravity. These pipes are constantly 
becoming clogged by sediment and par- 
affine. Toclean them out an iron stem, 
two feet and a half long, to which are at- 
tached circular steel scrapers, fitting 
loosely in the pipes, is placed in the pipe 
at regular periods. This is forced along 
the line by the pressure of the oil behind 
it. Itis necessary to keep track of this 
scraper, in order that its exact location 


may be constantly known, so that if it is | 


stopped by any obstacle it may be readily 
discovered and the obstacle removed. The 
noise made by the scraper against the iron 
pipes as it moves along their interior 


would not be heard by an untrained ear, | 
but certain employees of the Pipe Line | 
Company are able to follow it on its jour- | 


ney by the noise, and never lose its situa- 
tion. These men are the scraper-chasers. 
They are stationed in relays three or four 


| chase 

and follows it until his relief is reached, 
and so on until the course of tbe scraper 
isrun. The work is one of hardship and 
danger, owing to the character of the 
| country through which miles of the pipe 


| line is laid. If a chaser by any mishap is 


ye can juist pit it on the tap o’ the peats.” | land, that strange man and ardent natural- | thrown off the track of the scraper, and 

“T'll da’e that, sir; it'll no mak’ muckle | ist, kept in his house, saysthe Manchester | {t becomes clogged before he can recover 
| ‘‘ Times,” a rat or two were always in-| its position in the pipe, the cutting of the 
In this way the Scotchman got a good | cluded. ‘‘ Rats” formed the subject of | pipe for long distances is frequently made 


| Recessary, that the missing object may be 
jfound—a work that is accompanied by 
| —[N. Y. Sun. 
THe INCREASE OF /’ROFANITY.—It 
seems as if this increase were correspond- 


|rat would stay all day coiled up in their) ent with the general spread of Intelilgeuce 
|own cages. When the gas was lighted up, | the distribution of : 
| however, both slowly roused up and vent- | 


f wealth, the increase in 
| the number of graduates of the public 
| schools, the general expansion and activity 
lof the people. It is certainly in many 
| individual cases the inevitable concomitant 


| the other hand, would sneak into Judy’s| of the imperious instinct for expression 


| and self-assertion. This instinct is be- 
|coming more and more developed in an 
| entire class of our people, who are begin 
|} ning to feel the effects of civilization, of 
[increased population, and of social propin- 
|quity. Whereas once they we:e few in 
number, under the necessity of hard work 
and wholly unoccupied with the thought of 
amusement,they are now numerous, well to 
| do, more or less gay, and they accordingly 
| feel in its fullest measure the workings 
expansion. Ac- 
| cordingly they have ‘‘begun to curse 
Peter when he felt 
}an imperious desire to say a gieat deal 


and really had nothing to say. With a 


land to swear” like 


great many, perhaps with most swearers, 
profanity simply means the articulate ex- 
pression of thought or emotion. For 
people whose powers of expression are 
slight, who have only recently come to 
| feel the need of any, profanity has the 
attraction of seeming to be veiy expres- 
|sive. We shall never, asa nation, swear 
any less until our society in general insists 
more on adequacy and accuracy of expres- 
sion, and definitely makes up its mind what 
| is mere interjectional exuberance anil what 
is grossly indecent.—[ Philadelphia Press, 


The Rev. Hugh Cull is still well remem- 
| bered in Wayne County, where he lived 
for more than half a century, and died at 
the advanced age of 104 years. During 
the last four years of his life he was 
afflicted with a sort of hypochondria, and 
every once in a while imagined he was 
dying. On one such occasion he mounted 
his adopted daughter on a horse, and sent 
her to notify the members of his family, 
who lived at some distance, that his end 
was near, and if they desired to see him 
die they must come at once. While she 
was gone on this errand, he happened to 
think there was no wood cut, and that his 
children would be cold when they got to 
his bedside, as it was in the middle of 
winter. So, forgetting about his near ap- 
proach to death, he got up, and went to 
the wood-pile, and his children, when 
| they arrived in haste in obedience to his 
summons, found him cutting wood to 
keep them warm while they watched him 
die.—[Indianapolis Journal. 





‘*Witnout Carps.”—A Buffalo gentle- 
man was a victim of defective memory, 
He lately spent some time in New York, 
and while there, in furtherance of polit- 
ical or some other end, arranged to give 
an elaborate dinner to a numerous and 
distinguished company. The appointed 
evening arrived, the collation, an elegant 
one, was all ready to be served, but the 
| guests came not. Half an hour passed, 
and still they did not cme, and the host 
became really uneasy. When the delay 
had grown to an hour, and not a man of 
them had shown up, his feelings were 
indescribable. And who can _ picture 
his agony of spirtt wh-n, on returning to 





miles apart along the line. One chaser | his hotel room, he chanced to pull open a 


will follow upand down mountains, across 


| drawer, and 


therein found the whole 


ravines, and through streams and swamps | bundle of invitations, which he had for- 
until he reaches the end of his section, | gotten to send out! 
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HOW BANKS ARE ROBBED. 


Says the St. Louis ‘‘ Globe Democrat :” 

A young fellow with a bright face, 
a tattered hat, and a much-worn suit of 
clothes, has visite1 almost all the down- 
town business offices during the past week 
with the model of a door in his hand, the 
door being equipped with a strong lock, 
a bolt, and a stee] key. A little satchel 
strung from a strap over his shoulder was 
generally pulled around in front of him 
as he deposited the model of the door on 
the desk of the person he had selected as 
his victim, and while the latter was re- 
garding the door model and the impudence 
of the man, the young fellow selected 
from a bundle of brass wires in the satchel 
one or two particular ones, with which he 
first ejected the steel key from its place in 
the lock, and then threw back the bolt, 
finally turning the lock and opening 
the door, which, being placed between 
himself and his vis-a-vis, illustrated more 
quickly than words could tell how easily 
an expert lock-picker can enter your roem, 
after the door has been bolted and locked 
and the key left in the lock, should he 
desire todoso. ‘‘ The business of picking 
locks is as fascinating to me,” he said, ‘‘ as 
the study of chemistry, geology, botany, 
or astronomy is to a scientist. I know 
burglars who are fine conversationalists 
and apparently well-cultivated mea. Just 
a little thought will enable you to see 
that a burglar must be a man—that is, a 
successful burglar—must be a man of 
good mental quality as well as of cour- 
age.” 

“* And the safe-blower ?” 

“‘Is invariably a well-informed man. 
Of all the fraternity of lock-workers the 
combination-safe worker is the most ex- 
pert. The cashier of the Wayne County 
Bank, in Wooster, Ohio, counted over 
its securities in his possession one evening, 
and, finding them correct, closed the safe 
door with a bang and went home. The 
next morning, by some freak of mind, the 
combination which would only let him 
into the fire and supposed burglar proof 
safe had slipped his mind. In vain he en- 
deavored to conjure up the magical num- 
bers, and in vain the directors and officers 
of the bank worked on the turning knob. 
There was $20,000 worth of bonds and 
money behind that invulnerable door, and 
for two months the bank men fretted and 
struggled to reach them. One day a 
stranger sauntered into the little town, 
and the first thing he heard of was the 
dilemma of the bank. 

‘*He strolled leisurely up to the build- 
ing and quietly informed the cashier that 
he could open the safe in a short time. 
The cashier, who had fretted and fumed 
for two months at the same job, looked 
upon the stranger a3 a lunatic, but as the 
case was a desperate one he told the 
stranger to go ahead and doit. The man 
walked over to the ponderous door, and 
on one knee began to turn the combina- 
tion knob. The click of mechanism 
pleased him, for he smiled, and in a few 
minutes, rising to his feet, gave the doora 
puli, and it swung slowly on its binges, 
and revealed the strong boxes the bank 
officers for eight weeks so earnestly longed 
to see. 

“You asked me a moment ago about 
safe-blowers. There are very few safe- 
workers who resort to the use of powder 
to open adoor. Having acquired mas- 
tery over one combination, a safe-burglar 
is too shrewd to let his secret out. After 
entering the building ia which the safe is 
located he can, by his sense of touch or 
sound, open the combination and then 
secure his plunder. Then he begins the 
work of safe-blowing. He first locks the 
safe door, and then fills all the cracks with 
putty, and through a little orifice made in 
the upper crack fills the safe with powder 
by means of a little bellows. 





that the robbery was accomplished by 
blowing the safe. The truthis, after beat- 
ing the combination the thieves, to con- 
ceal how it was done, * blow the safe.’” 








A YEAR’S WORK IN THE NEW YORK 
POST-OFFICE. 


Postmaster Pearson has received from 
the heads of departments in the : ost-oftice 
their usual reports, showing in detail the 
business transacted in each department 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1885. In accordance with these reports 
it appears that during the year there were 
delivered, through lock-boxes and by car- 
riers, 275,241,586 pieces of ordinary mail 
matter, divided «as follows: Letters— 
Through boxes, 58 935,464; by carriers, 
111,637.949. Postal cards — Through 
boxes, 8,972,986 ; by carriers, 34,601,670. 
Other mail matter—Through boxes, 30,- 
148,804 ; by carriers, 30,944,713. 

In the Registered Letter Department 
1,008,747 pieces were delivered, and 543, 
025 of domestic and 359,396 of foreign 
origin recorded and distributed to other 
offices. 

In the Distribution Department a total 
of 563,667,114 pieces were handled, divid- 
ed as follows: Letters—Of local origin, 
92,183,228 ; received by mail, 18,187,758 ; 
foreign dispatched, 21,200,425. Postal 
cards—Of local origin, 17,015,787 ; receiv- 
ed by mail, 4,241,719 ; foreign dispatched, 
2,712,230. Other matter—Of local origin, 
340,482 814 ; received by mail, 49,300,301; 
foreign dispatched, 18,342,852. The total 
number of pieces of mail matter of all 
kinds handled during the year was 840,- 
819,868, a daily average of 2,472,999. 

The volume of money-order business 
was as follows: At the General Post- 
office, 825,145 money-orders were issued 
and paid, amounting to $9,729,457.90, and 
688 666 postal notes, amounting to $1,247,- 
496.64. At the fifteen branches the num- 
ber of orders issued and paid was 149,104, 
amounting to $2,484 645.54, and the num- 
ber of postal notes 35,071, amounting to 
$66 643 79. The aggregate business of 
the Money-Order Department for the year 
amounted to 57.909 427, which, while 
showing an increase of 90,988 in the num- 
ber of transactions, shows a decrease in 
the amount from the previous year of 
$38 ,067,374.69. 

The total receipts of the office were 
$4,340,934 71, and the total expenditures 
$1,502,470.73, giving a net revenue of 
$2.838,463 98. 

The changes made for the promotion of 
the efficiency of the service were as fol- 
lows : Appointments, 462 ; promotions, 580; 
reductions, 77. There were removed from 
the service for official delinquencies and 
offenses, retired for failure in efficiency 
during probation, and through deaths and 
resignations, 227. 

The number of employees is 1,884. 





THE CHICKENS’ POLICE OFFICER. 


A good many animals are fond of young 
chickens to eat; and in the new parts of 
the country these animals are very plen- 
tiful. Outin Kansas, for instance, there 
is never a day that hawks do not circle 
overhead, ready to swoop down on any 
chick so unwise as to go far from its 
mother’s wing. Opossums with their 
sharp, cruel jaws make little of munching 
down a tender, downy chicken ; and they 
will even take a turn of their strong tails 
around the mother hen, and drag her off 
for their dinner. Minks and weasels and 
polecats are also partial to chickens and 
eggs, and there is no tidbit better to an 
owl. 

By a wise instinct even very young 
fowls know their enemies and hide from 
them, so that more chickens live to grow 


| up than one would think ; and though it 
He then | 


is only that they may become food for the 


fills this hole, attaches a slow match to a | still bigger animal, man, yet perhaps they 


small orifice made in the lower crack, and 


| think that is more honor than to be carried 


walks off leisurely with the fruits of his | off by a hawk or an owl. 


crime. 


In a half hour the fuse has ignited 


One day this summer, a lady living on 


the powder, and the safc door is shattered | the prairies, where all these creatures are 


from its hinges. Then the police rush in, 


found, caught an owl. 


She at once 


and the next day report at headquarters thought of making a policeman of him. 





The chickens would scratch up her beauti- 
ful garden, so she fastened the owl with 
a little chain near the flower-beds. The 
effect was just what she expected. The 
chickens would come in at the gate or 
under the fence, all ready to work mis- 
chief to the young pansies and phlox, 
when, lo! their enemy, the owl, stood 
blinking at them, and away they would 
run. This worked well for some time ; 
but at last the clever little chickens dis- 
covered that the big gray bird was 
chained, and they would run fearlessly 
in and scratch to their hearts’ content, 
right under the beak, but safe out of the 
reach, of the owl’s naughty claw’s.—[Ex- 
change. 


JENKINSS Ear. —‘‘Great oaks from 
little acorns grow,” and sometimes great 
wars find their beginniogs in compara- 
tively trivial matters. Here is an instance, 
quoted in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review :” 
‘*Men are still as savage as wild beasts, 
and with less motive, for they no longer 
devour their slaughtered enemy. Iama 
member of at least four societies whose 
object is to preach peace and recommend 
arbitration. No one listens tous. Even 
free nations prefer to fight. I admit per- 
fectly that when the security of the ex- 
istence of a country is at stake, it is im- 
possible to have recourse to arbitration, 
although its decisions would be at least as 
just as those of violence and chance ; but 
there are cases which I call ‘ Jenkins’s 
ear.’ On April 20, 1731, the English vessel 
‘Rebecca,’ Captain Jenkins, is visited by 
the coast guards of Havana, who accuse 
the captain of smuggling military goods. 
They find none on board, but they ill-treat 
him by hanging him first to the yard and 
fastening the cahin boy to his feet. The 
rope breaks, however, and they then pro- 
ceed to cut off one of his ears, telling him 
to take itto his king. Jenkins returns 
to London and claims vengeance. Pope 
writes verses about his ear, but Eng- 
land did not choose to quarrel with Spain 
just then, and all is apparently forgotten. 
Eight years after, some insult offered by 
the Spaniards to English vessels brought 
up again the topic of Jenkins’s ear. He 
had preserved itin wadding. ‘she sailors 
went about London wearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘ear for ear’ on their hats. The 
large merchants and ship-owners espoused 
their cause. William Pitt and the nation in 
general desire war with Spain, and Wal- 
pole is forced to declare it. The conse- 
quences are but too well known. Blood- 
shed all over the world on land and sea. 
Jenkins’s ear is indeed avenged. If the 
English people were poetical, says Car- 
lyle, this ear would have become a con- 
stellation like Berenice’s crown.” 








PERSONAL CHARITY NOT REPLACED 
BY InstTrITUTIONS —In a recent paper on 
charity M. Fobili-Vitelleschi remarks : 
‘We do not, however, assert that the 
inexhaustible source of human kindness 
with which God has mercifully endowed 
our nature does not still find means of 
doing good, and great good. Institutions, 
which are for the most part beneficent, 
abound on every side and supply the place 
of the ancient foundations which have dis- 
appeared. But the conception and its 
modes of execution are different and do 
not correspond with the old usage. Every- 
thing is done according to rule in 
modern philanthropy. There are free 
municipal schoo!s in which instruction is 
given to those who do or do not desire it. 
There are hospitals in which a definite 
number of patieats afflicted by certain dis- 
eases are collected, and if the number is 
exceeded or the symptoms are not the same 
they are left to die until a hospital is 
founded which is intended for such cases. 
If a man is in want of bread he receives a 
garment, because the institution which 
might help him only provides clothes ; and 
ifa wholefamily is dying of hunger they 
wiil receive a mattress, if directed to an 
institution which only supplies beds. 
The liberal charity which is personal and 
intelligent, and which corresponds to the 
infinite variety and combination of human 


— 
necessities, lingers, thank God! in the 
hearts of the beneficent, but its form j, 
discredited and its means are abridged, 
The great mass of the funds which were 
devoted to charity is now diverted into 
the official and semif-officilal channels of 
modern philanthropy. In my opinion, the 
relief which is now given does good with. 
out remedying theevil, since a dinner for 
to-day is always welcome but it will not 
prevent a man from dying of hunger nex; 
week, or of cold if he has not wherewitha] 
to cover himself ; while a loaf or a cloak 
given at a propitious moment may save 
the life of a man or of a whole family, 
So it may be said that the place of charity 
bas been taken by the struggle for ex!st 
ence, only modified by administrative 
philanthropy. 








Basy INsuRANCE.—Says a reporter of 
the Albany ‘“ Argus:” ‘‘TI saw a young 
man of my acquaintance emerge from ; 
house in a crowded tenement section of 
New York. I was surprised, and asked 
what he was doing there. 

“**Oh, my employment now brings me 
here every day,’ he replied. ‘In fact, I 
spend most of my time in this district.’ 

‘** And what is your business ?’ I in. 
quired. 

“«* Insurance.’ 

“« « Life or fire ?’ 

“** Well, neither. To te’! you the truth, 
I got rather hard up a little while ago, 
and went into the baby insurance busi 
ness. I'm doing right well, too, though 
it’s hard work to collect the premiums 
from these poor people. We insure the 
funeral expenses of infants in case they 
die. 

‘**&s soon as there is a baby born in ore 
of these tenements I go in and offer to 
insure it for a few cents a week. That is 
to say, we agree to provide the funeral 
facilities if the child dies within a year. 
The style of the thing depends on the 
amount of premium money paid. Some 
insure for a plain coffin and one carriage ; 
others for a handsome casket and half 
dozen vehicles. It is a great comfort to 
these poor pareuts to know that, no mat. 
ter what may happen to baby, it will have 
decent burial.’ 

“* But the city authorities always bury 
the poor free of charge,’ I remarked 
‘ Why do these folks buy what they can 
get for nothing ?’ 

‘ « Bless you,’ responded my friend, ‘you 
don’t know them. They've got as much 
pride in this matter as you have. They 
consider it an everlasting disgrace to 4 
family if any member of it is buried in 
the Potter’s Field. Their neighbors would 
never let them hear the last of it.’” 








Founp a Brro’s Nest in His Pocr 
ET—A funny little situation was de 
veloped at the house of Mr. Oscar Fowler, 
on White Hall farm, the pruperty of Mr 
William Ward Henderson, near thi 
town, lately. Mr. Fowler lives upon the 
river shore, and is fond of gunning ani 
fishing. For these purposes he has 4 
suit of india-rubber to protect him from 
the rain. The season for both of thet 
diversions being about over, he had 4 
short time ago hung his rubber coat out 
where it could get a good airing. No 
attention was paid to it until a day 0 
two since, when Mr. Fowler thought it 
time to take it inand put it away. Whe 
he took hold of it he observed a suspicious 
swelling about one of the pockets, aud 
thinking he might have left a handker 
chief, or some other piece of propertly 
therein, he put his hand into the pocket 
It came in contact with something 
strange to him, and upon withdrawing 
he found a cute little nest and several tin 
eggs snugly fixed in it. Presently be 
heard an anxious twitter near by, 404 
looking up, there was a pretty little jr02J 
wren begging him not to destroy be 
spring-time work. Mr. Fowler placed 
nest and its contents in a convenient holé 
in an apple tree near by, and now Mistré 
Wren has a promising brood of the fut! 





est little wrens ever seen,—[Elkton (Md) 
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July 23, 1885, 
"FINANCIAL. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, tarough 
Deputy Jordan, has been conferring with 
the New York Clearing-House banks, 
with reference to the possible needs of the 
Government in maintaining its legal 
reserve of gold in the Treasury. The 
large volume of silver certificates, practi- 
cally redeemable through the Custom- 
House, by the Government, are flowing 
pack, in this way, into the Treasury in 
guch quantity as to deprive the revenue 
of an adequate gold income through this 
its chief avenue of receipts, so that the 
Secretary is kept in a solicitous state of 
mind as to the possibilities of his resources 
between this and the meeting of Cungress 
in December; avd he is disposed, there- 
fore, to place the matter before the banks, 
aud, by presenting the contingent con- 
sequences to them of a failure on his part 
to maintain his reserve, he assumes that 
he will secure their co-operation and 
promised help in anticipation. The 
principle that ‘‘an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure” is a correct 
one, and the act of the Secretary in thus 
soliciting ways and means of the banks 
ig a proper and wise business stroke. 
The banks were equally wise in passing 
the resolution which they did, pledg- 
ing to loan the Government, on its frac- 
tional silver hoard now in the Treasury 
lying idle, either $10,000,000 or $20,- 
000,000, as the need might be, to bridge 
it over any contingency which might 
arise. The necessity of this makeshift (if 
there be a necessity) by the Treasury oc- 
curs, as everybody now sees, froim the 
working of the Silver Coinage law, which 
has gone so far in enforcing the coinage 
of silver as to threaten, by a glut of use- 
less silver dollars in the Treasury, to work 
a suspension of payments. The remedy, 
however, is always in the hands of the 
administration, for by a mandatory law, 
providing that the Government must keep 
its reserve in gold up to acertaio figure 
which is on the statute books, and which 
contains a specific provision for thus 
maintaining the reserve, the right, the 
power, and the necessity of fulfilling this 
law is placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, and the right of raising means by 
loans or otherwise, for this purpuse, is 
clearly commanded, and is within his 
duty. It isa question whether it would 
not be better, after all, for the President 
to come out frankly and say that ‘‘ By 
these two practically conflicting laws I am 
placed between two fires, and I now pro 
pose to resort to a loan directly from the 
people, on the Goverament bonds, in order 
to obtain the money needed to purchase 
silver bullion to coin into utterly useless 
standard dollars, to be stored away like so 
much pig-iron in the Government vaults 
according to the demands of a law which 
is working in the interest of a few silver- 
mining capitalists and corporations, at a 
terrible sacrifice to the business of the 
whole country.” By this course he would 
emphasize the folly so bluntly and unmis- 
takably as to arouse an irresistible senti- 
ment against the further continuance of 
such folly as this coinage The articles 
in this paper for the past few months have 
sought to impress their readers with the 
progress of a yradual change in the tem- 
per of investors and speculators in stocks 
and bonds throughout the country from a 
feeling of extreme timidity to one of 
greater confidence and boldness. For a 
long time this growing change was only 
visible from the inside, and was largely 
below the surface, working slowly 
and in a very moderate way ; but, 
as we, during the past months, have 
especially noted, the symptoms were 
becowsing more and more unmistakable, 
and the time was ripening for a v ry im- 
portant and radical realization of the new 
situation. This week and last Lave vin- 
dicated our psition. The stock market 
has and is now experiencing a heavy 
upward movement which promises to 
carry stock and boads alike much higher 
yet. The rise, thus far, ranges from five 
per cent to fifteen per cent. The occa- 





sion of this movement was partly owing 
to the adjustment of differences referred 
to in our last, but the cause is deeper, and 
is based on the fact that the great and dis- 
astrous depression of four long years has 
reached its end, hus spent its force, and 
is natutally giving way to a recuperation 
which will proceed gradually, with set- 
backs, for a long time to come, until we 
have retur: ed ‘o a normal condition of 


‘ confidence. All this new movement on 


Wall Street is a foreshadowing of im- 
provement in the general condition of 
t.ade and railways, and unless some ua- 
foreseen event transpires, there will be a 
better state of things in the commercial 
world. Prices at the close, both of stocks 
and bonds, ate at about the highest fig- 
ures vet made. Money is still one per 
cent. on call. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase .............4 $1,035,900 
Specie, increase........ ..... 4 131,100 
Legal tenders, increase........ 1,572,8°0 
Deposits, increase ....... ..... 4,124,600 
Reserve, increase.............. 672,750 


Which makes the surplus reserve about 
$64,000,000. 








A Ciock MApE or Breap.—Milan 
has a curiosity in a clock which is made 
entirely of bread. The maker is 4 native 
of Indis, and he has devoted three years 
of his tim to the construction of this 
curiosity. He was very poor, and, being 
without means to purchase the necessary 
material, deprived himself regularly of his 
daily bread, which he devoted to the con- 
struction of his curiosity, eating the crust 
and saving the soft part for doing his 
work. He made use of a certain salt to 
solidify his meterial, and when the various 
pieces were dry, they were perfectly hard 
and insoluble to water. The clock is of 
respectable size, and goes well. The case, 
which is also of hardened bread, displays 
great talent in design and execution. 
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10U Broadway, New York , 
STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1885. 
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THE — 
PuprisHer'’s Desk. 


New York, THvurRspay, JuLY 25, 1559. 


THE NORWICH LINE. 

Of the numerous Sound steamers that leave 
their piers on the North River every after- 
noon, 1.0 one attracts more attention and 
admiration than the elegant new iron 
steamer ‘‘ City of Worcester,’ of the Nor- 
wich lire. Its interior appointments, though 
not as gaudy as some, are in excellent taste, 
and the cuisi-e is equal to any first-class 
hotel. The‘ City of New York,’’ another 
popular steamer of this line, is undergoing 
extensive repaiis, and will soon make regular 
trips between New York and New London 
on alternate days with the ‘City of Wor- 
cester.”” For speed, comfort, ard safety 
these two boats are unsu’ passed by any on 
the Sound. By this line passengers for the 
White Mountaias leaving New York at 5 P.M. 
will arrive at Bethlehem at 5:12 r.mM. on the 
following Cay. 





* 100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Heod’s 
Sarspariiia, in it is an unanswerable argument as 
to strength and economy 

HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR MONEY. 


The latest iliustraiion of the old adage 
about fools and their money comes from 
Irvington, N. Y.: 

A new and ingenious New York swindle 
ona small scale has just come to light in 
this village. Mr. Gib Smith, a druggist 
of this village, well known throughout 
the country, when looking over one of his 
New York papers, not long ago, saw the 
following advertisement : 

HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR MONEY, 

A legitimate method, requiring wit but no 
risk beyond the cost of a letter and ten cents 
in silver. If you are not afraid of twelve cents 
address McILVAINE SAMPLE Co, 

Box ¥8, Bib’e House, New York City. 

Mention the name of this paper. 

Smith wasn’t afraid of twelve cunts 
He clipped out the advertisement, pasted 
it on a sheet of letter-paper, wrote the 
name of the paper from which i; was 
clipped under it, wrote his owa address, 
pasted a tcn-cent piece on the letter- 
paper by means of a two-cent stemp, 
and mailed the whole to the firm in New 
York. In exactly seventy-four hours 
from that time he got an answer to his 
letter. It came in a cheap, unsealed, 
manila envelope. It wus printed on a 
slip of the cheapcst white paper, and read : 

Dear Sir: In reply to your esteemed 
favor of recent date, asking us to teach you 

HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR MONEY, 
We will tell you a plan for gainiag wealth, 
| JBetter than banking, trading, or leases : 
Take a new greenbacx and fold it up, 

And then you will find your wealth in- 

creases. 


This wonderful plan, without danger or loss, 
Keeps your cash in your hands and with 
nothing to trouble it ; 
And every time that you fold it across, 
Tis plain as the light of the day that you 
double it. 


One Kino or ‘‘Farrua Cure.”—A 
wealthy lady had a tickling in her throat, 
and thought that a bristle of her tooth 
brush had gone down and lodged in the 
top of her gullet. Her throat daily grew 
worse. It was badly inflamed, and she 
sent for the family doctor. He examined 
it carefully, and finally assured her that 
nothing was the matter—it was a mere 
nervous delusion, he said. Still her throat 
troubled her, and she became so much 
alarmed that she was sure she should die. 
A friend suggested that she should call in 
Dr. Jones, a young man just commencing 
practice. She did not at first like the 
idea, but finally consented, and Dr. Jones 
was called. He was a person of good ad- 
dress and polite manners. He looked 
carefully at her throat, asked her several 
questions as to the sensation at the seat of 
the malady, and finaliy announced that he 
thought he could relieve her. On his 
second visit he brought with him a pair 
of delicate forceps, into the teeth of which 
he had secretly inserted a bristle taken 
from an ordinary tooth-brush. The res- 


losity, the extracted bristle. 


can be imagined. 
her head; the forceps were introduced 
into her mouth, a prick, a loud scream, 
and ‘twas all over; the young physician, 
with a smiling face, was holding up to 
the light, and inspecting with lively curi 
The patient 
was in raptures. She immediately recov 
ered ber health and spirits, and went 
about everywhere sounding the praises of 
her ‘‘ saviour,” as she persisted in calling 
the dextrous operator. So enthusiastic 
was her gratitude, she offered him her 
hand in marriage and her noble fortune. 
The fact that the young doctor was al- 
ready married was an insuperable obstacle 
to this arrangement. But the lady’s in 
fluence and her cons'ant laudations of the 
physiclan procured for him a lucrative 
practice.—[New York Telrgram 


Too Hautr.—The Wash- 
ington correspondent of tke Alexandria 
‘‘Gazette” tells this story: ‘‘ Senator 
Beck, accompanied by a beautiful young 
Jady, called upon Aleck Boteler, of West 
Virginia, Pardon Clerk in the Department 
of Justice, a day or two ago, to urge tue 
pardon of the brother of the young lady 
referred to, who had been convicted of 
the infraction of the United States statutes. 
Mr. Boteler did all it was possible for him 
to do in the matter, and gave a printed 
form of recommendation for pardon to 
the Senator to take to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral for his signature if he would approve 
it. The lady remained in Mr. Boteler’s 
room. In a short time the Senator re 
turned, and handed the paper back to Mr. 
Boteler. The latter hesitated aboat open- 
ing it, lest the lady might faint if the par- 
don were denied, and might do the same 
if it were recommended. But, finally 
opening it, he saw the recommendation 
had been made. Just as he expected, the 
lady swooned ; but recovering herself in 
a moment, she arose, and, opening her 
arms, advanced toward him. He backed 
behind his desk, and, pointing to Mr. 
Beck, said: ‘Him! him!’ But when she 
turned to Mr. Beck, he retreated toward 
the door, and, pointing to Mr. Boteler, 
repeated the latter's words, saying: 
‘Him! him!’ The lady, by that time, 
had regained her self-possession entirely, 
and, advancing toward neither, expressed 
her thanks to both.” 


MopeEst BY 


A MomentTovus Cicar.—It had become 
the fashion in the sittiags of the Diet for 
only the imperial Ambassador to smoke ; 
one day Baron voz Bismarck drew out 
his cigar-case and asked his Austrian 
colleague for a light, which, of course, 
could not be refused. Henceforth Prus- 
sia as well as Austria smoked ; but one by 
one the smaller States of Germany felt the 
distinction thus made between them and 
the great powers to be invidious, and 
lighted their cigara. One elderly gentle- 
man, who had hitherto been guiltless of 
tobacco, is said to have suffered severely 
from the energy with which he puffed 
away at an enormous cigar in order to 
assert the independent sovereignty of his 
Government. He was one of those mute, 
inglorious patriots whose self-sacrifice 
even posterity fails to recognize.—[Temple 
Bar. 


ANOTHER Cat Story.—A curious story 
is told of a cat which lives on the Starin 
steamboat dock. The cat will occasion- 
ally take a notion to visit New York, and 
if driven off the boat at one place, will be 
seen to jump on at another in time to avoid 
getting left. She will stay in New York 
two or three days ata time, and when her 
visit is concluded, will return and remain 
contented in New Haven for a season, un- 
til the fever for traveling comes on again. 
The persistency and ingenuity of the cat 
in boarding the boat for one of these jour- 
neys excites wonder, as the cat has a 
family of kittens living in New Haven. 
These kittens appear to be resigned to the 
temporary absence of their mother, but 
are always glad when she gets back from 
New York. 





The lady drew back 


Weak and Weary 


Describes the condition of many people just now 
The warm weather, late in coming, seems more de- 
bilitating thanever. You may be weak and tired In 
the morning, without appetite and without energy. 
If so, you need Hood's Sarsaparilla to bulld up and 
strengthen your body, purify and quicken the slug 
gish blood, and restore the lost appetite. This med 
icine will do you good. 

“During the summer months I have been some 
what debilitated or run down. I took Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which gave me new vigor and restored me to 
health and strength.” Wa. H. CLOUGH, Tilton, N. H. 

Given Up to Die 

“T wasalmost completely run down, and was for 
four years under medical treatment, being given up 
to die by physicians. I have never taken anything 
which gave me as much benefit as Hood’s Sarsapa 
rilla, which restored me to health and vigor, I 
recommend it to any invalid whose system is pros- 
trated. It will rebuild the system and give new life.’ 
NELIA NOBLE, Peoria, ILL 

“Within a week after taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
my appetite began to improve, my headache left me 
my strength seemed to be renewed, and I felt better 
in every part of my body. I rejoice when I think of 
the good Hood's Sarsaparilla has done me,” C. L. 
BaBBITT, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1;six forg) frepared only 
by C. I, HOOD & CO., Apothe ar.es, Lowell, Masa. 


_ 100 Doses One Yollar 7 
Age the Test of Merit. 
V* RAW 


SBCA 
SELTZER 
LI aS 

p ERIC 


Prescribed by physicians and used in the best 
families of America for more than forty years. 
_— , New FFERVERt EN 
ully appreciate your SCENT 
SELTZER APERIENT; have found its use 
truly valuable in cases of Dyspepsia, Heartburn, 
Headache, and Disordered Stomach. 
JAMES KENNEDY, M.D. 
Cotumpcs, Ga. Jan. 14, 1884. 


Have used and prescribed A ’ 
SELTZER APERIEN, 2 ones RANT'S 


most satisfactory results 
JOHN A. CAMERON, M.D. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT 












OUR SEMI-ANNUAL 
COMPLETED, AND 


INVENTORY IS NOW 
STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


SEASONABLE GOODS. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


‘MOUNTAINS 


SEASHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED, 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


WANTS. 

















[Cards of not more than ten lines (agale measure) 
wilt be inserted in this column for subserilers unlr, 
Jor fifteen cents per line | 

Two Houses in the Berkshire Hills to sell or 
ent. For particulars address P. O. Box 33, 
Hartsville, Berkshire Co., Mass, 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer,a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


ATLANTIC 
Mutua! Insurance Ccmpany, 


New York, JaANvary 24th, 1845 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Chater of the 
Company, submit the following Sta‘ment of itg 
affairs on the 31at December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s’, 
January, 1884, to 3ist December, 
1484 .. $3, 958,034 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1884.............. 


1,447,750 30 


Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405.79 





rremiums marked off from 1st Jan- 

_ uary, 1834, to 31st December, 1884, $4,066,271 04 

wosse: pald during the —_———__ 
same peri od........... $2,109,919 20 

Returias of Pre- —- —--- 
miums and 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 


fheCompany has the following assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
RE ice oe kU eeen Oakes Sebati 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 








$8,776,685 00 
2,005,100 00 


Company, estim ated at........... 440,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,454,959 73 
Cash in Bank os 261,544 65 





PD inn S0bh se Wins dane ey $12,998,289 38 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be piid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the Issue of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal repr esentatives, on and after Tues 
day, the Third of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi 
cates to be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1884, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after ‘Tuesday, the 
Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOHN ELLIOTT. 
JAMES G. DE FORFST, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
HORACE K. THURBER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, 
N. DENTON SMITH, 
GEORGE BLISS 
ETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB’ WILLIAM D. MORGA*. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, 24d Vice-Pres’t. 


A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


Protection From Lightning. 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM. 


This is the oldest lightning-rod house in the 
United States. Over fifty years’ experience without 
a failure to protect. It is now thirty-five years since 
the subscriber became connected with Mr. Quimby 
in this business, and a!! work Is done under his 
ersonal supervision. No rods sold to peddlers. 
Ctreulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to Z. E. QUIMBY, 
84 College Place, New York. 





J.D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 
JAMES LOW 

DAVID LANE 
GORDON W, BURNHAM, 
A. A. RAVEN, 

WM. STURGIS, 
BENJAMIN H,' FIELD, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, 
HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
WILLIAM H, MACY, 
C. A. HAND, 

JOHN D. HEWL 














jiere is something which will not disappoint you. | It 
will cut iron as other saws cutwood. One blade, with- 
out filing, will saw off a rod of half-inch iron one hun- 
dred times. The blade costs five cents, Files to do the 
same work would cost ten times as much. 

Men in every calling will have them as soon as they 
know about it. We guarantee full satisfaction in all 
cases. Ove nickel-plated steel frame and twelve saws 
sent by mail prepaid on receipt of $1.50. Hardware 
dealers will furnish them at the same price. 

Millers Falls & Co., ; 
74 Chambers St., New York. 





STAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR SALE. 


One large window, Gothic shape, size about 20 
feet long and 5 feet wide; also two companion 
side windows to the above, each about 14 feet long 
by 1% feet wide ; can easily be adapted for larger 
or smaller spaces. On account of alterations th: se 
windows will be sold at a great sacrifice. For fur- 
Ser —~ eee address G.C. WHITE, Jr., Box 220, 
New York. 


ow’s E 
te merits as a WASH BLUE have been fu:ly testec 


and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale, Ask him for _it. 
0. B. WLLTBERGER, Prop., 233 N, Second 8t., Phil. P& 











Sendsix cents for postage,an” ree! 

A PRIZ E tres, ecostiy box of goods ey 
béelp yori. ta more igune bt away than 

else fo this world. AN, of eliber sex, from 

to opens before 








Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


abeciutely sure. At once address, TRUE 
Maine, 


St 
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“OFFENSIVE PARTISANS” IN THE| 
OLD DAYS. 


A Georgia country paper tells about the | 


transfer of offices after the great ‘‘ Tippe- | edly indicative of some deep-seated physi- | 


canoe and Tyler too” campaign of 1840: | 
“You remember how Uncle Billy Walker | 


did Uncle Dick Rolfe about the Talbotton | ohservations than have yet been submitted | 


post-oftice in 1840. Uncle Billy Walker | 
was a great Whig, and quite a popular old | 
gentleman here, as well asa good joker. | 
Uncle Dick Rolfe then held the post-oftice | 
asa Democrat. Uncle Billy had an old| 
negro servant, Neddy by name, whom 

everybody knew, and who in physique, 
was said to have resembled Henry Clay. | 
The night after the election of Harrison | 
in 1840, Uncle Billy was sitting in front | 
of his hotel in Talbotton, for he was the | 
keeper of the hotel, and he called Neddy 

and said : 

“*Neddy, take that large hamper 
basket of mine and go over yonder and 
tell your Mars Dicky Rolfeto send me the 
post-office.’ Neddy presently appeared 
at the post-office. Uncle Dick was sitting 
quietly in front witha party of friends, 
feeling sore over their defeat, and discuss- 
ing the incidents and result of the hot 
contest through which the country had 
just passed, and he was really in the midst 
of a very fiery denunciation of the Whig 
party when Neddy appeared with a large 
hamper basket on his head. The Demo- 
cratic postmaster suddenly stopped and 
asked : 

‘«* What do you want, sir ?” 

‘**Mars Billy Walker sont me ober 
yere an’ say for yer to sen’ ’{m dat ’ar pos- 
oftis ia dis ’ere baskit, and ’e wants yer 
ter sen’ it ter im rite away.’ 

“*You black Whig rascal, if you don’t 
getaway from here I'll smash you to the 
earth,’ sald Uncle Dick, full of spirit. 

‘«* Well, boss, Mars Billy sont me fer de 
posoftis in dis baskit, and ’e tole me not ter 
cum back dar ’dout it needer. An’, boss, 
I’se gotter hab it, shore. Now den, boss, 
doan do de ole nigger datter way. Doan 
fool longer de ole darkey datter way. Des 
git up dar and go fetch it ter me; won’t 
yer, boss ?” 

“Uncle Dick arose in silent wrath. 

“«*You old scoundrel, if you stay here 
another instant I will kill you with this 
chair.’ 

“Well, boss, Mars Billy sont—’ 

“ «Git out! git out !’ shouted Uncle Dick, 
at the same time starting for Neddy with 
his chair. Ned dropped his Whig basket 
and left his hat, and skedaddled in double 
quick time back to ‘ Mars Billy’ anda 
crowd of exultant and happy Whigs, who 
had been witnessing the fun at a safe dis- 
tance.” 





WHY THE HAIR TURNS GRAY. 


A medical journal remarks that the fact 
that many persons begin to show gray 
hairs while they are yet in their twenties, 
and some while in their teens, does not 
by any means argue a premature de- 
cay of the constitution. It is purely a 
Jocal phenomenon, and may co-exist with 
unusual bodily vigor. Many feeble per- 
sons, an? others who have suffered ex- 
tremely, both mentally and physically, do 
not blanch a hair until past middle life ; 
while others, without assignable cause, 
lose their capillary coloring matter rapidly 
when about forty years of age. Race has 
a marked influence. The traveler, Dr. 
Orbigny, says that in many years he spent 
in South America he never saw a bald 
Indian, and scarcely ever a gray-haired 
one, The negroes turn more slowly than 
the whites. Yet we know a negress of 
pure blood, about thirty-five years old, 
who is quite gray. In this country sex 
appears to make little difference. Men 
and women grow gray about the same 
period of life. In men the hair and beard 
rarely change equally, The one is usually 
darker than the other for several years, 
but there seems no general rule as to 
which whitens the first. The spot whcre 
grayness begins differs with the individual. 
The philosopher, Schopenhauer, began to 
turn gray on the temples, and complacently 





framed a theory that this is an indication 


of vigorous mental activity. ‘The corre- 
lation of gray hair, as well as its ca'ises, 
deserve more attentive study than they 
have received. Such a change is undoubt- 


ological process, but what this is we can 
only ascertain by a much wider series of 


to scientific analysis. 


HAWTHORNE’S MODESTY. 


I once saw Hawthorne under circum- 
stances which had a touch of the ludi- 
crous, It was at a commencement dinner 
given under a tent on the ‘‘campus” of 
Bowdoin College, of which institution, it 
will be remembered, he was a graduate in 
1825, Longfellow being his classmate. 
Hawthorne had secured the high place 
which he ever after held in the republic 
of letters, and it was deemed a great thing 
that his presence had been secured to 
grace the festive occasion. When the 
tlme came for the speeches, everybody 
rejoiced at the prospect of hearing Haw- 
thorne. Bowdoin vas justly proud of 
her gifted son, and to see him, and espe- 
cially to listen to him, was an event not 
son to be forgotten. In fitting terms 
the President, Leonard Woods, Jr., if my 


memory serve: me right, announced the | 


next speaker, our distinguished son and 
10st welcome guest, and, as he proceeded 
in his laudatory teruis, naturally all eyes 
were turned away for the moment from 
the guest to the speaking host. 

Finishing his remarks, the President 
called for a speech from Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Everybody looked to the spot 
where just now “the distingulshed son 
and welcome guest” had been sitting. 
But he was not there. While the Pres- 
ident had been lavishiy pouring out his 
praises and extolling the wonderful gifts 
of this eminent progeny of alma mater, 
he had quletly lifted the cauvas of the 
tent, crept out, and ‘‘gone to parts un- 
known.” My recollection is that there 
was a «(od laugh ovcr the matter, and 
everybody said it was just like Haw- 
thorne, who dreaded making an after- 
dinner speech more even than he did the 
critics. His constitutional shyness never 
forsook him, long as he lived.—[Prov- 
idence Journal. 


He Covutpn’t Write.—A very odd 
and interesting case Las come to light, 
says the Springfield ‘‘ Republican,” show- 
ing how a man may be strongly indorsed 
and yet not fill the real requirements of 
the place for which he is recommended. 
A Pittsburger of considerable means and 
standing was urged upon Secretary Lamar 
as well fitted for the position of agent for 
collecting labor statistics. He was well 
known in the community as a self-made 
man, and one whom the laboring men 
would be glad to have recognized. His 
merits were laid before Mr. Lamar with 
such earnestness by some of his friends 
that the Secretary asked to have him call. 
Mr. Lamar looked the Pittsburger over, 
and saw that he was all right. Indeed, he 
was rather taken with the appearance of 
the applicant, and, without further cere- 
mony, the appointment was made out, 
and the two blank forms of official oaths, 
the ironclad and the other one, were placed 
before the candidate that he might qualify 
in the usual manner by subscribing his 
name to the one best suited to his record. 
The self-made man looked at the papers 
and then at the clerk. After a few mo- 
ments he blurted out: ‘‘ Look ’yar, I can’t 
write.” The matter was brietly reported 
to Mr. Lamar, and the Secretary as kindly 
as possible explained that it was absolutely 
essential that a statistical agent should be 
up in the three R’s, and then he sent the 
self-made man back to Pittsburg. Those 
who had presented his case to the Secre- 
tary were greatly astonished when they 
heard the result. It seems that the appli- 
cant had obtained considerable standing 
and success as a business man, and those 
who helped him had no knowledge what- 
ever of his particular shortcoming. 


— Important 


had their rise from eauses which wer 
deemed, originally, of too little importanc« 


———— 


Discoveries 


facts: That the greatest evils have often | are made by scientists, from time to time, 


>| which astonish the world, but there has 
» been no discovery, in seience or medicine, 


to oceasion solicitudes; and that fatal re-| more important than that of Ayer’s Com- 


sults proceed from the neglect of trivial pound Extract of Sarsaparilla, which has 


ailments. 


me of Kidney Complaint, from which I 





of a message over a 


Telegraph 


pure matter. Albert H. Stoddard, 59 Rock 
st., Lowell, Mass., says: “ For years my 


circulation was so feeble that I suffered 
greatly from numbness of the feet and 
legs; I was also afflicted with boils. After 
tuking three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
my blood circulates freely, and I have no 
boils or numbness.” Like an 


Electric 


shock, the pains of Rheumatism dart 
through the body. Rheumatism is a blood 
disease, and needs an alterative treatment. 
Charles Foster, 370 Atlantic ave., Boston, 
Mass., says: ‘Two years ago I was pros- 
trated by Rheumatism. I tried a variety 
of remedies, with little benefit, until 
I began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This 
helped me, and, at the end of the fifth 
bottle, I was entirely cured.” Miss A. 
Atwood, 143 I st., South Boston, Mass., 
says: “I have been ill a long time, from 
poverty of the blood and abscesses. 


Ayer’s Sar 


suparilla has had the effect of toning me 





appetite, and strength.” 


up. Under its use I am fast gaining color, | 


Philip G. Raymond, Duluth, | restored health and str ngth to thousands, 
| Minn., writes: “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured | Benj. F. Tucker, Pensacola, Fla., writes: 


* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Liver 


had suffered for years.” The transmission | and Bilious troubles, when ev erything else 


| failed.” ‘The usefulness of the 


| 
| 
| 


- Telephone 


wire {s not a@ more positive proof of the is enhanced by the fact that it can be used 
electric current, than are pimples and boils j to order Ayer’s Sarsaparilla from your 
of the contamination of the blood by im-| druggist. Dr. John Hoffman Morrisania 

> 9< ’ 


N. Y., writes: “In all diseases arising 
| from an impure and vitiated condition of 


blood has been in a bad condition. The the blood, there is no relief so prompt and 


| sure as that afforded by Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
| Tilla.” Dr. A. B. Roberson, Chapel Hill, 
|N. C., writes: “I wish to express my 
appreciation of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
have used it in my practice, in Scrofulous 
cases, With excellent results.” 


Lighti 

| up the faces, and relieving the sufferings of 
| thousands, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has brought 
| happiness to the homes of rich and poor 
jalike. Mrs. Joseph Perreault, Little Can- 
jada, Harris Block, Lowell, Mass., is a 
| widow ; the only support of three children. 
Several months ago she was suffering from 
general debility, and was compelled to give 
up work. Medical attendance failed to do 
any good, but, by the use of a botile of 
| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, she has been enabled 
to resume her work, and is gaining 
strength daily. Use Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


| No other preparation is so universally 
esteemed for its purifying and invigor- 
| ating qualities. 








Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 








PEARLINE 
t# BEST THING KNOWN 0 
WASHING «= BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ; 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, ane 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 










Make 


yy 
idl / 
\ J | A) 
isa Reliable Remedy ioc Liver Compiaiuts and ills caused 
by aderanged or torpid condition of the Liver, as Dys- 
pepsia, Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, Headache. 
Malaria, Rheumatism, ete, It regulates the bowels, puri- 
ties the blood, strengthens the svstem, assists digestion. 
AN INVALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Thousands of testimonials prove its merit. 
4NY DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU ITS REPUTATION 


STAMMERINC CURED. 
“RESULTS PERMANENT.” 
STAMMERING AND ALL NERVOUS AFFECTIONS 
OF SPEKCH permenentty cured. The cause forever 


removed by E. 8 JOHNSTON, Institute, N. E. Corner 
ELEVENTH and SPRING GARDEN Streets, Phila. 


refer by lage to Mr. George W. Childs, 





NOW USING the 


15,000 FAMILIE CELEBRATED 


Seabed SENSE 


‘OUNG LADIES ADIES 
Py AXA os / 













EVERY ONE RECOMMENDS THEM. 
627" For sale by first-class retail dealers, Ask for them. 

TAKE NO OTHER. Send for circulars, ~ 
FERRIS BROS., M’frs, $1 White St, N. Ye 


HALE & KILBURN'S Fisto'S, BEDS‘ gi 
. =. 








Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest 
Variety. Richest Designs, BEST Adjusted. 
Most Simple. Nest. Cheap. Luxurious 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
NEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOIR ODORLESS 
DESK WASHSTANDS COMMODES 

No Pump. No Sewer] Air-tight Joint. 

Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made. 











CURE ‘i: DEAF 
THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others. All Conversa. 
tion and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to 
those using them, Send for descriptive circular with tes- 
timonials, free. Address, F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
way, N. ¥., successor to Dr. Peck. Mention this paper. 


LADY AGENTS fer.sccent 
sal: 


employment and good 
selling Queen City Skirt 
StockingSupporters. 
ouult free. Cincinnati Sus 
Uo., 17% Main St., Ci 


" o Visiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affiiction.” 








Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





I 
of heryey * fa ‘“ Public Ledger,” and Mr. J. D. 
Wattles, of the “ Sunday-School Times.” 


Advertisement in The Christian Union,* 







‘ xan st PHILA, iroatear N. YORK o 


62 Send for Catalogue, an! kindly mention this paper, 
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Wash your hair with it. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap | 
will be sent to any one whocan not get it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are | 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please | 
mention this paper. | 


LEADING SCHOOLS 
Best TEACHERS, ana FoREIoN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 7 East 14th St..NewY ork. 
Cc ADEMY AND HOME yon TEN BOYS, 
Greenwich, 

Thorough preparation for Business or for College. 
Absolute ly beatthful location and genuine home 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest ref- 
erences given and required. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


AMERICAN 


MERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOL- 

OGY.—Niceteenth Annual Session opens first 
Tuesday in October. Terms greatly reduced. For 
full particulars send for “‘ Institute Circular.” Ad- 
dress Fowler & Wells Co., 753 Broadway, New York. 

NEW _COLLFGE FOR WOMEN 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., near 

iladelphia, 

will open in the autumn of 1585. For programme of 
graduate and undergraduate courses offered in 
1885-86, address JAMES E. RHOADS, President. 


THOROUGH FRENCH Ane ENGLISH 
HOME s( HOOL. 

Loecetion unsurpassed for health ; not one case of 
sickness since the opening (five years). French war- 
ranted to be es in two years. Terms, $300 a 
year. Address Mme. H. CLERC and Miss MARION L. 

ECKE, 4,313-15 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers, 
Next year opens September 10), 1835. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN S. SEWALL, 
Bangor, Me. 





ppremerraenr PE. 4. BOARDING SCHOOL 
*R GIRLS. 


PR. Foe Pa 
Prepares for Wellesley, Vassar, “and Smith Col- 
lezes. Reopens Sept. i6, (885. 
For catalogues piease addr a“ 
MISS F. lL. WALSH, Principal. — 


OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL D., President. 


The largest full course Law Scbool in America. 


Address E. H. BENNETT, —— Dean. 
‘AYUGA LAKE MUL fTARBY ACADEMY, 
J Aurora, nm. ¥. LINT. Principal. 


Guyver ACK (N Y) COLLEGE AND 
HUDSeNnN RIVER INSTITUT. —College 
course for girls. Graduating courses in Music and 
Art. Boys prepared for college or business. Separate 
department for small boys. Homecare. Military 
drill, tHealthfully located. PLACE, second year 
opens Sept. 14 FLAC President. 


COLLEGES, ei ae 


Families promptly provided without charge 


with best American or Foreign Teachers 
secured for Governesses, Tutors, Grade Tea hers, 
Specialists, aud Principals. Information of good 
s-hools free to parcnts. School property sold and 
rented. 





Positions 


J. RANSOM BRILGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cc COLL EGE, Colorado 
Co orad Springs, Colo. Collegi- 
ate and muageaeeeey 
courses, alse Department of Assaying an: Meta 


lurgy. Ciimate healthy, especially for pulmonary 

troubles. No saloons. 1 ear opens Sept. 9, 1855. 
Address PROF. G. N. MAKD&N, 15 Tremont Place, 

Boston, or PRUF. F. H. LO» nD at Colorado Springs 


"Ose ACADEMY, 
Havana, N. Y. 
Well equipped and endowed scheol for both sexes. 





Heated by steam, with bath rooms, gy mnasium, etc. 


Six courses of study. Graduates admitted without 
examination into Vassar and Elmira Colleges and 
Kochester and Madison Universities. Expenses 
from $200 t 0) per year. 

eee A.C. HILL. Principal. 


‘OSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashb urnham, Mass. 
First class. Rs 9 Ee Full courses. Ex- 
or catalogu 
james E. VOBSE, Principal. 


SOAP 





LEADING SCHOOLS. 


er —— SS 


SE 


(omnwatt HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N, Y. 
Superior natural advantages fur physical devel- 
opment. Mountain and forest lands. New school 
building, with large gymnasium hall. Nineteenth 

year begins Sept. 16. O, COBB, A, M., P Principal. 


ARLINGTON =EMINARY for Young 
Ladies, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Location 
beautiful, buildings «+xeellent. 27 acres, All 
branches, including languages, music, painting. 
Sessions commence September 14. $180 per year. 
Address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D., Principal. 





|) ccna, SEMINARY, 
Williamsport, Pa, 
| Asuperior Boarding School and a Christian Home 
for both sexes. Twelve teachers; eight courses of 
study. Thorough instruction. Special advantages 
in scientific studies, and in ancient and modern 
| languages. students may elect studies or pursue a 
Fr raduating course. Rare facilities in music and art. 
uildings large, and furnished with modern appli 
ances for health and comfort. Discounts when two 
eet from same family, and to ministers. Thirty- 
akdrent year begins September 1. Catalogues free. 
A‘ REV. E. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S 


Military School, 


SING SING, N. Y. 


Reopens Wednesday evening, September 16. Ad- 
dress ‘REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN, offers superior courses of study 
in College, Eclectic, and Preparatory Depart 
ments; also in Music and Art. Heated by steam 
anu furnished with an Elevator. Address 

A. W. COWLES, D.D., Elmira, N.Y. 


_ RIE ND s SCHOO! For BOT H SEXES, 
rovideace, KR. |. 

Founded 1784 a0 per half year am board and 

tuition. First term begins September 9, 1885. For 

circular, address AUGUSIINE JONES, A * Prin. 


PORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


$188 to $207 per year. Class of “’85”" numbers 32 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Five graduating courses. 
Prepares for all Colleges, for Business, for Teaching, 
or for Life. Special rates to two or more. Superb 
new buildings, steam beated. Music, Art, Oratory. 
Four Literary Soctottes Address JOS. E. KING, 
D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





GANNETT INSTITUTE For Young Ladies, 


Boston, Mass. 


Family and Day School. 
and Lecturers. ae Thirty second Year will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 1885. For Catalogue and Cir 
cular apply to ay ‘GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 69 Ches- 
ter Square, Boston, Mass. 


Full corps of Teachers 





G REYLOCK INSTITUTE, So. Williams- 
town, Berkshire Co., Mass. 

ne School for Boys. 4‘th year. Health- 

ful ocation, pleasant home. and thorough scbool. 

Circulars on application. 4LS, Prin. 


GEORGE F. MI 


G OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, 
x ridgeport, Conn, 

Ad young girls ‘ana children. For circulars ad- 
dre MISS LMILY NELSON, Pringipel. 


ae COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends (Orthodox) In the count 
nine miles from Philadelphia; students boarded. 

Classical, Scientific, and Engineering Courses. For 
catal e and information, address ISAAC SHARP- 
LESS, DEAN, HAVERFORD COLLEGE P. O., Pa. 


riGHL AND, MULITARY —% ADEMY, 
Vorcester, Ma 
wth year be; m... Sept. 9th, 1885. “STUDIES: Most 
practical Fnglish branc hes, Physics, Chemistry, 
Mercantile Studies, Surveying, french, German, 
Ciassics, ete, 


C. B. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent. 
I N. CARLETON ’s HOME AND DAY 
° SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Bradford, Mass. 

A happy combiuvation of a true home and a 
thorough school. Choice appointments. Terms, 
$550 per year. The next year opens Sept. 8, 1885. 
Circulars Address 1. N. CaRLETON, AM. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Statements respecting the methods and 
courses of instructivn will be sent on appli- 
cation. The next term begius October 1. 


LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
srence 
Home for ladies studying in Europe. Inc. under 
Laws of Mass. ae ey Music, Art, and Modern 
Languages. Facilities for travel on the Continent. 
Reduced rates of ocean passage. Address, for cir- 
cular, FLORENCE, 75 Hanover St., Worcester, Maas. 





y Aenea. SEMIN ARY FOR YOUNG WO- 


re. .. ~ Mass, 
Refused over forty applicants last September. See 
advertisement in next week’s Pe or send for 
iliustrated catalogue to BRAGDON, 
Principal. 


L'sPes HALL SEMINARY. 
A Moravian School for Girls, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. 92d year. 
REV. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, 
Principal. 


ELOCUTION 











Brooks, A.M., PRESIDENT. 
Diplomas and confers Degrees. 
each a Specialist. 


i Mira. b. Mai and Uttle 
or 


LAKE ERIE 
EMINARY 


Painesville, Ohio. 


The Twenty-seventh year opens September 1ith, 
188%. Entrance examinations September 11th, 12th 
Applications should be made earty. 


__ MISS MARY EVANS, Principal. 
L’ NDON-HALL L . SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


we N.Y. 

Rare advantages. 
For ¢ manalogee, pedrem 
UEL W. BUC ‘K, A.M., Principal. — 


Bh AARIETTA X COLLEGE), 


Marietta, Ohio. 


The best educational advantages offered. 
c -s moderate. Two courses of study. 
iOlarships to aid worthy students. 

The next term in Coilege aud Academy be- 
gins September 10th. Catalogues sent on application. 






V Iss HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn, 


The aim—a sound mind in a sound body, 

Thorough courses in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Music, and Art, French and German 
spoken in the family. 

Eleventh year opens September 23. 


N Iss “KIERSTED’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, 
will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board 
ing pupils limited to 10. Circular on application at 
the school. 
A Iss &PRING’S BNG( sen AND FREN(H 
SCHOOL noe OUNG LADIES AND 
(HILDR 
No. 121 East 36th street, near Park Avenue, 
will reopen Monday, September =i Drawing, Elocu- 
tion. Calisthenics, and Sewing included. Lectures 
through the year on Literature, nome Architect- 
ure, etc. Special course for advanced pupils. At 
home Sept. 16. 






\ ORAVIAN “EMINARY, ‘BETHLEUEM, 
PA. Centenary Celebration. Oct. 2d. Aims to 
form character and educate girisfor useful life. 





ORGAN PARK MILITARY At’ geen. 
Morgan Park, Cook Co.,, Ill 
Send for Catalogue. 


W ,] FOR BOYS 
MR. BO EN R SCHOOL Boarding 
and day pupils’ Primary, English, Kove Classical. 
Healthy Inca ion on Asy um on Rg Sept 22. 
For circulars address KEV EN, 32 Collins 
Street, Hartford, Ct. 





{': VEKNON INSTITUTE, 


No. 46 Mt. Vernon Place. Baltimore, Md. 
English, French, and Gorman, gig Sebool for 
rirls. 1. J. Jones and 
Maitland, Principals, jh by a large 
f Professors. The situation is very beauti 
ful, fronting one of the squares which surround the 
Washington Monument. The 26th annual term will 





commence September 17th, 1885. 


T. VERNON SEMINARY, 


| 1,100 and 1,104 ‘‘M” F#treet, N. W., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
French and English School for Young Ladies. 


| Special advantayes in Modern Languages, Mu 





| on application to Dr. Edwa 
Instituted 1873; Chartered 1875. men y 
Large Corps of Instructors, 
Fall term begins September 28. 


sic, and Art. 
For further inf »rmation apply to the Principal, 
M RS. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


| yes. cADY's aca FOR YOUNG 


New Haven, ( onn. 
The sixteenth school year begins Thursday, Sep- 
tember 24, 1885. An early application is desired. 





we SALEM ACASEEY. 
ivew Salem, Mass., 

Offers to rents an economical place to educate 
their children. Three terms of 12 weeks, $a a 
—S$id4ia year. No extras except music and books. 
Pupils in Principal's family. oa healthful 
and free from evi intone. References given. 

F. F. WHITTIER, M. D, oe 


AK GROVE 
Home School for Young Ladies, 
Amherst, Ma-s, 


Number limited. 
MISS E. E. OWEN. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
'0 t ONT) The Thirty-sixth year 
e of this o Sopaol (¢: hestnat 
ant tak eel A EL e Third 
Erm PA DA TIAL COUNTRY 

my ear M.._. KE: Ms 8 33, 23. Principals, 
Mary L. Bonney, HARRIETTE A. aoe, 

FRANOES E. BENNETT, SyLvia J. East 

Address a P. 0., Montgomery Co. Pa. 


eekskill ( N. Y Military 
culars he CoL C.J 





Academy. For cir- 
. WRIGHT, A.M., Prin'pl, 


Fonphiccopete (N. Y.) ) Military Institute 
numbers limited. Send for circulars with terms, 
Studies, and references, Dr. C. B. Warring, Principal. 





New %-page Catalogue of The National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, 1,416 and 1,418 
Chestnut Street, eae ae Pa., sent 


FREE 











OSSINING INSTITUT 


re ai? Best Lam in art tthe Her cb. Bic! RICE. clas 


For YOUNG LADIES 


And MIS SES. 


ing Sing, Principal. 


Bn. 8 Re a N. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


pu. APS AC ADEMY, 





Andover, Mass. 


Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


Next year begins Sept. 9. 


For Catalogue address the P- ween 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 

Fits for any College or Government Academy, for 
Business and Soc ons ne “te &. officer, de. 
tailed by Secret of War, Commandant. 
Springfie Nac Jadet Rifles. ‘BISBEE & AMEN, Prins. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y, 


A high grace and successful school for both ome. 
Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates En 
any time. Send for Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTEML 





ROCKFORD SEMINARY 
offers all the advantages 


of a first-class school 
for ladies. Full college 
and seminary courses, 
excellent preparatory 
department, cmearelaesd location, buildings steam - 
heated and gas-lighted, perfect sanitary arrange- 
ments, special attention to health, good food, good 
beds, pleasant rooms, delightful home life. moder- 
ate expense. Address MaRTHA HiLuarp, A. B., for 
particulars. Lock Box 1 5 Rorkford, i. 


QIGLAR'’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

K Sewburg-on-Hudson, N. V., 

Gives the best preparation for the best colleges. Two 
Yale valedictorians in three years. Entrance ex 
amination held at the school by member of Yale 
jaculty. Daily gymnastics under teacher com 
pulsory. For circulars, etc., address 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 










THE C ATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL, 

Garden City, L. 1., Diocese of Long Island, 
opens Sept. 23d. Equipment complete. Healthful 
location, Facilities unsurpassed. Competent staff 
of instructors. Militery officer detailed by U.S 
Government. Terms, $100 a year. For further par 
ticulars apply to CHAK! 7. eaieatl ANT MOORE 
A.B. (Harvard), Head Maste 


se 53 SPRINGFIELD, 
THE ELMS ety 

and Music School for Girls. Primary, 

Academic, Classical, and Post Graduate Courses. 


MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, yeaa 


rue KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLASS 
of New York will be reopened Oct.2 at 7 E. 
l4th St. 


Family, Dar, 


§ MRS. SARAR M. wanes, 
Principals, ) pANNY E. SCHWEDLER 


r JHE GUNNERY, 
Warhineton, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
a Family and Preparatory oe 0? Addr ss 
. BRLNSMADE. 








ASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie,N. Y. 

FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 
with a complete College Course, Schools of Painting 
and Music, Foe pc mg tee Laboratory o' 
Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, 
a Museum of Art,a Library of 15,00 Volumes, a 
Professors, twenty-three eachers, and thoroughl 
equlpped for ite work. wn at present admitt 
to “etn course. atalogue sent on —* 
tion. 8 CGALDWEL L D he , LLLD., Presiden 


SLLS c OLLEGE FOR VOUNG LADIES, 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake 

Full collegiate course of study. Superior facilities, 

for .music and art. Location unsurpassed for beauty 

and healthfuiness. Session begins September lr, 

1885 Send for catalogue. 

RK. S&S. FRISBER, D.D., President. 


One of the half dozen best Acal aratory and C lassic al 
Schools in New England. Excellent facilities in Acad 
emic Sjudies, Music, Painting, Industrial Science and 
Commercial Studies. The payment of $60 in advance 
will cover all tuition in the Pre -paratory and Academic 
Courses, together with board, limited amount of wasb- 
ing, room rent, heating, and all other necessary ex- 
penses, except books, stationery, lights, and small con- 
pngenc ies, for the F all Term of twelve weeks. begin- 

ing August 26. Send Ca catalogue to 
Kev. G. M. STEELE aeine' pal. 
WILBRAHAM ASS. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY 


—— ae we aoe 
“BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Christian Home School. 
pares for College. 
erate. Healthful 
September 8. 








Boys only. Pre- 
Teaching thorough. Terms mod 
location Fifteen acres, Open 
Send for circular. 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 23. Is provided 
for giving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclec” 
tic, and Preparatory Departments; a'so in Music 
and Art. Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. 

HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 

Norton, Mass., 

will commence its 5ist year September 9. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of ome influences. 
Send for Circular to Miss A, E. STANTON, Principal. 





Wromine | SEMINARY AND. COMMER- 
CIAL CoLLEGE, 

For young ladies and gentlemen. Alive and enter- 
rising po ey Classical, Scientific, Mathematical 
Sollege-Preparatory, ‘Art and Musical Courses © 

stud Students prepared to enter College without 

condition. Commercial College without a superior. 

Modern Languages a speciaity. Eighteen instruct: 

ors. Average attendance last year 219 p r term. 

Expenses, $19 per year. Fall term, 13 weeks, begins 

September 2, 1855. yA ag” e address 

Rev. L. L. SPRAGUE, A.M., a ‘Kingston, Pa. 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.” 





